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Muscular  Strength 

Depends  upon  the  general  health  of  the  body,  and  especially 
U];>on  the  purity  and  vigor  of  the  blood.  To  supply  that  fluid 
with  healthy  nourishment  and  maintain  its  natural  force  and 

vitality,  no  other  preparation  is 
so  effective  as 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

It  gives  tone  to  the  assimila¬ 
tive,  or  blood-making,  organs 
and  assists  the  kidneys  in 
eliminating  from  the  system 
all  poisonous  and  debilitating 
acids.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is, 
therefore,  recommended  to  all 
who  are  desirous  of  having  Arm 
and  fully-developed  muscles. 

“Some  time  ago  I  found  my  system  en¬ 
tirely  run  down.  I  Itad  a  feeling  of  constant 
fatigue  and  languor  and  very  little  ambition 
for  any  kind  of  effort.  A  friend  advised  me 
to  try  Ayer’s  Sarsapariiia,  which  I  did  with 
tlie  best  resuits.  It  has  done  me  more  good 
than  all  other  medicines  1  Itave  ever  used.” 
—  Fka>k  Mellows.  Ch4l»ta,  Matt. 

“  Last  spring  I  suffered  from  general  de¬ 
bility  and  loss  of  appetite.  I  began  to  taka 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  felt  much  better. 
By  its  continued  use  my  strength  was  fully 
restored.  Other  members  of  my  family  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  Uiis 
medicine." — S.  Brown,  So.  Merrimack,  .V.  II. 

‘J^ycr's  Sarsaparilla  lias  a  well-deserved 
reputation  in  this  locality  for  restoring  to 
healthy,  vigorous  action  the  vital  organs 
when  tliey  have  become  weakened  or  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  have  used  It  in  my  family  for 
this  purpose,  especially  after  the  system 
bad  become  depleted  from  malarial  attacks." 
—  C.  C.  Hamilton,  Emberton,  Ttxat. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 
THE  LIVER, 

When  out  of  order.  Involves  every  organ  of  the  body.  Remedies  for  some  other  derange¬ 
ment  are  frequently  taken  without  the  least  effect,  hecaiise  it  is  the  liver  which  is  the  real 
source  of  the  trouble,  and  until  that  is  set  right  there  can  be  no  health,  streugtli,  or  comfort 
in  any  part  of  the  system.  Mercury,  in  some  form.  Is  the  usual  specific  for  a  sluggish  liver; 
but  a  far  safer  ana  more  effective  medicine  is  Ayer’s  Pills.  For  loss  of  appetite,  bilious 
troubles,  constipation,  indigestion,  and  sick  headache,  these  Pills  are  unsurpassed. 

dyer’s  Frills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 
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A  stimulant  that  Does  Not  Hafmt 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
oome  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 

remains  tmtamished  and  undisputed. 
This  famous  Tonic  —  viseful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomacu  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


The  soft  velvety  coloring  effect  eo  desinble 
for  bonae  exterior*  can  only  be  obtained  and 
permanently  held  by  the  aae  of 


)  "HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  ON 
AMERICA'S  GREATEST  RAILROAD" 

tt  the  title  of  the  new  Sammer-ReiKtrt  Onide  of  the  New 
I  York  Oeutrel  aad  Hudson  River  Railroed,  and  ia  one  of 
,  the  moat  attractive  b<>oka  of  iia  kind  of  the  prevent  aea- 
I  aon,  replete  with  valnaitle  Information  for  tonriata  or 
;  perauna  intending  to  vtoit  ihe  monntaina,  lakea,  and 
I  apaa  of  New  York  Stale,  New  England,  or  Canada. 

It  aiao  preaents  a  complete  Hat  of  hotela,  boarding- 
houaea,  and  farm  bonaea  taking  annimer  boardera,  with 
a  brief  dcacription  ofaniroundiiiga,  ratea  of  fare,  and  Ihe 
■  amber  and  lime  of  traina.  Copy  of  tlia  book  may  be 
I  obtained  at  any  of  the  New  York  Central  Ticket  Onicea 
i  for  Bvc  centa.or  It  will  beacnt,  portpaid,  npon  receipt  of 
foortecn  centa  In  aiampa,  by  Uaoasa  U.  UanixLa,  Uen- 
'  eial  Paaoenger  Agent,  Orand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


CABOT’S  AHINGLE 
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CenfsfMinp  m  {•rpe  ^ereenfwpe  «/  Cr—»te, 
mud,  ate  JCereeeiae,  tkun  jareaeree  (Ae  W—d. 

Thousand*  of  bousM  from  Blast  to  West  at¬ 
test  the  beautiful  soft  coloring  effect  they  give. 
Sketches  of  some  of  them,  and  also  samples 
on  Wood,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mannfactorer, 
70  Eilby  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
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iOld  8«riet  com* 
I  pl«t«  in  63  volst 


Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  Highland  sand  into  which  at  each  step  we  sank  over 
Brigade  was  made  up  of  the  42d,  the  the  ankles,  and  it  was  a  hard  task  to  keep 
74th,  the  75th,  and  the  79th  regiments,  in  line.  There  was  no  breath  of  wind  ; 
We  always  used  the  good  old  numbers,  we  laid  barn  our  chests  in  the  vain  hope 
and  never  got  the  hang  of  the  fancy  new-  to  catch  a  little  air.  Hands,  faces,  and 
fangled  names.  1  was  a  corporal  in  that  bodies  were  streaming  with  perspiration, 
good  old  corps,  the  79th  ((’ameron)  High-  and  soon  we  were  almost  as  wet  as  if  we 
landers.  The  brigade  landed  at  Ismailia  had  been  swimming  in  our  clothes.  The 
on  the  9th  of  September.  It  waited  three  region  we  were  traversing  was  a  vast  tract 
hours  for  the  order  to  march,  and  during  of  tine  loose  sand  without  a  leaf  of  herb- 
this  time  many  of  the  men  found  out  a  age  or  any  living  thing,  beaten  on  by  a 
grog-shop,  and  some  were  pretty  far  gone  glaring  scorching  sun.  By  and  by  thirst 
when  at  last  the  ‘  Fall  in  ’  sounded.  began  to  rage.  The  big  stout  men  suffered 

It  was  about  half-past  four  in  the  after-  from  it  and  the  toil  of  the  march  more 
noon  when  we  started  on  our  march  across  than  did  the  little  ones.  The  former  had 
the  desert.  Tents,  valises,  and  rations  soon  emptied  their  water-bottles,  and  were 
were  sent  by  train  or  carts,  and  all  we  car-  begging  of  their  neighbors,  but  to  little 
ried  was  a  rolled  blanket,  soap  and  towel,  purpose,  for  every  man  felt  that  water 
water-bottle,  glengarry  bonnet,  mess-tin,  was  too  precious  to  give  away.  The  old 
seventy  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  of  boozers  suffered  worst,  and  the  tongues 
course  our  belts  and  arms.  The  heat  was  of  some  of  them  seemed  actually  hang- 
dreadful,  footing  was  difficult  in  the  loose  ing  out  of  their  mouths.  1  got  along 
Mkw  Skros. — Vox..  LI.,  No.  6.  46 
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;a  battle  described,  fbom  the  ranks. 


June, 


pretty  well  by  carrying  a  pebble  in  my 
mouth,  and  occasionally  rinsing  my 
mouth  with  a  little  water  and  then  spit¬ 
ting  it  out. 

As  we  tramped  on  many  of  the  men 
were  falling  out,  and  some  drop{)ed,  never 
to  rise  again  ;  on  them  the  sun  had  done 
its  work.  The  fellows  who  had  been 
taking  too  much  liquor  aboard  in  the 
Ismailia  grog-shop  were  prisoner*  in  charge 
of  the  guard,  who  kept  flogging  them 
with  rifle-slings  to  urge  them  on  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  falling  behind  ;  their  yells 
under  this  rough  but  justifiable  treatment 
sounded  strange  to  one’s  ears  in  this  out- 
lindish  place.  I  was  told  off  to  look  after 
a  man  who  had  fallen  down  exhausted.  I 
knew  him  to  be  one  of  those  who  had 
been  drinking.  'When  I  bade  him  rise 
and  march  his  reply  was,  “  Oh,  leave  me 
here  to  die,  corporal  ;  I  cannot  stir.” 
The  regimental  surgeon  was  near,  and  I 
asked  him  to  sec  the  man.  ”  Has  he  been 
drinking  f”  asked  the  doctor.  ‘‘  Yes,  sir.” 
”  Well,  get  him  up  somehow,  and  use 
your  rifle-sling  if  you  like,  but  don’t  leave 
him  on  any  account.”  ‘‘  All  right,  sir,” 

I  answered  ;  and  I  thought  what  a  nice  job 
was  mine,  darkness  coming  on,  little 
water,  and  left  with  a  helpless  man.  Re¬ 
turning  to  my  invalid  I  found  him  pros¬ 
trate,  very  sick,  and  vomiting  green  mat¬ 
ter.  ‘‘  Come,  up  yon  get,  Jimmy,”  said 
I,  ”  or  I’ll  leather  you  !”  There  was  no 
stir  in  him,  so  I  gave  him  a  few  good  cuts 
with  the  rifle-sling.  The  punishment 
started  him  ;  up  he  got,  and  marched  a 
few  yards  and  then  went  down  again. 
Another  sharp  application  of  the  sling 
brought  him  to  his  feet,  and  he  went 
some  distance,  but  then  lay  down  again. 

I  left  him,  and  groping  through  the  mov¬ 
ing  masses  in  the  darkness,  shouting  for 
my  own  regiment  and  company,  I  found 
my  sergeant,  to  whom  I  reported  Jimmy’s 
plight.  “Oh,”  said  he,  “leave  him 
alone  ;  when  he  sees  the  camp-tires,  and 
feels  cold  and  hungry,  devil  doubt  him 
but  he’ll  soon  turn  up.”  The  sergeant 
was  right ;  I  finished  the  march  with  my 
company,  and  just  as  1  was  going  to  sleep 
with  my  blanket  round  me  and  my  mess- 
tin  for  a  pillow,  Jimmy  arrived  and 
thanked  me  for  leathering  him. 

The  first  march  was  of  course  our 
worst.  The  men  were  soft  with  inaction 
aboard  ship,  and  the  heat  and  drink  told 
on  them  dreadfully.  The  scenes  of  it  are 


vividlv  in  my  ^memory  still  ;  bow  men 
were  knocked  over  by  the  sun  and  buried 
where  they  fell  ;  how  others,  falling  ex¬ 
hausted,  were  borne  to  the  adjacent  rail- 
way  line  to  await  the  chance  of  a  passing 
train  ;  how  the  piteous  yells  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  being  flogged  cut  the  darkness  like 
a  knife.  Then  the  mad  struggle  for  water 
when  the  “  Halt”  sounded — rush  to  the 
foul  and  stinking  misnamed  “  Sweetwater 
Canal,”  faces  buried  in  the  putrid  water, 
men  lighting  for  room  to  kneel,  snatching 
and  emptying  the  kettles  as  fast  as  they 
were  filled,  till  at  last  they  had  to  be  es- 
corted  to  the  cooking  places  under  the 
protection  of  guards,  so  that  tea  could  be 
made,  which  with  ship  biscuit  was  the 
supper  of  officers  and  men.  All  night  we 
lay  in  an  abominable  stench,  the  cause  of 
which  morning  revealed.  It  came  in  great 
measure  from  the  canal,  which,  as  an 
Irishman  said,  was  “  shtiff”  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  camels  and  horses,  and 
there  were  many  human  corpses  as  well. 
This  ghastly  water  we  were  forced  to 
drink  ;  it  was  that  or  go  without.  I  fil¬ 
tered  my  water-bottle  full,  against  the 
day’s  march  ;  the  contents  still  remained 
the  color  of  mud  and  had  a  loathsome 
slimy  taste.  What  of  stench  the  canal 
did  not  yield  came  from  the  unburied 
bodies  of  horses  and  Egyptians  that  lay 
around  the  bivouac. 

While  the  army  lay  camped  at  Kassas- 
sin,  the  brigade  orders  issued  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  Septeml*er  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  night  march  on  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  which  Wgan  the  same  evening. 
One  of  the  injunctions  in  those  orders 
was,  I  remember,  that  each  man’s  water- 
bottle  should  be  filled  with  cold  tea — as 
we  supposed,  to  help  to  keep  us  awake. 
The  regimental  orders  issued  in  the  after¬ 
noon  confirmed  the  brigade  orders  and 
announced  that  the  position  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  was  to  be  attacked  with  the  bayo¬ 
net  ;  no  one  to  load  ;  and  not  a  shot  to 
be  fired  until  over  the  intrenchraents.  The 
men  cheered  vigorously  when  the  orders 
were  read  to  them.  They  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  their  colonel,  who,  although 
severe,  was  a  just  and  reasonable  man  ; 
and  he  knew  war,  for  he  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Crimea  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in 
which  latter  the  there  next  senior  officers 
had  also  served.  There  were  thirteen 
victories  on  our  colors,  but  scarce  a  man 
of  the  rank-and-file  had  ever  seen  a  battle. 
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for  the  regiment  had  been  last  in  action  to  be  fixed  till  the  order  is  given,  and  no 
daring  the  Indian  Mutinv.  man  is  to  charge  until  the  last  note  of  the 

The  regiment  paraded  at  5.45  p.  m.  ;  bugle  is  finished.  The  bayonet  alone  is  to 
when  the  word  “  Stand  at  ease”  had  been  do  the  work,  and  not  a  shot  is  to  be  fired 
given,  the  captains  of  companies  explained  until  the  trenches  are  carried.  You  are  to 
to  their  men  what  they  had  to  do  to  make  fight  on  so  long  as  a  man  stands  up.  He* 
Tel-el-Kebir  a  victorv.  Our  captain  was  member  the  country  and  the  regiment  you 
no  great  orator,  but  lie  had  a  straightfor-  belong  to  ;  and  fight  now  as  fought  the 
ward  manly  manner  of  speech  that  some-  Highlanders  of  old  1” 
how  stirred  the  blood.  As  well  as  I  As  we  were  marching  the  four  miles  to 

can  remember,  this  was  about  what  he  Nine  Gun  Hill,  chums  were  giving  each 

said  :  other  messages  for  home  in  case  of  being 

”  Men,  yon  are  marching  to-night  to  killed,  for  all  knew  there  was  hard  fight- 
attack  a  strongly  intrenched  position  called  ing  Itefore  us.  My  comrade  was  a  practi- 
Tel-el-Kebir,  mounting  some  sixty  guns  cal  fellow  ;  ho  had  no  sentiment.  ”  If 
sweeping  our  line  of  approach.  On  the  I’m  put  out  of  mess,  chum,”  said  he, 
march  from  Nine  Gun  Hill  there  must  be  “  you’ll  find  two  sticks  of  tobacco  in  my 
no  smoking,  the  strictest  silence  must  be  pocket  that  you  may  have.”  Nine  Gun 
kept,  and  unless  ordered  to  the  contrary.  Hill  reached,  the  brigade,  in  dense  dark- 
you  are  to  continue  the  march  steadily,  no  ness,  deployed  into  line  of  half  battalions 
matter  if  bullets  and  shells  come  hailstone  of  double  companies  at  deploying  intervals 
fashion  into  the  ranks.  No  bayonets  are  — thus  : 

H - 

aS  _  .  CouMCting  fllev. 

A- 

During  the  halt  at  Nine  Gun  Hill,  two  pear  to  inform  him  in  a  whisper.  In  less 
tots  of  rum  per  man  were  served  out,  tho  than  an  hour  several  stars  disappeared, 
first  double  allowance  of  strong  drink  since  and  as  they  did  so.  Lieutenant  Kawson  in- 
quitting  board-ship.  ”  Dutch  courage”  dicated  others  for  us  to  watch.  The 
the  regimental  teetotaler  called  it,  but  no-  strictest  discipline  was  now  maintained, 
body  needed  any  incentive  to  fight.  The  and  silence  rigorously  enforced.  Save 
rum  was  mighty  comforting  in  the  chill  that  occasionally  a  horse  would  neigh  and 
night  air  ;  and  when  we  had  bolted  it — it  another  answer,  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
had  to  be  swallowed  on  the  spot — most  of  heard  but  the  slow  trampling  of  many  feet 
us  went  to  sleep,  for  a  good  many  their  on  the  sand,  resembling  the  fiuttering  of 
last  sleep  before  their  final  long  sleep  of  a  fiock  of  birds.  Once  a  man  on  whom 
all.  As  we  slumbered  there  was  a  sudden  the  rum  had  taken  effect,  or  whom  the 
alarm,  and  the  troops  promptly  sprang  to  weird  silence  had  made  ungovernably 
their  arms  ;  but  it  was  only  Sir  Garnet  nervous,  suddenly  broke  out  into  wild 
and  his  staff  riding  round  to  see  that  all  yells.  Sir  Garnet  immediately  rode  up 
was  in  order,  and  so  we  lay  down  again.  and  ordered  the  offender. to  be  bayoneted. 

About  1.30  A.M.  the  march  was  re-  but  the  regimental  surgeon  interposed,  and 
sumed.  The  79th  was  appointed  the  di-  begged  leave  to  chloroform  him  instead, 
reeling  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Itawson,  This  was  granted — the  man  was  drugged 

K.N.,  had  the  duty  of  guiding  it  by  the  into  insensibility  and  left  lying  on  the 

stars.  Clouds  obscured  the  sky  occasion-  sand. 

ally,  but  the  North  Star  and  part  of  the  After  marching  at  a  funeral  pace  for 
Little  Bear  remained  visible.  Another  about  two  hours  a  twenty  minutes’  halt 
non-commissioned  ofiicer  and  myself  bad  was  commanded.  As  the  orders  were 
the  honor  of  being  told  off  to  march  on  slowly  passed  from  company  to  company 
the  directing  flank,  and  we  were  conse-  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  they  did  not  reach 
quently  close  to  the  directing  guide.  Lieu-  the  flanks  of  the  brigade,  which  con- 
tenant  llawson.  We  were  ordered  to  take  tinned  in  motion,  retaining  the  touch 
off  our  helmets,  and  keep  our  eyes  fixed  until  the  extremities  all  but  met  in  front 
on  a  certain  star,  and  if  it  should  disap-  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  brigade  in  effect 
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formed  a  great  hollow  circle.  The  line 
had  to  he  laboriously  straightened  out  and 
re-formed  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  in 
all  but  silence  ;  and  it  was  a  tine  proof  of 
discipline  that  this  was  accompliithed  in 
twenty-tire  minutes.  The  advance  was 
resumed  about  4.30.  The  slowness  of 
the  pace  was  very  tiring,  and  but  for  the 
necessity  of  steadily  watching  the  stars,  1 
certainly  should  have  been  nodding  in 
sleep  as  I  moved,  as  many  men  were  do¬ 
ing.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  commanding 
the  brigade,  was  close  to  Lieutenant  liaw- 
son,  and  as  the  night  waned  and  nothing 
was  discerned,  he  was  clearly  beginning  to 
fear  that  something  was  wrong.  “  Are 
you  sure,  Kawson,”  he  asked  in  a  low 
tone,  “  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  !” 
“  Yes,  sir,”  said  liawson,  “  we  have  the 
North  Star  on  our  right,  and” — another 
whose  name  1  did  not  eaten — ”  in  our 
front  ;  and  soon  we  ought  to  be  there  or 
thereabouts.” 

Dawn  was  just  breaking.  I  could  dim¬ 
ly  see  some  objects  in  front  of  us  looking 
like  a  lot  of  kangaroos  hopping  backward 
and  forward — they  were  li^yptian  cavalry, 
we  afterward  learned.  I  nudged  my  com¬ 
panion,  and  Rawson  whispered,  ”  We  are 
not  far  off  now  !”  Suddenly  a  shout  was 
heatd,  then  two  shots  were  tired  from  op¬ 
posite  our  left  front,  and  a  man  of  F  com¬ 
pany  fell  dead.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this,  and  the  brigade  marched  on  silently, 
every  man  now  on  the  alert.  All  at  once 
a  whole  sheet  of  musketry  fire  flashed  out, 
lighting  up  the  scene  far  to  right  and  left. 
Above  the  crackle  of  the  rifle-fire  sounded 
loud  the  roar  of  artillery.  Regardless  of 
these  portents,  our  regiments  marched 
steadily  and  silently  on.  The  order  to 
‘‘  Fix  bayonets  !”  was  given  ;  when  it 
had  been  obeyed  and  the  men  sloped 
arms,  the  rattle  of  the  bullets  on  the  bay¬ 
onets  was  like  the  sound  of  hailstones 
striking  against  glass.  Some  men,  but  not 
many,  fell  wounded. 

The  79th  had  marched  quite  100  yards 
with  their  rifles  at  the  slope  when  the 
command  ‘‘  Prepare  tp  charge  !”  was 
given.  Down  came  the  rifles  of  the  front 
rank  of  the  unbroken  line,  the  ”  Charge  !” 
sounded,  and  as  the  last  note  of  the  bugle 
died  away,  a  tremendous  cheer  was  raised, 
the  pipers  struck  up  the  slogan,  and  with 
our  gallant  colonel  in  front  shouting 
“  Come  on  the  Camerons  !”  the  ranks 
broke  into  double  time,  and  still  cheering 
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with  all  their  power,  swept  forward  on  the 
enemy’s  position.  One  of  the  pipers,  just 
as  ho  began  to  play,  had  his  bagpipes 
pierced  by  a  bullet,  and  most  discordant 
sounds  escaped  from  the  wounded  instru¬ 
ment.  “  Gude  faith,”  cried  the  piper 
philosophically,  but  the  bullet’s  a  deevil- 
itch  sicht  better  through  her  wame  than 
through  mine  !” 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  on  we  rushed  for 
quite  200  yards  under  a  shower  of  bullets, 
which  fortunately  were  aimed  too  high 
and  therefore  wrought  little  harm.  Sud¬ 
denly  our  charge  was  checked  by  the  first 
trench,  twelve  feet  deep  and  the  same  in 
width.  Many  fell  into  it  headlong,  and 
others  dropped  on  the  brink  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  farther 
bank.  The  fiist  man  up  among  them  was 
a  brave  young  soldier,  Donald  Cameron  by 
name,  who  had  rushed  to  the  front,  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  the  way.  I  saw  him  fight¬ 
ing  desperately  hand  to  hand  against  a 
throng  of  Egyptians,  till  a  bullet  through 
the  head  finished  him  and  he  tumbled 
back  stone  dead  into  the  trench.  It  was 
full  of  Highlanders  trying  to  clamber  up 
the  steep  farther  face,  and  slipping  back 
again,  for  there  was  no  foothold.  1  tried 
in  vain  three  times,  and  at  last,  calling  to  a 
comrade  ”  For  God’s  sake,  Finlay,  give 
me  a  leg  up  !”  I  succeeded  in  mount¬ 
ing.  Once  on  the  summit,  such  was  my 
state  of  excitement,  I  was  for  the  moment 
bewildered,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  do 
— the  enemy  swarmed  around  us  like  bees, 
all  in  white  wiih  red  fezzes,  some  brown- 
faced,  some  black-faced,  and  all  showing 
tlieir  infernal  white  teeth.  I  plunged  my 
bayonet  into  one  of  them  ;  the  man  fall¬ 
ing  toward  me,  his  weight  toppled  him 
and  me  back  into  the  trench,  and  we  fell 
together  on  top  of  one  of  iny  comrades  ; 
but  1  was  soon  again  on  the  farther  bank, 
assisted  up  by  four  of  my  mates,  and  then 
took  part  in  the  charge  of  the  regiment 
onwaid  toward  the  second  trench. 

Cheering  vigorously,  and  clearing  our 
way  with  the  bayonet,  we  were  soon  up 
to  and  across  that  obstacle.  Just  as  I  got 
on  my  feet  after  clambering  out  of  the 
trench,  I  was  felled  by  a  blow  across  the 
legs  from  the  clubbed  rifle  of  an  Egyptian, 
and  as  I  fell  saw  the  cold  steel  coming  at 
me  ;  but  my  comrades  saved  me,  and  in  a 
moment  I  was  up  again,  too  excited  to 
feel  any  pain.  Suddenly  there  were  shouts 
of  ‘‘  Retire  !  retire  !” — the  word  ran 
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along  the  ragged  front,  causing  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  general  check,  and  indeed  a  re¬ 
tirement  on  the  part  of  many  who  thought 
they  were  obeying  a  command.  Fortu¬ 
nately  a  staff  officer  in  the  nick  of  time 
galloped  forward  shouting  •“  No  retire¬ 
ment,  men  !  Come  on  !  come  on  !” 
There  was  a  gimeral  rally,  and  then  for¬ 
ward  we  went  again. 

Those  cries  of*  “  Retire”  had  been 
treacherously  raised  by  a  couple  of  ‘‘  Glas¬ 
gow  Irishmen,”  who  had  somehow  evaded 
the  precautions  that  were  in  force  since 
the  days  of  Fenianism  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
listment  of  disloyal  characters.  They  had 
Iieen  proved  cowards  or  something  worse 
on  two  occasions  when  the  regiment  was 
l»€fore  Kafr  Dowar  ;  and  in  virtue  of  in¬ 
structions  coming  through  the  captain, 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  appointed  a  sergeant  and  a  corporal 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  these  two  men  in 
the  battle.  They  were  charged  to  use 
their  own  discretion,  and  if  that  step  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  put  them  summarily  to 
death.  When  the  treacherous  dogs  raised 
their  shout  of  ”  Retire.”  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  appointed  to  watch  them 
promptly  did  their  duty.  I  saw  Sergeant 

- kill  one  of  them  with  a  thrust  of  his 

sword-bayonet  ;  and  also  saw  Corporal 

- fire  at  the  other,  who  fell  dead,  but 

whether  he  was  killed  by  the  corporal’s 
bullet  or  by  one  from  the  enemy  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  The  regiment  was 
unanimous  that  both  richly  deserved  to 
die,  in  which  conviction  every  honest 
soldier  will  concur. 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  daylight,  and 
it  was  now  apparent  that  in  the  semi-dark¬ 
ness,  the  scramble  at  the  trenches,  and  the 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  brigade  had 
fallen  into  concision,  and  that  in  the 
charging  and  struirgling  whirl  the  four 
regiments  had  got  all  mixed  up  and  inter¬ 
mingled.  There  was  a  short  halt  in  order 
to  re-form,  and,  this  roughly  and  hastily 
effected,  the  brigade  swept  down  toward 
Tel-el-Kebir  lock,  driving  all  opposition 
before  it.  Just  before  this  halt  I  received 
another  ‘‘  butt-ender,”  which  smashed  my 
water-bottle  to  pieces  and  knocked  me 
down,  but  I  was  immediately  dragged  up 
on  to  my  legs  again  by  my  fighting  chum, 
who  exclaiming,  ‘‘  St^l  for  leather  !  take 

that,  yon  - !”  sent  his  bayonet  into 

the  Egyptian  who  had  felled  mo.  The 
regiment  when  re-forming  had  suffered 


from  a  cross  fire  coming  from  the  trenches 
on  either  flank,  to  silence  which  skirmish¬ 
ers  were  thrown  out  to  the  left.  They 
speedily  cleared  the  trench  and  drove  the 
enemy  along  it  through  a  cross  trench  into 
trenches  farther  to  the  left  and  rear.  The 
detachment  attacking  the  former  came  on 
a  gun,  the  gunners  belonging  to  which 
stood  their  ground  and  fought  to  the  last 
man  ;  they  were  killed,  the  gun  was  taken, 
and  then  brought  into  action  against  its 
owners. 

As  the  regiment  was  pursuing  its  ad¬ 
vance,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  he  detached 
by  an  order  from  the  seigeant-major  to 
take  charge  of  a  prisoner,  a  man  over  six 
feet  high  and  as  black  as  a  coal.  He  was 
sullen  and  would  not  move  ;  I  tried  to  stir 
him  with  a  hint  from  the  butt  end  of  my 
rifle,  on  which  he  bolted,  and  I  had  to 
stop  his  flight  with  a  bullet.  Setting  out 
to  follow  the  regiment  I  came  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  a  big  Egyptian  officer, 
revolver  in  one  hand,  sword  in  the  other. 
He  fired  and  hit  me  on  the  right  hand, 
but  the  bullet  glanced  off  a  ring  I  wore, 
and  I  rushed  at  him  with  the  bayonet. 
He  warded  off  my  first  thrust  and  my 
second  ;  I  then  feinted,  he  swung  his 
sword  round  for  the  parry  and  had  not 
time  to  recover  it  before  the  bayonet  was 
in  him.  A  pull  on  a  blue  seal  banging 
from  his  tunic  brought  to  light  a  silver 
watch,  which  I  still  keep  as  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  him. 

When  I  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 
overlooking  Tel-el-Kebir  lock,  there  lay 
below  me  the  many  hundred  tents  of  the 
Egyptian  camp,  and  I  could  see  the  enemy 
swimming  the  canal,  and  running  like  deer 
across  the  desert  in  thousands.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Brigade  was  hurrying  forward,  as  also 
the  Scottish  division  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
at  a  gallop  ;  when  the  gunners  passed  the 
Highland  Brigade,  such  a  cheer  went  up 
as  they  shouted  ‘‘  Scotland  forever !” 
Halting,  they  nnlimbered,  loaded,  fired  a 
round  or  two  with  great  effect,  and  then, 
as  it  seemed  in  a  few  seconds,  they  were 
off  again  at  a  tearing  gallop.  One  of  their 
shells  fell  into  a  magazine,  and  the  noise 
of  the  explosion  was  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead.  Another  struck  and  disabled 
the  engine  of  a  train  pulling  out  from  the 
railway  station.  It  could  not  proceed, 
but  another  made  shift  to  start,  and  al¬ 
though  a  shell  struck  and  shattered  the 
hindmost  carriage,  it  held  on  and  got 
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away.  A  steady  rattle  of  musketry  indi> 
Gated  the  route  of  the  Indian  contingent 
advancing  south  of  the  canal  ;  and  soon 
after  the  Highland  Brigade  had  reached 
Tel-el-Kebir  lock,  Sir  Garnet  galloped  up 
with  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  called  out  to 
us  “  The  battle  is  won,  men  !”  and  sent 
the  42d  to  clear  the  village.  Just  as  we 
were  cheering  the  Genei^,  the  cavalry 
came  galloping  forward  to  take  up  the 
pursuit,  and  shouting  with  many  oaths, 

“  You - jocks  haven’t  left  us  the 

chance  of  a  fight  !”  shot  past  in  a  whirl 
of  dust  above  which  flashed  lanceheads 
and  waving  swords. 

The  men  had  been  suffering  so  fearfully 
from  thirst  before  they  reached  the  canal, 
that  I  saw  some  of  them  drinking  the 
blood  that  ran  out  of  wounded  camels. 
When  we  had  drunk  our  fill  of  canal  water 
the  “  Assembly”  was  sounded  and  the 
roll  was  called,  when  many  a  poor  fellow 
had  to  be  marked  as  ‘  ‘  absent.  ’  ’  Men  told 
each  other  of  their  adventures,  narrated 
their  escapes,  and  had  time  now  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  bare  legs,  from  which  much 
skin  had  been  lost  in  falling  into  and 
clambering  out  of  the  trenches.  The  most 
remarkable  escape  I  remember  was  that  of 
a  color-sergeant  who  was  looking  at  the 
enemy  through  a  binocular  when  a  bullet 
came  along,  shivered  the  glass  and  then 
dropped  spent  into  his  mouth,  from  which 
he  spat  it  with  the  loss  only  of  a  couple  of 
teeth.  Some  of  us  were  detailed  to  search 
the  Egyptian  camp  to  make  sure  that  none 
of  the  enemy  remained  lurking  in  it.  A 
guard  was  set  on  Arabi's  tent,  through 
which  I  had  passed  in  the  advance,  and 
had  snatched  a  cutlet  from  the  table,  little 
wotting  to  whom  tent  and  food  bad  be¬ 
longed.  I  had  the  luck  to  chance  on  a 
sm^l  shed  full  of  melons,  nuts,  bottles  of 
eau  de  Cologne,  tins  of  Turkish  tobacco 
and  boxes  of  cigarettes.  I  filled  my 
water-bottle  with  eau  de  Cologne,  my 
haversack  with  cigarettes,  and  with  a  tin 
of  tobacco  and  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne 
in  my  hand  went  in  search  of  my  captain, 
lie  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  tent  of 
which  the  oflicers  had  taken  possession, 
and  I  banded  the  eau  de  Cologne  bottle  to 
a  major,  an  Irishman,  who  swallowed  the 
contents  neat  at  a  gulp,  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed,  ”  Holy  Jasus,  isn’t  that  good 
stuff  !”  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
other  oflicers.  Presently  I  met  my  cap¬ 
tain,  to  whom  1  gave  the  cigarettes,  and 


showed  him  where  he  could  get  all  he 
wanted  of  lemons,  tobacco,  and  eau  de 
Cologne  ;  he  gave  me  a  sovereign  for  my 
trouble. 

Volunteers  were  now  called  for  to  go 
and  assist  the  wounded.  I  made  one  of 
the  party,  and  started  well  equipped  with 
pipe  in  mouth,  a  haversack  full  of  cigar, 
ettes,  a  water-bottle  full  of  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  plenty  of  water.  .The  sights  of  the 
battle-field  were  grewsome,  now  one  looked 
at  them  in  cold  blood.  The  artillery  had 
wrought  fearful  havoc.  I  remember  one 
heap  of  twenty-four  corpses,  some  blown 
absolutely  into  fragments,  others  headless, 
others  with  limbs  lopped  off.  Some  of 
the  dead  Egyptians  were  roasting  slowly 
as  they  lay  ;  their  clothing  had  l>een  ig¬ 
nited  and  was  still  smouldering.  A  man  of 
the  Rifles  came  along,  drew  his  pipe  from 
his  pocket,  and  lit  it  at  one  of  those  bod¬ 
ies,  remarking,  somewhat  brutally  it  struck 
me  :  ‘‘By  — —  I  never  thought  I  should 
live  to  use  a  dead  Egyptian  for  a  light  to 
my  pipe  !”  In  the  outer  trench  our  dead 
and  wounded  lay  more  thickly  than  those 
of  the  enemy,  but  in  the  inner  trenches 
aud  on  the  spaces  between,  for  one  man  of 
ours  there  were  certainly  ten  Egyptians. 
In  the  redoubts,  the  black  gunners  lay 
dead  or  wounded  almost  to  a  man,  for 
they  bad  been  fastened  to  the  guns  and  to 
each  other  by  small  chains  attached  to 
ankle-fetters,  so  as  to  leave  them  free  to 
work  the  guns,  but  hindering  them  from 
running  away.  Among  them  poor  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Rawson  lay  mortally  wounded  ;  it 
seemed  bitter  bard  after  his  fine  service  in 
guiding  the  army,  that  he  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  victory  should  lie 
dying  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  When  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  was  told  of  his  being 
wounded,  he  at  once  went  to  see  him. 
‘‘  Didn’t  I  lead  them  straight,  sir  f”  were 
the  dying  roan’s  last  faint  words — faith¬ 
ful  unto  duty  even  to  the  end. 

The  first  wounded  man  I  attended  to 
was  an  Egyptian  whose  moans  were  pite¬ 
ous,  aud  on  examination  I  found  him 
severely  wounded  in  the  belly.  I  poured 
some  eau  de  Cologne  down  his  throat, 
and  used  my  own  surgical  bandage  to  bind 
up  his  wound  so  as  to  keep  the  flies  from 
it.  Then  I  lit  a  cigarette,  put  it  in  his 
mouth,  placed  more  beside  him,  and  gave 
him  a  drink  of  water.  He  kissed  my 
hand,  and  muttered  something  about 
”  Allah.’’  I  had  not  left  him  far,  when 
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I  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle  and  a  bullet 
whizzed  by  my  ear.  Looking  round  I  saw 
the  smoke  of  the  shot  drifting  away  from 
where  my  wounded  man  lay,  and  noticed 
that  he  was  quietly  taking  aim  at  me 
affain.  lie  had  time  to  Are  a  second 
shot,  which  also  missed  me,  before  I 
reached  him,  and  1  had  no  compunction 
in  driving  the  life  out  of  him  with  my 
bayonet,  remarking  to  myself  as  I  took 
the  weapon  out  of  him  for  the  last  time, 
“  You  won’t  come  that  game  any  more, 
you  ungrateful  brute  !”  Many  such  in¬ 
stances  of  this  treacherous  hate  occurred. 
I  myself  had  to  wipe  out  four  more 
wounded  Egyptians  whom  I  caught  in  the 
act  of  firing  at  our  men  after  they  had 
passed.  To  run  the  bayonet  into  a  man 
who  is  down,  one  feels  to  be  hardly  the 
thing,  and  it  was  done  reluctantly,  but  in 
such  cases  as  I  have  described  it  was  a 
clear  act  of  compulsory  duty. 

Great  droves  of  prisoners  had  been 
brought  in,  seemingly  surprised  and  well 
pleased  at  being  taken  alive  instead  of 
being  massacred.  Most  of  them  were 
chewing  dates,  and  they  jabbered  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  in  a  language  quite 
unknown  to  any  of  us.  Over  the  mass 
was  placed  a  strong  guard,  and  then  burial 
parties  were  organized  from  among  them, 
furnished  with  shovels,  and  marched  un¬ 
der  escort  to  the  duty  assigned  them — the 
interment  of  their  own  dead.  There  was 
neither  decency  nor.  humanity  in  their 
method.  Dead  and  seeming  dead  were 
huddled  anyhow  into  the  trenches  and 
then  the  sand  was  shovelled  over  them. 
One  could  see  limbs  still  moving  and 
hands  feebly  raised  in  the  effort  to  ward 
off  the  indiscriminate  entombment,  hut 
the  callous  grave-diggers  took  no  notice 
of  those  dumb,  pathetic  remonstrances. 
The  smell  from  the  bodies  was  already 
overpowering,  which  some  accounted  for 
by  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian 
of  drinking  quantities  of  oil. 

Having  attended  to  several  of  the 
wounded,  I  began  to  wander  hack  in  the 
direction  of  Tel  el  Kebir.  Stray  bullets, 
coming  one  knew  not  from  where,  were 
still  flying  about.  I  felt  a  sudden  sting¬ 
ing  in  the  right  shoulder  which  caused  me 
to  drop  my  rifle,  but  I  picked  it  up  and 
went  on  although  the  pain  of  the  shoulder 
was  great.  Presently  I  felt  something 
trickling  down  my  arm,  which  to  my 
amazement  was  blood.  I  then  realized 


that  I  had  sustained  a  bullet  wound. 
There  were  surgeons  close  by,  to  whom  I 
went  and  had  a  hasty  dressing  applied  to 
the  wound,  which  I  was  told  was  only  a 
flesh  injury,  and  would  not  give  me  much 
trouble.  Feeling  faint,  however,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  of  a  ride  from  a  saihr 
who  was  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  offered 
to  take  me  to  my  regiment.  Camel-back 
I  found  rougher  than  aboard-ship  in  a 
high  sea.  Then  Jack  and  the  animal  did 
not  seem  to  understand  each  other,  the 
camel  resenting  Jack’s  attempts  to  steer  it 
by  hitting  it  on  the  head  with  a  stick, 
Jack  denouncing  the  beast  in  nautical 
language,  and  informing  me  that  ”  the 
- would  not  answer  the  helm.”  Al¬ 
though  in  pain,  1  laughed  so  heartily  that 
I  fell  off  the  camel,  and  for  a  time  lay 
where  I  had  fallen,  all  but  insensible. 
Pulling  myself  together,  I  set  out  to  walk 
and  soon  came  across  Sergeant  Donald 
Gunn,  of  my  regiment,  lying  dangerously 
wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  lung.  He 
could  not  walk  and  I  could  not  carry  him, 
but  when  I  reached  the  regiment  I  re¬ 
ported  his  whereabouts  as  nearly  as  I 
could  describe.  He  afterward  told  me, 
however,  that  he  lay  all  day  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night  before  being  carried  off  the 
field,  and  be  told  me  also  that  as  night 
closed  in  it  was  surprising  what  a  number 
of  apparently  dead  Egyptians  rose  all  over 
the  field,  and  ran  away  apparently  quite 
undamaged.  The  recovery  of  Gunn,  who 
after  having  been  wounded  fought  on  and 
did  great  execution  before  he  fell  from 
sheer  loss  of  blood,  was  long  extremely 
doubtful  ;  but  he  is  now  alive  with  the 
Distinguished  Conduct  medal  on  his 
breast,  and  holding  the  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  gate-keepers. 
Soon  after  leaving  Gunn,  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  horse  tied  to  a  stake  ; 
mounting  the  beast,  I  rode  him  into  camp, 
and  later  in  the  day  sold  him  to  an  otficer 
for  51.  I  now  had  my  wounded  shoulder 
properly  dressed,  and  was  glad  to  know 
that  I  need  not  go  into  hospital  because 
of  it.  My  comrades  had  gone  out  forag¬ 
ing  and  came  in  laden  with  poultry,  which 
were  promptly  plucked  and  consigned  to 
the  camp-kettles  :  we  were  all  sharp  set, 
for  we  had  eaten  nothing  but  biscuit  since 
leaving  Kassassin.  My  contribution  to  the 
fare  was  not  very  successful.  When  in  the 
Egyptian  camp,  I  came  across  some  little 
tin  boxes  labelled  with  a  word  which  I 
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harriedlj  read  as  “  potage.”  Some  of  the 
tins  I  brought  in,  and  promising  my  com> 
rades  a  treat,  I  had  a  kettleful  of  water 
boiled,  and  emptied  into  it  the  contents 
of  the  tins.  After  a  good  stirring  the 
supposed  soup  was  served  out.  The  first 
comment  was  that  it  was  curiously  black. 
When  it  was  cool  enough  to  be  tasted,  the 
wry  faces  made  over  it  were  a  caution,  and 

there  was  a  roar  of  “  Blacking,  by - !” 

Blacking  it  was  ;  the  label  which  1  had 
read  “  potago”  was  actually  “  cirage.” 

The  total  casualties  of  the  British  army 
engaged  at  Tel-el-Kebir  amounted  to  330, 
of  which  243  occurred  in  the  Highland 
Brigade,  leaving  96  to  represent  the  losses 
of  the  rest  of  the  force.  The  79th  was 


the  first  regiment  across  the  outer  in- 
trenchment,  because  it  fixed  bayonets  on 
the  march,  whereas  the  other  regiments  of 
the  brigade  halted  to  do  this  ;  but  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  time  was  only  that  of  a  few 
seconds.  The  defenders  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  although  no  doubt  they  had  little 
idea  we  were  so  close  as  we  were  when 
our  approach  was  detected.  They  slept  in 
the  fighting  positions,  and  were  alert  on 
the  first  alarm.  We  were  under  their  fire 
for  300  yards,  and  a  very  heavy  fire  it 
was  ;  hut  that  nine-tenths  of  it  was  aimed 
too  high — if  indeed  it  was  aimed  at  all — 
it  must  have  wrought  great  havoc  in  our 
ranks. — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  SUNLIGHT  LAY  ACROSS  MY  BED. 

BT  OLIVK  SCHKXINER. 

Part  I. — Hell. 


In  the  dark  one  night  I  lay  upon  my 
bed.  I  heard  the  policeman’s  feet  beat 
on  the  pavement  ;  I  heard  the  wheels  of 
carriages  roll  home  from  houses  of  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  I  heard  a  woman’s  laugh  below 
ray  window — and  then  I  fell  asleep.  And 
in  the  dark  I  dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed 
God  took  my  soul  to  Hell. 

Hell  wss  a  fair  place  ;  the  water  of  the 
lake  was  blue. 

I  said  to  God,  “  I  like  this  place.” 

God  said,  ‘‘  Ay,  dost  thou  f” 

Birds  sang,  turf  was  by  the  water  edge, 
and  trees  grew  from  it.  Away  off  among 
the  trees  I  saw  beautiful  women  walking. 
Their  clothes  were  of  many  delicate  colors 
and  clung  to  them,  and  they  were  tall  and 
graceful  and  had  yellow  hair.  Their  robes 
trailed  over  the  grass.  They  glided  in  and 
out  among  the  trees,  and  over  their  heads 
hung  yellow  fruit  like  drops  of  melted 
gold. 

I  said,  ‘‘It  is  very  fair ;  I  would  go 
up—” 

God  said,  ‘‘  Wait.” 

And  after  a  while  I  noticed  a  fair 
woman  pass  :  she  looked  this  way  and 
that,  and  drew  down  a  branch,  and  it 
seemed  she  kissed  tho  fruit  upon  it  softly 
and  went  on  her  way,  and  her  dress  made 
no  rustle  as  she  passed  over  the  grass.  And 
when  I  saw  her  no  more,  from  among  the 


stems  came  another  woman  fair  as  the 
last,  in  a  delicate  tinted  rube  ;  she  looked 
this  way  and  that.  When  she  saw  no  one 
she  drew  down  the  fruit,  and  when  she 
had  looked  over  it  long  she  put  her  mouth 
to  it  softly  and  went  away.  And  1  saw 
other  and  other  women  come,  making  no 
noise,  and  they  glided  away  also  over  the 
grass. 

And  I  said  to  God,  ‘‘  W’hat  are  they 
doing  ?” 

God  said,  ‘‘  They  are  poisoning  tho 
fruit.” 

And  I  said,  ‘‘  How!” 

God  said,  ‘‘  They  touch  it  with  their 
lips,  when  they  have  made  a  tiny  wound 
in  it  with  their  fore-teeth  they  set  in  it 
that  which  is  under  their  tongues  ;  they 
close  it  with  their  lip — that  no  man  may 
see  the  place,  and  pass  on.” 

I  said  to  God,  ‘‘  Why  do  they  do  it  f” 

God  said,  ”  That  another  may  not  eat.” 

I  said  to  God,  ‘‘  But  if  they  poison  all 
then  none  dare  eat  ;  what  do  they  gain  f” 

God  said,  ‘‘  Nothing.” 

I  said,  ‘‘Are  they  not  afraid  they  may 
themselves  bite  where  another  has  bit¬ 
ten  ?” 

God  said,  ‘‘  They  are  afraid.  In  Hell 
all  men  are  afraid.” 

He  called  me  farther.  And  the  water 
of  the  lake  seemed  less  blue. 

To  the  right  among  the  trees  were  men 
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working.  And  I  said  to  God,  “  I  •bonld 
like  to  go  and  work  with  them.  Hell 
muRt  be  a  very  fruitful  place,  the  soil  is  so 
verdant.” 

God  said,  “  Nothing  grows  in  the  gar¬ 
den  they  are  making.” 

And  we  stood  looking  ;  and  I  saw  them 
working  among  the  bushes,  and  they  dug 
holes,  but  in  them  they  set  nothing,  and 
when  they  had  covered  them  with  sticks 
and  earth  each  went  a  way  off  and  sat 
watching  from  behind  the  bushes  ;  and  I 
noticed  that  as  each  walked  ho  set  his  foot 
down  carefully,  looking  where  he  trod.  I 
said  to  God,  “  What  are  they  doing  f” 

God  said,  ”  Making  pitfalls  into  which 
their  fellows  may  sink.” 

I  said  to  God,  “  Why  do  they  do  it  ?” 

God  said,  ”  Eiach  thinks  that  when  his 
brother  falls  he  will  rise.” 

I  said  to  God,  ‘‘  How  will  he  rise  !” 

God  said,  ”  He  will  not  rise.” 

And  I  saw  their  eyes  gleam  from  be¬ 
hind  the  bushes. 

I  said  to  God.  ”  Are  these  men  sane  ?” 

God  said,  ‘‘  They  are  not  sane  ;  there 
is  no  sane  man  in  Hell.” 

And  He  called  me  to  come  farther. 

And  the  grass  seemed  duller  than  it  bad 
been,  and  I  looked  where  I  trod. 

And  we  came  where  Hell  opened  into  a 

Elain,  and  a  great  house  stood  there. 

ovely  pillars  upheld  the  roof,  and  white 
marble  steps  led  up  to  it.  The  wind  of 
heaven  blew  through  it.  Only  at  the  back 
hung  a  thick  curtain.  Fair  men  and 
women  there  feasted  at  long  tables.  They 
danced,  and  I  saw  the  robes  of  women 
flutter  in  the  air  and  heard  the  laugh  of 
strong  men.  What  they  feasted  on  was 
wine  ;  they  drew  it  from  large  jars  which 
stood  somewhat  in  the  background,  and  I 
saw  the  wine  sparkle  as  they  drew  it. 

And  I  said  to  God,  “  I  should  like  to 
go  up  and  drink  too.”  And  God  said, 
‘‘  Better  wait  a  little.”  And  I  saw  men 
coming  in  ;  they  lifted  the  corner  of  the 
curtain  at  the  sides  and  crept  in  quickly  ; 
they  let  the  curtain  fall  behind  them,  and 
they  bore  great  jars  they  could  hardly 
carry.  And  the  men  and  women  crowded 
round  them,  and  the  new  comers  opened 
their  jars  and  gave  them  of  the  wine  to 
drink  ;  and  I  saw  that  the  women  drank 
even  more  greedily  than  the  men.  And 
when  others  had  well  drunken  they  set  the 
jars  among  the  old  ones  beside  the  wall, 
and  took  their  places  at  the  table.  And  I 


saw  that  some  of  the  jars  were  very  old 
and  dusty,  but  others  had  still  drops  of 
new  must  on  them  and  shone  fioin  the 
furnace. 

And  I  said  to  God,  ‘‘  What  is  that  ?” 
For  amid  the  sound  of  the  singing,  and 
over  the  dancing  of  feet,  and  over  the 
laughing  across  the  wiue-cups  I  heard  a 
sound. 

And  God  said,  ‘‘  Stand  a  way  off.” 

And  He  took  me  where  1  saw  both 
sides  of  the  curtain.  Behind  the  house 
was  the  wine-press  where  the  wine  was 
made,  and  I  saw  the  grapes  crushed.  I 
said,  “  Do  they  not  hear  it  !” 

God  said,  ‘‘  The  curtain  is  thick  ;  they 
are  feasting.” 

And  I  said,  ”  But  the  men  who  came 
in  last  ?” 

God  said,  “  They  let  the  curtain  fall 
behind  them.” 

I  said,  ‘‘  How  came  they  by  their  jars 
of  wine  ?” 

God  said,  ‘‘  In  the  treading  of  the  press 
these  are  they  who  came  to  the  top  ;  they 
have  climbed  out  over  the  edge,  and  tilled 
their  jars  from  below,  and  gone  in  to  the 
house.” 

And  I  said,  ‘‘  If  they  had  fallen  as  they 
climbed —  I” 

God  said,  “  They  had  been  wine  !” 

And  I  stood  a  way  of!  watching  in  the 
sunshine,  and  I  shivered. 

God  lay  in  the  sunshine  watching  too. 

Then  there  rose  one  among  the  feasters, 
who  said,  ‘‘  My  brethren,  let  us  pray  I” 

And  all  the  men  and  women  rose  :  and 
strong  men  bowed  their  heads,  and 
mothers  folded  their  little  children’s  hands 
together,  and  turned  their  faces  upward, 
to  the  roof.  And  he  who  first  had  risen 
stood  at  the  table  head,  and  stretched 
out  both  his  hands,  and  his  beard  was 
long  and  white,  and  his  sleeves  and  his 
beard  had  been  dipped  in  wine  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  sleeves  were  full  they  held  much 
wine,  it  dropped  upon  the  floor. 

And  he  cried,  “  My  brothers  and  my 
sisters,  let  us  pray.  ” 

And  all  the  men  and  women  answered, 
“  Let  us  pray.” 

And  he  cried  out,  “  For  this  fair 
banquet  house  we  thank  Thee,  Lord.” 

And  all  the  men  and  women  said, 
“  We  thank  Thee,  Lord.” 

‘‘  Thine  is  this  house,  dear  Lord.” 

‘‘  Thine  is  this  house.” 

”  For  us  hast  Thou  made  it.” 
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“  For  U8.” 

“Oh,  fill  our  jars  with  wine,  dear 
Lord.” 

“  Our  jar*  with  wine.” 

“  Give  peace  and  plenty  in  our  time, 
dear  Lord." 

“  Peace  and  plenty  in  our  time  “ — I 
aaid  to  God,  “  VVhom  ia  it  they  are  talk- 
injt  to  God  aaid,  “  Do  I  know  whom 
they  apeak  of  ’  1  aaw  they  were  look¬ 

ing  up  at  the  roof,  not  out  in  the  aun- 
shine,  where  God  lay. 

“  — dear  Lord  !” 

“Dear  Lord.” 

“  Our  children’s  children.  Lord,  shall 
rise  and  call  Thee  blessed.” 

Our  children’s  children.  Lord  1” — I 
said  to  Go«l,  “  The  grapes  are  crying  !” 
God  said,  “  Still  !  I  hear  them.” — “  shall 
call  Thee  blessed.” 

“  Pour  forth  more  wine  upon  ua. 
Lord.” 

“  More  wine.” 

“  More  wine.” 

“  More  wine  I” 

“  Wine  !  !” 

“  Wine  1  !” 

“  Wine  !  !  !” 

“  Dear  Lord  I” 

And  then  the  feast  went  on.  And 
mothers  poured  out  wine  and  fed  their 
little  children  with  it,  and  men  held  up 
the  cup  to  women’s  lips  and  cried,  “  Be¬ 
loved  !  drink,”  and  women  filled  their 
loveis’  fiagons  ;  and  yet  the  feast  went 
on.  And  after  a  while  I  looked,  and  I 
saw  the  curtain  that  hung  behind  the 
house  moving. 

I  said  to  God,  “  What  is  it — a  wind  !” 

God  said,  “  A  wind.” 

And  it  seemed  to  me,  that  against  the 
curtain  I  saw  pressed  the  forms  of  men 
and  women.  And  after  a  while  the  feast- 
ers  saw  it  also,  and  they  whispered.  Then 
some  rose  and  gathered  the  oldest  cups 
and  into  them  they  put  what  was  left  at 
the  bottom  of  other  vessels.  Mothers 
whispered  to  their  children,  “  Do  not 
drink  all,  save  a  little  drop  when  you  have 
drunk  well.”  And  when  they  had  col¬ 
lected  the  dregs  tliey  slipped  the  cups  out 
under  the  bottom  of  the  curtain  without 
lifting  it.  After  a  while  the  curtain  left 
off  moving. 

I  said  to  God,  “  Uow  is  it  ?” 

He  said,  “  They  have  gone  away  to 
drink  it.” 

I  said,  “  They  drink  it — their  own  1” 


God  said,  “  It  comes  from  this  side  the 
curtain  :  they  are  very  thirsty.” 

Then  the  feast  went  on,  and  after  a 
while  I  saw  a  small,  white  hand  sPipped  in 
below  the  curtain  edge  along  the  floor  ; 
and  it  motioned  toward  the  wine  jars. 

And  I  said  to  God,  “  Why  is  that  hand 
so  bloodless !” 

And  God  said,  “It  is  a  wine-pressed 
hand.” 

The  men  saw  it  and  started  to  their 
feet ;  and  women  cried,  and  ran  to  the 
great  wine  jars,  and  threw  their  arms 
about  them,  and  cried,  “  Ours,  our  own  !” 
and  twined  their  long  hair  around  them. 

I  raid  to  God,  “  Why  are  they  fright¬ 
ened  of  that  one  small  hand  !” 

God  answered,  “  Because  it  is  so 
white.” 

And  men  ran  in  a  great  company  tow¬ 
ard  the  curtain,  and  struggled  there.  I 
heard  them  strike  upon  the  floor  with 
their  feet.  And  when  they  moved  away 
the  curtain  hung  smooth  ;  and  there  was 
a  small  mark  of  wine  upon  the  floor. 

I  said  to  God,  “  Why  do  they  not  wash 
it  out  ?” 

God  said,  “  They  cannot.” 

And  they  took  small  stones  and  put 
them  down  along  the  edge  of  the  curtain 
to  keep  it  down.  And  the  men  and 
women  sat  down  again  at  the  tables. 

And  I  said  to  God,  “  Will  those  stones 
keep  it  down  f” 

God  said,  “  What  think  you — if  the 
wind  blew  f” 

And  the  feast  went  on. 

And  suddenly  I  cried  to  God,  “  If  one 
should  rise  among  them,  even  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  start  up  from  the  table  and 
should  cast  away  hia  cup,  and  cry  aloud, 

‘  My  brothers,  oh,  my  sisters,  wait !  what 
is  it  that  we  drink  ?  ’ — and  with  his  sword 
should  cut  in  two  the  curtain,  and  holding 
wide  the  fragments,  cry,  ‘  My  brothers,  oh, 
my  sisters,  see  !  it  is  not  wine,  not  wine  ! 
not  wine  !  My  brothers,  oh,  my  sisters 
—  !  ’  and  he  should  overturn — ” 

God  said,  “  Still  ! — see  there.” 

I  looked  :  before  the  banquet-house, 
among  the  grass,  I  saw  a  row  of  mounds, 
flowers  covered  them,  and  gilded  marble 
stood  at  their  heads.  I  asked  God  what 
they  were. 

He  answered,  “  They  are  the  graves  of 
those  who  rose  up  at  the  feast  and  cried 
aloud.” 

And  I  asked  God  how  they  came  there. 
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He  said,  “  Tbe  men  of  the  banquet* 
house  rose  up  and  cast  them  down  back* 
ward.” 

I  said,  “  Who  buried  them  f” 

God  said,  The  men  who  cast  them 
down.” 

I  said,  ”  How  came  it  that  they  threw 
them  down,  and  then  set  flowers  and  mar¬ 
ble  over  them  I’  ’ 

God  said,  ”  Because  the  bones  cried 
out,  they  covered  them.” 

And  among  the  grass  and  weeds  I  saw 
an  unburied  body  lying  ;  and  I  asked  God 
whv  it  was. 

God  said,  ”  Because  it  died  only  yes¬ 
terday.  In  a  little  while,  when  the  flesh 
shall  have  fallen  from  its  bones,  they  will 
bury  it  also,  and  plant  flowers  over  it.” 

And  still  the  feast  went  on. 

Men  and  women  sat  at  the  tables 
quafling  great  bowls.  Some  rose,  and 
threw  their  arms  about  each  other,  and 
danced  and  sang.  They  pledged  each 
other. 

Higher  and  higher  grew  the  revels. 

Men,  when  they  had  drunk  till  they 
could  no  longer,  threw  what  was  left  in 
their  glasses  to  the  roof,  and  let  it  fall 
back  in  cascades.  Women  dyed  their 
children’s  garments  in  the  wine,  and  fed 
them  on  it  till  their  tiny  mouths  were  red. 
Sometimes,  as  the  dancers  whirled,  they 
overturned  a  vessel,  and  their  garments 
were  liesprinkled.  Children  snt  upon  the 
floor  with  great  bowls  of  wine,  and  swam 
rose-leaves  on  them  for  boats.  They  put 
their  hands  in  the  wine  and  blew  large 
red -colored  bubbles. 

And  higher  and  higher  grew  the  revels, 
and  wilder  the  dancing,  and  louder  the 
singing.  But  here  and  there  among  the 
revellers  were  those  who  did  not  revel.  I 
noted  at  the  tables  here  and  there  men 
who  sat  with  their  elbows  on  the  table  and 
hands  shading  their  eyes  ;  they  looked 
into  the  wine-cup  beneath  them,  and  did 
not  drink.  And  when  one  touched  them 
lightly  on  the  shoulder,  bidding  them  to 
rise  and  dance  and  sing,  they  started,  and 
then  looked  down,  and  sat  there  watching, 
but  they  did  not  speak. 

And  here  and  there  I  saw  a  woman  sit 
apart.  The  others  danced  and  sang  and 
fed  their  children,  but  she  sat  silent  with 
her  head  aside  as  though  she  listened. 
Her  little  children  plucked  her  gown  ;  she 
did  not  see  them  ;  she  was  listening  ;  but 
she  said  nothing. 


And  the  revels  grew  higher.  Men 
drank  till  they  could  drink  no  longer. 
Some  lay  their  heads  upon  the  table, 
sleeping  heavily.  Women  who  could 
dance  no  more  leaned  on  the  benches 
with  their  heads  against  their  lovers. 
Little  children,  sick  with  wine,  lay  down 
upon  the  edges  of  their  mothers’  robes. 
Sometimes,  a  man  rose  suddenly,  and  as 
he  staggered  struck  the  tables  and  over¬ 
threw  the  benches  ;  some  leaned  upon  the 
balustrades  sick  unto  death.  Here  and 
there  rose  one  who  staggered  to  the  wine 
jars  and  lay  down  beside  them.  He  turned 
on  the  wine  tap  and  let  the  wine  run  out, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  sleeping. 

Slowly  the  thin  red  stream  ran  across 
the  white  marbled  floor  ;  it  reached  the 
stone  steps.  Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  it 
trickled  down,  from  step  to  step,  from 
step  to  step  :  it  sank  into  the  earth.  A 
thin  white  smoke  rose  from  it. 

I  did  not  say  anything  ;  neither  did 
God  speak.  He  beckoned  me  to  come 
on. 

And  after  we  had  travelled  for  a  while 
we  came  where  on  seven  hills  lay  the  ruins 
of  a  mighty  bouse  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  one  which  I  had  seen. 

I  said  to  God,  ”  What  did  the  men  who 
built  it  here  ?” 

God  said,  ”  They  feasted.” 

And  I  said,  “  On  what !” 

God  said,  “  Wine.” 

And  1  looked,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
behind  the  ruins  lay  still  a  circular  hollow 
within  the  earth  where  the  foot  of  a  wine¬ 
press  stood. 

I  said  to  God,  ”  How  came  it  this 
house  fell  f” 

God  said,  ”  The  earth  was  sodden.” 

And  He  called  me  to  come  farther. 

We  came  upon  a  hill  where  blue  waters 
played,  and  marble  lay  about.  1  said  to 
God,  ‘‘  What  stood  here  I” 

He  said,  ‘‘  A  pleasure-house.” 

I  looked,  and  at  my  feet  great  pillars 
lay.  I  cried  aloud  for  joy.  1  cried  to 
God,  ”  The  marble  blossoms  !’’ 

God  said,  ”  Ay,  ’twas  a  fairy  house. 
There  has  not  been  one  like  to  it,  nor 
shall  be.  The  pillars  and  the  porticos 
blossomed  ;  the  wine-cups  were  as  gath¬ 
ered  flowers  :  on  this  side  the  curtain  were 
broidered  fair  designs,  the  stitching  was 
of  gold.” 
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I  paid  to  God,  “  What  on  the  other 
side  !” 

God  said,  “  On  the  side  of  the  wine¬ 
press  it  was  dark." 

I  said  to  God,  “  How  came  it  that  it 
fell  f" 

God  said,  “  The  wind  blew." 

He  called  me. 

And  as  we  travelled,  we  came  where  lay 
a  mighty  ridge  of  sand,  and  a  dark  river 
ran.  There  rose  two  mounds. 

I  said  to  God,  “  They  are  very  great." 

God  said,  ‘‘  Exceeding  great." 

And  I  listened. 

God  asked  me  what  I  heard. 

1  said,  ‘‘  The  sound  of  weeping,  and  I 
hear  the  sound  of  strokes,  but  I  cannot 
tell  whence  it  comes." 

God  said,  ‘‘  The  echo  of  the  wine- press 
lingers  still  among  the  coping-stones  upon 
the  mounds.  A  banquet-house  stood 
here.” 

He  called  me  to  come  farther. 

Upon  a  barren  hill-side,  where  the  soil 
was  arid,  God  called  me  to  stand  still. 

He  said,  "  There  was  a  feasting-honse 
here  once  upon  a  time.” 

I  said  to  God,  "  I  see  no  mark  of  any 
feasting- house  here  now.” 

God  said,  “  There  is  not  left  one  stone 
npon  another  that  has  not  been  thrown 
down."  And  I  looked  round  ;  and  on 
the  hill-side  was  a  lonely  grave. 

I  said  to  God,  ‘‘  What  lies  there  t" 

He  said,  "  A  vine  truss  bruised  in  the 
winepress." 

And  at  the  head  stood  a  cross,  and  on 
the  foot  lay  a  crown  of  thorns. 

As  I  turned  to  go  I  looked  backward  ; 
the  wine-press  and  the  banquet-house  were 
gone,  but  the  grave  stood. 

And  on  the  edge  of  a  long  ridge  there 
opened  out  before  me  a  wide  plain,  with 
sand  across  it.  And  when  I  looked  down 
I  saw  great  stones  lie  shattered  ;  and  the 
desert  sand  half  covered  them. 

I  said  to  God,  "  There  is  a  writing  on 
them,  but  I  cannot  read  it." 

God  bent  and  blew  aside  the  desert 
sand,  and  cleared  it  with  His  finger,  and 
read  the  writing  :  ‘*  Weighed  in  the  bal¬ 
ance,  and  found — "  the  last  word  was 
wanting. 
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I  said  to  God,  “  It  was  a  banquet- 
house  f" 

God  said,  ‘‘  A  banquet-house." 

I  said,  ‘‘  There  was  a  wiue-press  here  ?” 

God  said,  “  A  wine-press." 

I  was  very  weary.  I  looked  across  the 
gray  sands  :  I  shaded  my  eyes  with  my 
hand.  The  pink  evening  light  was  lying 
over  everything. 

Far  off,  away  upon  the  sand,  I  saw  two 
figures  standing.  With  wings  upfolded 
high  above  their  heads,  and  stern  faces 
set,  neither  man  nor  beast,  they  looked 
across  the  desert  sand,  watching,  watch¬ 
ing,  watching.  I  did  not  ask  God  what 
they  were,  or  who  had  set  them  there.  I 
was  too  weary. 

And  still,  yet  farther,  in  the  evening 
light,  I  looked  with  my  shaded  eyes. 

Where  the  sands  were  thick  and  heavy 
I  saw  a  solitary  pillar  standing  :  the  top 
had  fallen,  and  the  sand  had  buried  it. 
On  the  broken  pillar  sat  a  gray  owl  of  the 
desert,  with  folded  wings  ;  and  slowly  by 
crept  the  desert  fox  trailing  his  brush,  and 
the  evening  light  cast  its  shadow  on  the 
sand. 

I  shaded  my  eyes.  Farther,  yet  far¬ 
ther,  I  saw  the  sand  gathered  into  heaps 
as  though  it  covered  something,  until  it 
faded  from  my  sight. 

I  cried  to  God,  ‘‘  Oh,  I  am  so  wearv.” 

God  said,  ‘‘  You  have  not  seen  half 
Hell." 

I  said,  “  I  cannot  see  more,  I  am  afraid. 
In  my  own  narrow  little  path  I  dare  not 
walk  because  I  think  that  one  has  dug  a 
pit  for  me  ;  and  if  I  put  my  hand  to  take 
a  fruit  I  draw  it  back  again  because  I 
think  it  has  been  kissed.  If  I  look  out 
across  the  plains,  the  mounds  are  covered 
houses  ;  and  when  I  pass  among  the  stones 
I  hear  them  crying.  The  time  of  the 
dancing  is  beaten  in  with  sobs,  and  the 
wine  is  alive.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  Hell  !" 

God  said,  “  Where  will  you  go  ?” 

I  said,  “  To  earth  from  which  I  came  ; 
it  was  better  there." 

And  God  laughed  at  me  ;  and  I  won¬ 
dered  why  He  laughed. 

He  said,  “  Come  with  Me,  and  I  will 
show  you  Heaven.” — Nete  Review. 
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However  history  may  change  its  coun> 
tenance  the  one  problem  which  is  the 
heart  of  it  remains  everlastingly  the  same. 
Through  all  thought  and  action,  all  civili* 
zation  and  life  in  every  age.  there  beats 
the  sombre  monotone  of  one  question — 
What  does  it  mean  !  Human  destiny  is  a 
problem  that  never  ends,  and  according  as 
men  have  answered  the  question,  so  have 
men  lived.  They  have  danced  to  it  ;  they 
have  groaned  and  perished  under  it.  Na¬ 
tions  and  races  have  felt  its  burden,  and 
they  have  risen  to  its  inspiration.  They 
have  made  life  beautiful  with  the  radiance 
of  Greece  or  strong  with  the  strength  of 
Koine,  ponderous  as  Egypt,  proud  as 
Krael,  dark  with  the  ugliness  of  Islam  or 
of  Scotland,  according  as  the  eternal  tone 
sounded  in  their  ears.  And  so,  too,  indi¬ 
viduals  make  believe  to  till  the  brief  hour 
with  light  and  song,  and  try  to  forget  that 
they  were  born  and  have  to  die.  Or  they 
turn  awav  from  the  music  and  the  mirth, 
and  wrestling  drearily  with  the  destiny  of 
death  and  hereafter  meanwhile  forget  that 
they  might  live.  Or  with  Shakespeare’s 
eye  and  Shakespeare’s  calm  they  have 
known  both  the  beauty  and  the  darkness, 
hare  seen  the  frolic  and  felt  its  pathos, 
and  having  done  their  worldly  task  and 
tinished  joy  and  moan  have  gone  home  to 
quiet  consummation.  But  from  the  book 
of  Job  to  In  Memoriam  humanity  is  still 
only  a  rock  round  which  surge  the  waters 
of  the  intinitc,  and  its  clearest  light  is 
hung  about  thick  and  daik  with  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  destiny. 

The  true  significance  of  the  problem  is 
not  as  it  questions  the  darkness  but  as  it 
relates  to  the  light.  “  We  know  what  we 
are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be.” 
Death  reveals  no  secrets,  but  life  puts  us 
riddles  which  we  must  solve  or  perish. 
Even  religion  in  all  its  forms  bears  out  the 
justice  of  this  view  of  the  problem.  For 
these  forms,  though  they  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  various  messages  they 
profess  to  bring  from  the  unknown,  yet 
depend  for  their  most  sustaining  power 
upon  the  directions  they  have  to  deliver 
concerning  the  known.  The  pith  and 
marrow  of  a  religion  consist  in  its  ethics 
not  in  its  theology.  Religion  itself,  not 
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ignoring  this,  appeals  to  man’s  concern  in 
the  finite,  and  only  interpiets  his  destiny 
by  projecting  that  finite  into  the  infinite. 
So  that  for  an  individual  the  true  reading 
of  the  problem  is  not,  “  What  shall  become 
of  me  when  I  am  dead  ?”  but,  “  What  docs 
this  life  mean  to  me  ?”  It  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  deny  the  supernatural  and  live. 
And  even  where  he  finds  the  power  of  a 
new  and  stronger  life  accruing  to  him  from 
a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  he  still  must 
begin  with  the  facts  around  him  and  trans¬ 
late  his  divine  faith  to  meet  the  element¬ 
ary  issues  of  human  affairs.  These  two 
sides  together  form  the  medal  of  life,  a 
medal  on  whose  obverse  may  be  traced 
sprigs  of  flowers,  implements  of  toil,  and 
weapons  of  battle,  and  at  the  foot  a  skull 
and  bones,  but  on  the  reverse  there  is 
written  a  hieroglyphic  which  no  eye  has 
read. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  history  of 
a  nation  do  we  find  these  two  sides  so  ab¬ 
solutely  and  irreconcilably  dissevered  as  in 
the  antagonism  of  parties  which  reft 
asunder  English  life  in  the  early  part  and 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, — the 
one  party  lightly  smiling  on  the  flower- 
sprigs  and  the  battle-gear,  the  other  too 
darkly  pondering  the  hieroglyphic.  Cava¬ 
lier  and  Puritan  may  be  taken  as  in  a 
sense  representing  the  comedy  and  the 
tragedy  of  life,  its  finite  and  its  infinite, 
its  natural  and  its  supernatural.  Their 
opposition  presents  only  a  partial  phase  of 
the  profounder  problem.  Their  violent 
division  contains  little  of  philosophy  in 
it,  but  however  partial  and  however  exag¬ 
gerated  both  sides  were,  they  embody  a 
historical  solution  under  which  a  philoso¬ 
phy  may  be  found  to  lie.  To  Chilling- 
worth’s  quaint  and  pathetical  humor,  the 
struggle  was  only  between  publicans  and 
sinners  on  the  one  side,  and  scribes  and 
pharisees  on  the  other.  Milton,  again, 
while  he  had  still  the  alternative  before 
him  of  espousing  either  side,  presented 
the  choice  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  his 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penteroso.  But  Milton,  - 
moving  in  his  seclusion  at  Horton  between 
the  sunshine  of  Euphrosyne  and  the  secret 
shades  of  woody  Ida’s  inmost  grove,  was 
as  far  from  realizing  the  mirth  of  the 
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Cavalier  as  he  was  from  being  darkened 
by  the  moroseness  of  the  Puritan,  and  was 
incapacitated  by  his  idealism  from  furnish¬ 
ing  a  true  picture  of  either  of  the  frag¬ 
mentary  sections  into  which  English  life 
was  split.  Ilis  deeper-toned  picture  has 
in  it  as  much  of  Ariel  as  the  lighter  one 
has  of  Puck.  The  Penseroso  from  the 
temper  of  his  mind  might  have  been  a 
Greek,  and  have  written  choruses  to  the 
PrometJims.  The  light  hearted  Allegro, 
oet  though  he  is,  could  never  have  joined 
ands  with  the  author  of  the  Ballad  on  a 
Wedding.  Milton  has  clarified  the  con¬ 
trast  of  all  its  less  refined  though  more 
realistic  elements,  has  idealised  both  sides, 
and  has  translated  the  merry  sinner  and 
the  sad  pharisee  into  the  universal  tongue. 
If  we  regard  the  contrasted  pictures 
through  the  refracting  glass  of  Milton’s 
“  visionary  rhyme,”  we  lose  sight  of  the 
veritable  features  of  which  U Allegro  and 
11  Pen$ero»o  are  an  unhistorical  reflex. 
We  must  read  Chillingworth’s  epigram 
into  Milton’s  poem,  and  see  pharisee  and 
sinner  as  they  were. 

From  their  earliest  emergence  as  Non¬ 
conformists  of  the  Reformation  epoch,  or 
to  speak  with  greater  historical  accuracy 
(since  they  did  partially  conform),  from 
their  first  appearance  as  the  ultra  Protes¬ 
tants  of  the  Tudor  period,  the  Puritans 
held  up  an  ideal  of  life  which  even  at  its 
best  represented  only  one  side  of  the  truth 
and  one  which  embodied  elements  essen¬ 
tially  false  in  themselves.  Their  restless 
and  fermenting  zeal  exerted  itself  as  a 
eontinual  protest  against  the  gracious 
wotldliness  of  the  Renascence,  and  when 
that  zeal  became  more  and  more  active 
and  Puritan  influence  effectively  poweiful, 
as  happened  before  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  there  awoke  a  reactive 
movement  among  the  representatives  of 
the  Renascence  ideal.  It  hardly  touched 
men  like  Sidney  and  Shakespeare,  but  it 
succeeded  in  introducing  into  English  life 
and  thonght  a  rupture  which  grew  ever 
wider.  The  humanists  drew  away  from 
the  zealots  as  Erasmus  had  drawn  away 
from  Luther.  The  more  serious  element 
became  shy  of  contact  with  all  this 
gracious  worldliness  and  left  dramatists 
and  poets  to  address  themselves  to  a 
changed  audience.  Now  this  Puritan  an¬ 
tagonism  did  not  proceed  originally  from 
a  loathing  of  the  stage  ;  it  sprung  from  a 
religious  ground.  It  was  an  objection 


founded  on  religious  principle,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  was  tabooed  and  anathematized  as 
heartily  as  ever  Dryden  or  Congreve.  The 
result  was  that  long  before  Puritanism  had 
assumed  the  supremacy,  it  had  driven 
poetry  and  the  drama  into  open  protest. 
When  the  Puritans  came  to  usurp  serious¬ 
ness  to  themselves  as  their  own  special 
quality,  and  were  now  presenting  serious¬ 
ness  in  a  light  which  was  never  prepos¬ 
sessing  and  was  frequently  odious,  those 
who  deemed  that  this  world  was  worth 
living  in,  as  well  as  dying  in,  revolted 
from  such  a  travesty,  and  were  impelled 
to  lay  an  exaggerated  emphasis  on  tho 
other  side  of  life. 

This  emphasis  of  revolt  finds  expression 
in  the  view  of  life  upheld  by  the  Cavalier 
poets.  With  these  life  was  in  the  main  a 
matter  of  love  among  the  roses. 

Ont  npon  it,  I  have  loved 
Three  whole  dajrs  together. 

The  Cavalier’s  joyous  temperament  sought 
only  the  light  of  ladies’  eyes,  the  sparkle 
of  the  wine-bowl,  and  a  song  that  had  the 
ring  of  Rupert’s  march  in  it. 

Carabine  slnng,  stirmp  a  ell  hnng. 

Flagon  at  saddlebow  merrily  sa  nng. 

It  was  enough  for  him  if  Julia  smiled,  and 
the  hours  slipped  to  the  passing  of  tho 
toast  and  a  chorus  of  “  Begone,  Dull 
Care.”  Robert  Herrick,  last  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans,  sat  in  his  vicarage  in  Devon  and 
lisped  hedonistic  songs  like  a  bibulous 
oriental  deity.  Suckling,  concerned  as  he 
was  in  laving  siege  to  the  I.4idy  Froths  of 
court  with  that  ‘‘  brisk  impudence”  of 
which  be  was  the  first  professional  master, 
would  scarcely  trouble  to  write  down  the 
verses  that  make  his  name  remembered. 
Lovelace,  ”  the  handsomest  man  in  his 
generation,”  with  his  “  incomparably 
graceful”  manners,  chirruped  on  every 
tree  while  the  summer  lasted,  and  when 
the  winter  came,  having  squandered  a 
fortune,  died  of  starvation  in  a  cellar. 
Carew,  the  first  and  according  to  some  the 
best  of  the  group,  devoted  his  fine  talent 
almost  entirely  to  praise  of  the  rosy  lip 
and  the  rosy  glass,  and  wrote  of  love’s 
raptures  with  an  exuberance  that  makes 
one  of  bis  best  poems  nnfit  to  be  quoted. 
The  Cavalier  was  not  aweary  to  be  rid  of 
this  world.  He  saw  it,  and  to  him  it  was 
all  very  good.  He  could  record  his  emo¬ 
tions  because  be  did  not  suspect  them. 
He  could  hold  up  the  mirror  to  natural 
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beauty,  because  be  did  not  mistrust  its 
si(;niticance.  Parson  Herrick’s  song  To 
the  Virffint  furnishes  the  key  to  the  Cava¬ 
lier’s  view  of  life  and  reveals  the  secret  of 
the  Cavalier’s  art  ;  but  the  face  of  a  Puri¬ 
tan  like  Cheynell  (that  member  of  the 
'Westminster  Assembly  who  at  Chilling- 
worth’s  burial  cursed  the  dead  body  over 
the  open  grave)  would  have  turned  green 
with  disgust  could  be  have  heard  a  Chris¬ 
tian  divine  trilling 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  time  is  still  a-llyiDg. 

This  is  the  Cavalier’s  protest  against  the 
incomplete,  gaunt,  and  deformed  ideal  of 
the  Puritan. 

^Vhcre  the  rose  reigns  and  locks  with  oint¬ 
ment  shine. 

Let  rigid  Cato  read  these  lines  of  mine. 

Wo  observe  its  limitation,  its  want  and 
waste,  its  frivolity  and  insipidity,  its  ele¬ 
vation  of  coquetry  and  flirting  into  man’s 
chief  end,  its  regardlessness  of  exalted 
motive  except  when  the  war- note  sounds, 
and  then  a  thrill  of  bravery  leaps  into 
words  eloquent  of  the  ideal  soldier  : 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  1  not  honor  more. 

It  is  possible  that  too  much  as  well  as 
too  little  may  be  made  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  If  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory’  of  them  were  to  the  Puritan  the 
allurements  of  Satan,  the  Cavalier  was 
only  too  ready  to  build  up  therein  a  heaven 
of  his  own.  Neither  saw  the  full  meaning 
of  the  vision  of  life.  The  I’uritan  recoiled 
from  its  glory  and  its  bounty  as  from 
something  that  imperilled  his  eternal  wel¬ 
fare  ;  the  Cavalier  with  his  limitations  was 
unfit  to  realize  its  deeper  purposes.  If  the 
Puritan  wanted  sunshine,  the  Cavalier 
wanted  shadow.  If  the  Cavalier  lived  too 
much  like  the  butterfly,  the  Puritan  lived 
too  much  like  the  worm.  With  their 
limited  range  the  Cavaliers  had  never 
looked  seriously  upon  death  ;  they  felt 
none  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  but  lived  on 
in  the  sunbeam  of  royal  favor  or  under  the 
smiles  of  their  mistresses  like  a  cluster  of 
beautiful,  musical,  merry  insects. 

We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  old 
Puritan  or  the  new  because  he  deems  that 
life  has  more  serious  concerns  than  gather¬ 
ing  rosebuds.  It  is  no  very  strong  creed 
to  carry  one  through  life  and  face  the 
destinies  with.  But  the  antagonism  which 


Puritanic  narrowness  provoked  did  not 
rest  with  the  light  laugh  of  the  Cavalier. 
It  deepened.  The  sensuous  tenderness 
and  touching  grace  of  some  of  the  Cava¬ 
lier  poets,  while  representing  an  inade¬ 
quate  view  of  life,  were  only  dwelling  on 
human  needs  with  an  easy  emphasis  which 
Puritanism  was  rendering  necessary  by  its 
denial  of  them.  But  when  the  Puritans 
deepened  the  emphasis  on  their  side  and 
sought  to  enforce  their  crude  conception 
of  seriousness  with  the  fetters  of  a  social 
despotism,  they  drove  seriousness  out  of 
the  minds  of  their  opponents.  A  divorce 
was  introduced  into  the  harmony  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  soul’s  life  held  up  as  distinct 
from  and  opposed  to  that  of  the  body. 
Contempt  was  thrown  upon  the  world  and 
the  flesh,  and  things  beautiful  were  re¬ 
garded  either  with  callousness  or  with 
hatred.  Life  was  sought  to  be  made  en¬ 
tirely  spiritual,  and  the  spiritual  'life  was 
clothed  in  such  a  grotesque  garb  that 
poetry  was  forced  from  spiritual  things 
into  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  the 
other  side  of  life.  A  soul  was  held  to  be 
identical  with  Puritanism  and  was  thought 
to  be  a  discreditable  possession.  When 
the  Puritanism,  therefore,  broke  down, 
what  usurped  its  place  was  this  other  side 
of  the  truth  driven  to  an  opposite  ex¬ 
treme,  distorted,  and  converted  into  what 
was  as  truly  a  caricature  of  mirth  as  the 
Puritan  ideal  was  a  caricature  of  solemnity. 
The  nation  had  had  enough  and  to  spare 
of  seriousness  and  now  it  plunged  into 
riot  and  revelry.  When  the  drama  was 
once  more  free  to  make  way,  it  spoke 
through  such  organs  as  Nell  Gwynne  and 
Mrs.  Behn,  and  rather  plumed  itself  than 
otherwise  upon  its  identity  with  mere 
worldliness  and  mere  flesh.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  Puritans  were  themselves  in¬ 
capable  of  poetry,  although  that  also  is 
true.  All  the  social  and  spiritual  influences 
of  the  tyranny  which  they  instituted  are 
as  faithfully  reflected  in  the  contemporary 
and  succeeding  poetry  as  they  are  in  the 
politics  and  court  life  of  the  Restoration, 
as  they  are  in  its  philosophy  so  hard  and 
material,  in  its  theology  so  cold  and 
rationalistic,  in  its  religion  so  formal  and 
worldly,  in  its  theatre,  its  public  manners, 
its  private  life. 

Here  then  is  the  Puritan  solution  of 
the  human  problem.  Psycologically  it  is 
made  to  consist  in  a  divorce  between 
spirit  and  sense,  and  historically  this  di- 
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vorce  is  founded'upon  a  religious  ground. 
It  was  their  religion  which  made  the  Puri¬ 
tans  discard  all  the  poetic  constituents  of 
life,  split  sense  away  from  spirit,  relenrate 
this  world  and  this  body  to  the  cum- 
anionship  of  the  devil,  and  seek  their 
uman  consummation  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  spirit  alone.  This  implies  a  radi¬ 
cal  mistake  in  their  philosophy  of  life 
quite  apart  from  the  extravagant  details 
through  which  their  spiritual  development 
aimed  at  realizing  itself  ;  and  it  is  the 
more  significant  when  we  consider  the 
extent  to  which  the  religious  sentiment 
has  always  been  combined  with  the  poetic, 
and  religion  in  all  its  forms  has  not  only 
allied  itself  with  poetry  but  depended 
upon  creative  art  for  its  emotional  suste¬ 
nance.  For  poetry  is  nut  merely  a  native 
instinct  of  our  humanity  as  it  is  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  bird  to  sing  ;  it  is  besides  in 
a  special  and  peculiar  sense  an  instinct  of 
religion.  In  approaching  the  divine,  man 
has  always  sought  for  a  rhythmic  utterance 
of  his  spiritual  needs  and  aspirations,  and 
the  voice  of  prayer  has  always  blended  it¬ 
self  with  the  voice  of  praise,  whether  in 
words  or  music.  Prophet  and  bard  hold 
the  same  divine  mission,  and  poetry  has 
been  and  is  the  highest  vehicle  of  approach 
to  God,  the  iiery  chariot  that  bears  man 
heavenward. 

Even  in  the  England  of  Puritan  times, 
troubled  as  it  was  and  inauspicious  to 
poetry,  there  was  beyond  the  strife  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  quiet  like  that  cloistered  peace  into 
which  Milton  withdrew  to  write  Paradiu 
Lost,  and  there  we  find  a  cluster  of  relig¬ 
ious  poets  interpreting  the  needs  of  the 
spiritual  life  with  an  inspiration  that  even 
now  has  power  to  sweeten  and  to  soothe. 
The  plainest  requirements  of  the  human 
soul  are  idealized  under  the  light  they 
bring,  and  its  vaguest  yearnings  are  made 
to  assume  a  bodily  and  realistic  com- 

Elexion.  There  is  George  Sandys  whom 
ord  Falkland  praised.  There  is  George 
Herbert  whose  wistful  trust  and  mingled 
longing  and  resignation  touch  the  uni. 
vcrsal  chord,  who  can  tell  in  a  single 
couplet  the  entire  secret  of  Christian  peace 
when  he  says, 

Mflthonght  I  beard  one  calling  “Child  T' 
And  I  replied,  “  My  Lord  !’’ 

And  whose  single  poem  On  Sunday, 
which  he  sung  to  his  lute  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  is  worth  the  whole  library  of 


literature  the  Puritans  have  given  us  on 
the  Sabbath  question  ; 

O  day  m  ^st  calm,  most  bright — 

Thu  week  were  dark  bnt  for  thy  light. 


His  longing — 

That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain. 
Where  I  have  left  my  glorious  train— 

is  the  source,  almost  in  the  same  language, 
of  the  later  poet’s  Intimation  that  “  Trail¬ 
ing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  from  God 
who  is  our  home.”  There  is  tjuarics,  and 
there  is  Habington,  whose  Castara,  like 
Vaughan’s  first  love,  l>ecame  for  him  a 
revelation  and  embodiment  of  the  divine. 
Having  mentioned  these,  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  all  the  religious  poets  of  the  period 
(except  Milton,  who  dwells  apart)  whom 
posterity  has  thought  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance,  but  Puritanism,  our  most  intense 
English  form  of  religion,  has  produced  no 
poetry  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  idle  to 
regard  Andrew  Marvell  as  a  Puritan  poet, 
though  he  did  for  Puritanism  what  it 
would  never  do  for  itself. — wrote  for  it 
one  fine  song.  Religion  enters  into  his 
verse  only  in  an  undertone  that  might  as 
properly  proceed  from  a  Brahmin  as  from 
a  Puritan. 

There  is  at  least  one  volume  extant  of 
genuine  Puritan  verse,  George  Withrr’s 
Hallelujah,  and  in  this  writer’s  conversion 
we  have  summary  illustration  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Puritan  to  poet  Remarkable,  as 
a  young  man,  for  his  ardent  and  impulsive 
nature,  a  gallant  as  well  as  a  satirist,  and 
as  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  beauty  as 
to  scourge  abuses,  be  threw  himself  into 
the  political  conflict,  and  preserving  in  his 
later  years  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  he 
ut  on  the  whole  armor  of  Puritanism  as 
e  cast  off  the  old  garments  of  worldli¬ 
ness.  In  1641  he  published  bis  Hallelu- 


Again,  there  is  Crashaw,  who  though  he 
passed  through  no  spiritual  stress  makes 
us  feel  the  fresh  rapture  of  love  with 
which  he  binds  earth  to  heaven.  He  is 
rendered  all  the  more  human  by  the 
haunting  need  that  brought  him  along  the 
way  lrod<len  by  St.  Theresa  to  touch  the 
robes  of  the  Muter  Dolorosa.  There  is 
Henry  Vaughan,  whose  poem.  The  Re¬ 
treat,  preludes  that  of  Wordsworth  upon 
the  heaven  that  lies  about  us  in  our  in¬ 
fancy  : 

Happy  those  early  hoars  when  I 

Shined  in  my  angel  infancy. 
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jah,  dedicating  to  “  the  Reptesentative 
Bodies  of  these  Kingdoms”  this  “  Sweet 
perfume  of  pious  praises  compounded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  art  of  tiie  spiritual  apothe¬ 
cary  to  further  performance  of  thankful 
devotions.”  II is  preface  is  peculiaily 
characteristic.  He  not  only  laments  the 
”  muddle  of  dirt  ”  with  which  his  early 
poems  had  defiled  him,  but  in  view  of  the 
”  profane  songs  now  delighted  in  to  the 
dishonor  of  our  language  and  our  relig¬ 
ion,”  he  petitions  that  Parliament,  by  its 
wisdom  and  piety,  will  provide  for  the 
suppression  of  such,  and  will  by  senatorial 
edict  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Hallelujah  in¬ 
stead.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
the  more  ludicrous — Wither  holding  up 
his  Hallelujah  and  groaning  over  the 
lyrics  of  his  youth,  or  Wither  petitioning 
Parliament  that  Herrick  should  be  inter¬ 
dicted  and  the  Hallelujah  legalized.  He 
is  now  chiefly  remembered  for  one  song  ; 

Shall  I  wasting  in  despair 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 

Think  of  his  remorse  on  reading  over 
again  this  lyric,  and  of  the  fatuity  that 
claimed  parliamentary  approval  for  lines 
such  as  the  following  upon  a  house-heat¬ 
ing  !  What  would  Bums  not  have  made 
of  the  subject ! 

Among  those  points  of  neighborhood 
Which  oar  forefathers  did  allow. 

That  oastom  in  esteem  hath  stood 
Which  we  do  pat  in  practice  now  : 

For  when  their  friends  new  dwellings  had, 
Them  thus  they  welcome  thither  made. 

Or  again.  Upon  a  Ride  in  the  Country  : 

With  what  great  speed,  with  how  mach 
ease. 

On  this  Thy  creature  am  I  borne, 

W'hich  at  my  will  and  how  Fplease 
Doth  forward  go  and  back  return  ! 

One  can  hardly  credit  them  to  come  from 
the  same  pen.  Yet  there  are  hundreds 
such  in  the  volume — upon  walking  to 
church  and  walking  from  church,  upon 
parents  having  children  and  parents  hope¬ 
ful  of  children  ;  songs  to  sing  when  we  put 
off  our  apparel,  and  songs  to  sing  when 
we  cannot  sleep  ;  verses  upon  all  manner 
of  subjects,  written  for  all  manner  of 
people,  from  man  in  general  and  woman 
in  general,  to  the  widower  or  widow  de¬ 
prived  of  a  troublesome  yoke- fellow — all 
in  ail  a  bundle  of  poverty-stricken  dog¬ 
gerel.  The  poet’s  art  was  ruined  by  his 
change  of  faith. 

Naw  Saaixa.— You  LI.,  No.  6. 


Wither’s  appeal  to  Parliament  intro¬ 
duces  an  element  indissolubly  associated 
with  Puritan  fervor,  that  inherent  tenden¬ 
cy  to  propagandism  which  ended  in  the 
organized  coercion,  political,  social,  and 
religious,  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Puritan  could  not  rest  in  his  own  fervid 
faith  ;  he  was  impelled  to  assume  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  interference  ;  and  because  in 
bis  eyes,  as  they  were  in  Chrysostom’s, 
all  secular  shows  were  a  joy  to  Satan,  be¬ 
cause  he  himself  believed  that  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  Greek  life  could  be  lovable  only 
to  ”  owls  educated  in  the  Cimmerian  dark¬ 
ness  of  Anti-Christ,”  when  his  hour  came, 
he  said  emphatically  that  such  things  must 
not  be.  This  interdictory  attitude  toward 
alien  elements  becomes  the  important  item 
of  account  when  we  consider  the  influence 
of  Puritanism  upon  English  life  and  liter¬ 
ature.  But  the  Puritan  faith  may  also  be 
considered  by  itself  and  tested  on  its  own 
merits.  When  we  adduce  the  Puritan 
earnestness  and  fervor,  sustained  with  such 
loyalty  as  theirs,  and  amid  such  difficulties 
as  they  encountered,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions.  At  its  best  it  constituted  a  sub¬ 
limity  of  life  sufficient  to  have  raised  them 
to  the  highest  range  of  spiritual  greatness, 
if  they  could  have  possessed  the  sincerity 
and  the  seriousness  without  the  dogma. 
But  these  were  related  as  cause  and  effect. 
They  attained  to  this  sincerity  and  seri¬ 
ousness  simply  because  they  had  that  view 
of  life  which  their  creed  inculcated. 

Tested  by  its  own  merits  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  Puritan  is  not  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  ;  it  is  not  even  equal  to  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  best  Christi.mity.  We  might 
compare  it  wjth  the  earnestness  of  mediie- 
val  Catholicism  ;  with  the  full  and  sweet 
fervor  with  which  Anselm  bound  humanity 
to  the  feet  of  God  ;  or  with  the  compas¬ 
sionate  idealism  of  St.  Francis  ;  or  even 
with  the  languors  of  the  De  Imitatione, 
whose  half  Puritanic  refrain  of  vanilat 
vanitatum  communicates  the  secret  of 
spiritual  consolation  in  its  wistful  plead¬ 
ing  for  sympathy  ;  and  thus  comparing 
we  should  find  in  the  Puritan’s  earnestness 
a  note  of  something  harsh  and  even  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  kind  humanity.  We 
should  find  the  spirit  of  mediieval  Cathol¬ 
icism  rise  as  far  above  the  spirit  of  Puri¬ 
tan  preaching  as  the  Pilgrim’e  Proyreu 
falls  below  the  Divina  Commedia  and  the 
vision  of  Beatrice.  But  even  as  a  Protes¬ 
tant  movement,  recoiling  as  it  did  into  an 
47 
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extreme  hatred  of  Poperr,  Puritanism  has  lightly  say  that  the  Puritans  were  the 
the  incompleteness  of  all  riolent  reactions  right  men  for  the  right  place,  without  first 
and  its  ideal  appears  fragmentary  when  set  reflecting  how  far  the  need  for  their  exist- 
beside  the  Protestantism  of  Hooker,  and  ence  was  a  necessity  of  their  own  creation. 
Chillingwoith,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  The  radical  mistake  of  the  Puritan  view 
religion  of  these  Anglicans  included  within  and  of  every  view  of  life  which  tends 
their  ninge  of  vision  wide  spheres  of  thitherward  lay  in  their  divorce  between 
human  endeavor  while  they  sought  a  spirit  and  sense.  The  difference  between 
glimpse  of  the  divine  ;  that  of  the  Puri-  this  and  other  religious  views  familiar  to 
tan  is  only  a  fevered  isolation.  English  minds  is  a  difference  of  degree 

Or  we  might  compare  the  Puritan  seri-  rather  than  of  kind.  The  mistake  is  a 
ousness  with  other  English  seriousness  of  radical  one  ;  in  l^nritanism  the  error  is 
the  same  epoch.  Soon  after  the  English  only  intensified.  Ail  the  fluctuating  forms 
Reformation  was  settled  and  while  Puri-  of  this  enor  are  only  repetitions  of  the  error 
tanism  was  just  rising  into  strength,  made  by  the  anchorites  of  the  early  Catholic 
Spenser  published  his  Shepherd' $  Calendar  church  and  uplifted  in  monumental  absurd- 
and  began  to  write  the  Fairy  Queen.  A  ity  on  the  pillar  of  Simeon.  The  poetic 
little  later,  when  Nicholas  Bound  was  ideal  is  “  to  see  life  clearly  and  to  see  it 
formulating  the  Puritan  characteristic  whole.”  One  who  rendered  to  poetry  his 
dogma  of  the  Sabbath,  Shakespeare  was  most  profound  devotion  as  a  faith  has  so 
writing  AIV$  Well  that  Endt  Well,  and  expressed  it  ;  and  the  utterance  of  poetry 
was  already  engaged  upon  Hamlet.  Later  must  possess  moreover  ”  the  accent  of 
still  when  Puritanism  like  the  Blatant  high  seriousness  born  of  absolute  sincer- 
Beast  had  spewed  a  hundred  devouring  ity.”  This  was  to  some  extent  the  ideal 
and  irreconcilable  sects,  each  with  its  of  the  Hebrew  bards.  It  was  the  ideal  of 
formula  that  could  measure  the  universe  Athens,  the  ideal  of  Shakespeare,  of 
and  the  soul  of  man,  and  all  of  them  Goethe.  It  implies  that  view  of  life 
united  only  by  thair  common  antipathy  to  which  has  regaid  for  the  entire  haimony 
what  is  rational  and  what  is  beautiful,  of  man’s  being,  which  without  dissevering 
Lord  Falkland  was  holding  those  social  spirit  from  sense  seeks  to  combine  the 
gatherings  at  Tew  which  amid  the  strife  complex  and  discordant  elements  of  ex- 
and  heat  of  that  age  were  like  fountains  of  istence  in  a  way  that  will  render  necessary 
water  in  dry  places.  When  the  Puritans  the  absolute  sacriflee  of  no  integral  part, 
had  issued  victorious  and  were  striving  to  The  Puritan  ideal  is  the  religious  ideal 
bind  the  intellect  of  England  in  bands  of  intensified  to  a  white  heat.  It  seeks  to 
iron,  when  they  were  endeavoring  their  reach  the  divine  by  debasing  the  human, 
utmost  to  bring  the  country  to  a  state  of  to  make  the  tfee  shoot  higher  by  cutting 
spiritual  destitution  that  would  have  ren-  off  the  branches.  While  the  highest  effort 
deied  her  unfit  to  produce  a  literature  at  of  poetry  is  never  either  purely  sensuous 
all,  Jeremy  Taylor,  true  Elizaliethan  and  or  purely  spiritual  but  that  strong  health 
poet  in  all  but  the  verse,  let  his  imagina-  which  grows  out  of  their  fusion,  Puritan- 
tion  bloom  into  a  renewed  luxuriance  of  ism  throws  degrading  epithets  at  the  sen- 
the  Renascence  in  his  Holy  Living  and  suous  nature  and  seeks  victory  by  sacrifice 
Holy  Dying,  and  in  his  Liberty  of  Proph-  and  suppression.  The  result  instead  of 
esying  vindicated  the  authority  of  reason  being  healthy  is  morbid.  Even  at  its  best 
against  Presbyterial  Calvinism.  If  we  Puritanism,  and  every  such  faith,  is  mor- 
consider  the  age  in  which  the  Puritans  bid.  The  spirit  of  man  will  not  endure 
lived,  the  age  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  this  divorce.  The  physical  organism  can- 
of  Lord  Falkland  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  not  be  peeled  off.  No  agony  of  asceticism 
recollect  that  it  was  the  aim  of  Puritan-  or  of  religion  can  ever  purge  away  the 
ism  to  crush  at  once  the  Renascence  and  sensuous  nature.  The  highest  life  is  as 
the  Anglican  Revival  of  which  these  men  much  a  life  of  the  seen  as  it  is  of  the  un- 
were  the  genuine  issue  ;  if  we  consider  seen  universe,  and  whether  he  be  fanatic 
further  the  start  which  England  had  made  or  philosopher  it  is  only  by  a  mutilation 
in  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  oliserve  how  the  of  bis  being  that  a  man  can  reach  the 
poetic  bravery  of  Elizabethan  life  was  Beautiful  Gates  if  he  perpetrates  this  di- 
dashed  and  its  beauty  soiled  as  Puritan  vorce  between  spirit  and  sense.  Mind  and 
influence  became  strong,  we  shall  not  body,  faith  and  reason,  thought  and  pas- 
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nion,  soul,  intellect,  and  senaes  are  one 
life  and  not  several,  and  the  divorce  which 
any  such  theory,  be  it  relii^ious  or  philo¬ 
sophical,  introduces  into  the  life  of  man,  is 
one  which  nature  herself  never  instituted, 
and  ono  for  which  nature  always  takes  her 
revenge. 

The  question  then  with  which  religion 
faces  the  problem  is,  “  What  will  become 
of  me  when  I  die  !”  The  other  form  is 
that  which  underlies  poetry.  “  What  is  the 
highest  meaning  of  this  life  for  man  f” 
All  true  literature  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
said,  a  criticism  of  life  ;  and  this  is  what 
poetry  does  more  than  other  literature,  far 
more  than  Puritanism  or  any  phase  of  re¬ 
ligion  akin  to  it ;  it  regards  the  problem 
of  life  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  will 
now  endure  to  be  regarded.  It  recognizes 
the  darkness  and  knows  the  hopelessness 
of  groping  in  it  by  the  help  of  fitful  false 
gleams  struck  from  “  the  everlasting 
flint.’*  It  looks  upon  the  hieroglyphic, 
and  acknowledges  its  impotence  to  inter¬ 
pret.  It  turns  to  the  light,  and  finding 
that  man’s  destiny  is  concerned  more  with 
health  here  than  salvation  hereafter,  it 
seeks  to  unravel  the  finite  ends  of  those 
threads  that  stretch  into  the  infinite,  and 
to  weave  them  into  an  harmonious  woof 
blended  with  shining  colors  of  “  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.”  Or  it 
catches  those  best  swift  moments  of 
evanescent  emotion,  ”  passions  caught  i’ 
the  midway  swim  of  sea,”  or  those  noblest 
and  brightest  flashes  of  human  action,  and 


fixes  them  jewelled  in  the  human  firma¬ 
ment.  Or  it  transfonns  and  recombines 
the  wayward  materials  of  human  life,  and 
purifying  them  of  every  element  of  death, 
presents  them  in  immortal  transfiguration. 

- Fleet  the  years. 

And  still  the  poet’s  page  holds  Helena 
At  gaze  from  topmost  Troy. 

But  its  power  and  its  assurance  of  ascen¬ 
dency  rest  always  upon  its  truthfulness  to 
human  nature  and  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  It  knows  that  we  cannot  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  this  world  nor  of  any  part  of 
ourselves  ;  and  seeking  as  it  does  instinc¬ 
tively  the  mo«t  beautiful  and  the  most 
healthful  life,  it  knows  also  that  this  life 
is  found  where  no  such  riddance  is  at¬ 
tempted.  It  is  ethical  indeed,  in  the  sense 
in  which  ail  true  art  is  ethical,  but  such 
ethical  quality  is  found  in  the  presentation 
of  resnits  conspicuous  for  no  marked  and 
positive  didacticism  rather  than  in  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  process  by  which  health  is  at¬ 
tained.  Poetry  never  preaches.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  undying  need  that  consciously  or 
unconsciously  dwells  in  the  heart  of  every 
one  of  us,  the  need  to  be  human.  To 
meet  this  need  it  idealizes  and  harmonizes 
the  humanity  that  is  our  favorite  heritage, 
and  ignoring  the  feebler  distinctions  that 
have  regard  for  only  a  partial  section  of 
our  being,  it  presents  us  with  the  satisfy¬ 
ing  fulness  of  a  human  and  earthly  ideal. 
— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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“The  unarmed  multitude,  desirous  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  oppression  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  set  up  kings,  that  equality  might 
reign,  and  that  great  and  small  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  law.*' 

So  Cicero  explains  the  origin  of  Royalty 
{De  Officiis,  Lib.  II.  c.  xii,),  and  in  truth 
all  great  kings  of  every  time  and  country 
have  considered  that  their  chief  duty  was 
to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  poor,  the 
humble,  the  outcast.  When  our  Henry 
IV.  travelled  through  the  country  he  used 
to  stop  and  speak  to  the  people,  and  to 
inquire  of  the  wayfarers  whence  they 
came,  whither  they  went,  and  of  what 


nature  were  the  goods  they  carried.  And 
when  his  gentlemen  objected  that  this 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  people  was  an 
offence  to  the  Royal  dignity,  he  replied  ; 
“  I  seek  to  know  the  value  of  a  farthini;, 
and  how  much  toil  it  costs  these  poor  folk 
to  earn  it,  that  they  may  be  burdened  with 
only  such  taxes  as  they  are  able  to  bear.” 

No  man  was  more  faithful  to  this  Royal 
tradition  than  Napoleon  III.  The  relief 
of  those  who  were  a  prey  to  bodily  or 
mental  distress  was  the  constant  preoccu¬ 
pation  of  his  reign  ;  it  was  the  thought 
which  gave  it  unity,  and  which  constitutes 
its  undying  grandeur.  To  induce  him  to 
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*ign  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  Cobden  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  initcription  enf^rared 
beneath  the  statue  erected  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  :  “  lie  improved  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  by  lowering  the  price  of 
necessaries.”  ”  That  is  the  reward  1  most 
covet,”  answered  the  Emperor,  and  be 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Commerce. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  popular 
laws  on  the  freedom  of  partnerships  and 
societies,  and  of  provident  institutions. 
At  the  moment  when  the  unforeseen  prov¬ 
ocation  of  Prussia  surprised  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  peaceful  labors,  be  was  con¬ 
templating  the  institution  of  a  national 
pension  fund  for  indigent  old  age. 

The  young  German  Emperor  is  to  be 
congratulated  because,  inspired  by  these 
illustrious  examples,  be  has  turned  his 
thoughts,  now  that  he  has  done  so  much 
for  the  barracks,  to  the  cottage  and  the 
workshop,  and  has  conceived  the  worthy 
ambition  of  showing  himself  to  the  eyes 
of  his  people  and  of  all  Europe  in  another 
character  than  that  of  a  recruiting  sergeant 
or  an  inspector  of  troops. 

His  action,  moreover,  is  as  politic  as  it 
is  generous.  Henceforward  nations,  armed 
with  universal  suffrage,  careless  of  old- 
world  legends  about  the  right  Divine,  will 
grow  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
power  they  wield,  and  ever  more  ready  to 
use  it.  The  social  basis  on  which  thrones 
repose  is  agitated  by  constant  upheavals  ; 
and  kings,  if  they  would  not  be  engulfed, 
are  forced  to  become  Ca)sars,  that  is,  trib¬ 
unes  of  the  people. 

The  German  Emperor  demands  the 
crown  of  the  Ctesars.  If  the  German  na¬ 
tion  accords  it  to  him  he  will  in  truth  have 
founded  his  Empire.  Otherwise  it  is  but 
an  accidental  creation  of  the  chances  of 
war,  which  a  similar  hazard  may  sweep 
away. 

But  the  Emperor,  not  content  with  be¬ 
ing  merely  the  benevolent  legislator  of  bis 
own  Empire,  seeks  to  become  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  popular  interests  and  aspira¬ 
tions  in  all  countries,  and  convokes  a  con¬ 
gress  of  plenipotentiaries  of  a  new  species, 
to  deliberate  not  on  the  distribution  of 
kingdoms  and  the  delimitation  of  fron¬ 
tiers,  but  on  the  conditions  to  be  observed 
in  workshops  and  factories,  and  on  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  policy  which 
is  his  by  tradition  and  choice  can  permit 
him  to  play  with  success  the  part  of  an 


international  legislator.  For  at  the  present 
day  the  German  Emperor  is  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  two  survivals  of  a  more  barbarous 
time — the  system  of  Protection,  and  the 
right  of  conquest. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  already  ac¬ 
cumulated,  which  coming  events  will  soon 
confirm  afresh,  he  believes  that  a  nation 
grows  rich  by  surrounding  itself  with  a 
wall  of  prohibitory  duties  on  imports  ;  and 
by  bis  example  he  is  striving  to  subject 
trade  to  the  absurd  conditions  from  which 
it  was  delivered,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
civilization,  by  Cobden,  Bastiat,  Michel 
Chevalier,  and  Say.  These  economists 
have  shown  us  that  ”  by  isolation  prosper¬ 
ous  nations  harm  each  other  ;  that  by  free¬ 
dom  of  exchange  prosperous  nations  help 
each  other  that  a  country  cannot  long 
remain  rich  while  its  neighbors  are  poor  ; 
that  general  comfort  is  the  result  of  indi¬ 
vidual  well-being  ;  that,  except  the  moder¬ 
ate  duties  rendered  necessary  by  fiscal  rea¬ 
sons,  no  artificial  obstacle  should  hinder 
the  natural  movement  created  by  God 
Himself,  which  constitutes  a  law  of  the 
world. 

Germany,  imitating  the  democratic 
selfishness  of  America,  declares  these 
maxims  false,  and  refuses  to  ol>ey  them. 
She  will  learn  to  regret  her  decision  when 
overtaken  by  the  poverty  which  must  suc¬ 
ceed  her  ppnemeral  prosperity. 

The  German  Emperor  is  not  only  the 
representative  of  the  system  of  Protec¬ 
tion  ;  he  embodies  the  allied  principle 
which,  however,  is  yet  more  retrograde, 
the  principle  of  conquest.  France  and 
England  had,  by  different  methods,  made 
the  recognition  of  the  liberty  of  peoples 
and  nationalities  an  avowed  principle  of 
international  law.  It  seemed  generally 
admitted  that  the  lot  of  a  given  country 
should  be  decided  in  future  according  to 
the  will  of  its  inhabitants  ;  that  peoples 
should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  property 
to  be  won  or  lost  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  ;  that  they  are  independent,  in¬ 
violable,  and  indestructible. 

Germany,  which  once,  like  France  and 
England,  professed  these  principles,  has 
disavowed  them  since  her  attack  on  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  duch¬ 
ies  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  She  has  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim  that  the  strongest  has 
always  and  everywhere  the  right  of  appro¬ 
priating  the  territory  which  suits  him  and, 
in  the  popular  phrase,  rounds  off  his  own 
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property.  Germany  lima  since  applied  this 
revived  mediaeval  policy  to  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  The  German  Government  de¬ 
tains  Frenchmen  in  those  provinces  against 
their  will,  unvarying^ly  and  openly  mani¬ 
fested  daring  twenty  years  ;  oppressing, 
harassing,  and  torturing  them  with  far 
more  cruelty  than  the  Austrians  displayed 
in  Venice  and  Milan.  How  can  the  op¬ 
pressor  of  nations  become  their  liberator  f 

The  Berlin  Conference  can  only  give 
expression  to  wishes  and  formnlate  theo¬ 
ries.  These  wishes  and  theories  mast,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  take  effect,  be  embodied  in 
laws  by  the  Legislature  of  each  individual 
country.  Is  it  likely  that  the  deputies  of 
the  Chamber  will  be  favorably  inclined  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  result  of  a 
Berlin  vote  on  the  proposal  of  the  op¬ 
pressor  of  our  brothers  of  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  t 

The  oppressive  policy  of  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  Fimperur  is  the  representative  has  a 
further  effect  than  to  render  co  operation 
with  France  a  moral  impossibility  ;  it  is 
the  most  serious  material  obstacle  to  any 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  working 
classes.  It  causes  a  yearly  increase  in  the 
taxes  ;  while  the  finances  of  the  country 
are  burdened  by  expenditure  which  yields 
no  return  for  the  outlay,  and  by  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  necessaries  and  of  all  things 
indispensable  to  the  material  well-being  of 
the  laborer. 

This  “  Militarism”  had  already  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Revolution,  and  Montes¬ 
quieu  had  indicated  its  dangers  in  pro¬ 
phetic  words.  ‘‘  A  new  disease,”  he  said, 
”  has  overspread  Europe  ;  it  has  attacked 
our  princes,  and  has  made  them  enroll  an 
inordinate  number  of  troops.  It  has  its 
crises,  and  it  is  of  necessity  contagious. 
Each  monarch  keeps  under  arms  as  many 
soldiers  as  he  could  possibly  raise  if  his 
people  were  in  danger  of  extermination  ; 
and  this  effort  of  each  to  out-do  the  other 
is  what  men  call  peace.  Noon,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  having  so  many  soldiers,  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  soldiers.” 

Prussia,  by  the  substitution  of  armed 
nations  for  the  former  small  armies  of 
soldiers  by  profession — another  lapse  into 
barbarism — has  rendered  it  impossible  to 
lighten  labor  of  the  heavy  burdens  which 
weigh  it  down.  Socialism  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  and  the  punishment  of  this  revival 


of  the  policy  of  conquest  which  has  led  to 
such  a  feariul  extension  of  the  military 
system. 

The  Germany  of  Kant,  of  Goethe,  of 
Beethoven,  was  like  a  grand  cathedral 
within  whose  peaceful  walls  stood  a  num¬ 
ber  of  altars  where  sacred  light  was  shed 
from  lamps  of  gold.  The  Germany  of  the 
Emperor  William  is  a  vast  barrack  in 
which  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  of  the 
drilling  of  recruits  drowns  the  grand  voice 
of  the  German  people  chanting  melodious 
hymns  to  its  ideal. 

Such  is  the  incurable,  organic  disease 
against  which  the  German  people  has  to 
strive.  Expedients  such  as  the  Conference 
cannot  prevail  against  it ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  strong,  it  is  also  necessary  to  l>e 
just.  When  the  Neapolitan  would  hurl  a 
terrible  curse  at  his  enemy  he  wishes  he 
may  gain  the  prize  in  the  lottery — for  he 
knows  that  the  man  who  wins  stakes 
again,  and  that  he  who  plays  long  ends  by 
losing.  Success  is  sometimes  the  most 
terrible  punishment  of  iniquity.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  Germany  affords  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  fact.  Be¬ 
fore  undertaking  to  advise  others,  she 
would  do  well  to  look  at  home  and  enter¬ 
tain  ideas  of  a  more  generous,  more  moral, 
more  upright,  and  juster  nature. 

In  conclusion,  the  edicts  are  worthy  of 
praise  and  deserve  to  succeed  ;  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  an  incoherent  experiment  and 
will  not  succeed.  Let  the  Emperor  aban¬ 
don  his  economical  errors  and  his  arbitrary 
rule  over  peoples  to  whom  it  is  odious  ; 
let  him  curb  his  military  ardor  and  place 
to  the  credit  of  the  laboring  class  the 
amount  so  saved  on  the  army  estimates  ; 
then  he  will  acquire  the  right  to  address  a 
philanthropic  appeal  to  the  nations,  and  to 
inaugurate  social  concord  in  Europe.  But 
while  he  offers  the  olive  branch  with  one 
hand,  holding  a  naked  sword  in  the  other, 
while  he  talks  of  mitigating  suffering  and 
continues  to  inflict  it,  while  he  persists  in 
an  unjust  policy,  it  is  not  possible  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  towards 
social  equity  ;  his  intentions  will  be  sus¬ 
pected,  his  professions  regarded  as  hypo¬ 
critical,  and  those  who  help  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  scenic  effects,  the  mechanism  of 
which  is  not  clear  to  the  public,  will  be 
considered,  on  the  most  charitable  suppo¬ 
sition,  as  his  dupes. — New  Review. 
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In  the  year  1633  the  peasant*  of  Ober- 
ammergrau,  a  villag;e  in  Bavaria,  being 
stricken  with  a  pestilence,  or,  according 
to  another  account,  threatened  with  loss 
of  livelihood  through  a  disease  of  the  flax 
which  stopped  all  the  spindles,  vowed  to 
God  to  publicly  perform  the  “  Passion  of 
the  Saviour  ”  every  ten  years  if  their  ca¬ 
lamities  were  removed.  Thereupon  the 
plague  was  stayed,  and,  in  fulfllraent  of 
the  vow,  the  play  was  performed  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  Montgelas,  a  reforming  states¬ 
man,  who  told  the  peasants  that  hearing 
seimons  on  the  Passion  was  better  than 
parading  the  Saviour  on  a  stage.  But  the 
simple  folk  secured  an  audience  of  the 
king  and  pleaded  their  broken  vow,  so 
that  the  minister’s  prohibition  was  re¬ 
pealed  on  condition  that  the  play  was 
recast  to  suit  modern  ideas. 

In  1811  it  WHS  once  more  performed  in 
the  chuichyard,  and  in  following  decades 
in  the  village  meadow  till  1850,  when  a 
permanent  theatre  was  erected.  The  per¬ 
formances  in  1870  were  interrnpted  by 
summons  of  certain  of  the  players-^oseph 
Mair,  who  took  the  part  of  Christ,  among 
them — to  the  ranks  when  the  Franco- 
German  war  broke  out  ;  but  happily  they 
were  all  spared  to  resume  their  paits  in 
1871.  The  performances  take  place  this 
year  at  intervals  from  Whitsuntide  to  the 
end  of  September,  and  the  fact  that  the 
play  is  the  lineal,  and  well-nigh  the  sole 
worthy,  descendant — for  the  pup|>et- 
shows,  the  Christmas  mummings,  and 
other  dofirgerel  survivals,  are  of  kindred 
ancestry — of  the  curious  group  of  Miracle 
Plays,  Mysteiies,  and  Moralities,  which 
preceded  the  secular  drama  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  may  give  sp>ecial 
interest  to  a  brief  account  of  the  originals. 
The  materials  from  which  our  knowledge 
of  English  Miracle  Plays,  including  nnder 
this  common  term  plays  founded  on  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  lives  of  saints  and  plays 
founded  on  Scripture  narratives,  is  de¬ 
rived,  are  fragmentary  and  scanty  com- 

Eared  with  those  extant  on  the  Continent. 

lut  they  are  copious  enough  to  make  their 
digest  into  a  few  pages  diflicult,  and 
therefore  any  reference  to  the  sacred  plays 


of  other  countries,  notably  of  France,  their 
special  birthplace  and  home,  whence  they 
were  impoited  among  us,  probably  by 
French  ecclesiastics,  must  be  omitted. 
There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference 
between  our  English  plays  and  their 
foreign  valiants.  Neither  can  more  than 
bare  allusion  be  made  to  the  Moralities, 
which  were  of  allegorical  type,  abstract 
qualities  being  personified,  as,  e.  g.,  when 

a  play  setting  forth  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  was  played  in  the  city  of 
York,  in  which  play  all  manner  of  vices 
and  sins  were  held  up  to  scorn,  and  the 
virtues  were  held  up  to  praise.”  Some¬ 
times  the  two  species  of  plays  were 
blended,  as  when  Justice,  Mercy,  Peace, 
and  Death  appear  on  the  stage  with  his¬ 
torical  characters. 

Although  the  early  Church  extinguished 
the  drama,  its  new  birth  was  connected 
with  the  ofliccs  of  religion.  The  origin  of 
the  plays,  as  literary  works,  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  metrical  paraphrases  of 
Scripture,  with  which  quaint  and  absurd 
legends  were  fused,  and  by  which  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  events  recorded  in,  and  of  the 
doctrines  deduced  from,  the  Bible  was 
spread  among  the  people.  The  dramatic 
element  in  these  metrical  versions,  of 
which  Ca:dmon’s  (temp.  vii.  cent.)  is  the 
oldest,  naturally  led  to  their  recital  with 
some  degree  of  action,  and  to  their  pas¬ 
sage  into  more  dramatic  form,  until  the 
Sacred  Play  became  a  recognized  agent  of 
popular  instruction,  and  a  refreshing  di¬ 
version  to  the  monastic  and  conventual 
life. 

Ilaso  remarks  that  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  the  Mass  itself  became 
an  almost  diamatic  celebration  of  the 
world-tragedy  of  Golgotha.  It  embraced 
the  whole  scale  of  religious  emotion,  from 
the  mournful  cry  of  the  Miterere  to  the 
jubilee  of  the  Oloria  in  Ezcelnt.  And 
both  Klein  and  Ward  agree  that  the  germ 
of  the  Miracle  Play,  as  an  acted  drama,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass,  the 
syml>olic  processes  in  which  exhibit  a 
dramatic  progression.  In  the  pantomimi- 
cal  element  in  the  gestures  of  the  priest, 
the  epical  in  the  lessons  read,  the  lyrical 
in  the  antiphonal  singing,  and  subsequent- 
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ly  in  the  addition  of  tableaux  vivanU — 
living  pictures  of  scenes  from  New  Testa* 
ment  history — as  early  as  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  public 
performance  of  sacred  plays,  of  which  the 
clergy  were  the  actors  and  the  church  was 
the  scene. 

The  plays  were  originally  written  in 
Latin,  then  afterward  rendered  into  Nor¬ 
man-French  to  adapt  them  for  exhibition 
before  the  court,  and  finally  into  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue  for  the  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  although  concerning 
this  there  had  been  hesitation,  for  in  the 
British  Museum  MS.  of  the  Chester  Flays 
it  is  said  that  the  author  “  was  thrice  at 
Home  before  he  could  obtain  leave  of  the 
Pope  to  have  them  in  the  English  tongue.” 
But  the  happy  result  of  their  tram-lation 
into  the  vernacular  is  that  they  are  rich 
storehouses  of  local  dialects  and  customs 
of  the  time.  They  are,  alike  in  form  and 
spirit,  for  the  most  part  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  There  is  no  lack  of  reverence  ;  the 
characters  arc  skilfully  and  sympathetical¬ 
ly  treated,  and  the  authors,  with  true  in¬ 
sight,  availed  themselves — as  an  example 
or  two  to  be  presently  cited  will  show — of 
certain  incidents  as  vehicles  of  harmless 
mirth.  They  at  least  succeeded  in  their 
main  purpose  in  making  the  spectacles 
channels  of  popular  instruction  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in  days 
when  the  Bible  was  a  scaled  book,  except 
to  the  clergy. 

That  these  remained  the  sole  actors  for 
a  considerable  period  is  shown  by  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  stage  directions  in  Latin  ; 
but  the  control  of  the  plays  gradually 
passed  into  lay  hands  as  their  performance 
was  tranferred  from  the  churches  to  the 
public  thoroughfares,  when  we  find  the 
trading  guilds,  which  were  also  religious 
fraternities,  taking  the  lead.  Each  craft 
undertook  the  expenses  of  production  of 
one  of  the  plays  of  each  series,  employ¬ 
ing  lay  pens  to  alter  and  adapt  as  occasion 
demanded,  and  entrusting  both  plays  and 
properties,  choice  of  “  moste  connyng, 
discrete  and  able  ”  actors,  as  well  as  the 
rehearsals,  to  an  official.  Each  guild  had 
its  patron  saint,  whose  festival-day  became 
the  occasion  for  pageants  in  which  a  Mira¬ 
cle  Flay  connected  with  events  in  his  life 
was  performed,  first  in  the  guild-hall  and 
then  in  the  streets.  Although  there  was 
in  Catholic  England  no  lack  of  festivals. 


the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Corpue 
Chruti  by  Fope  Urban  IV.  in  1264  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  performance  of  the 
plays.  The  importance  into  which  that 
festival  grew  led  the  guilds  to  observe  it 
as  a  common  feast-day,  and  to  make  the 
procession  of  the  symbols  of  the  Mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  although  indep^-ndent 
of  them,  the  occasion  of  performing  a 
series  of  plays,  beginning  with  the  ”  Crea¬ 
tion  ”  and  ending  with  “Doomsday.” 
Some  of  the  plays,  as,  e.  g.,  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Nativity,  were  performed  at 
their  appropriate  seasons.  Actors  and  au¬ 
dience  were  astir  early,  since  the  entire 
series  was  presented  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  ;  “  Euery  player,”  says  the  Mayor 
of  York  in  his  proclamation,  “  shall  be 
redy  in  his  pagiaunt  at  convenyant  tyme, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  mydhowre  betwix 
iiij***  and  v***  of  the  cloke  in  the  moinynge, 
and  then  all  oyer  pageantz  fast  following 
ilk  one  after  oyer  as  yer  course  is  without 
tarieng.”  The  records  of  the  plays,  of 
which  performances  took  place  in  all  parts 
of  England,  show  that  they  were  assigned 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  harmony  with  the 
business  of  the  crafts.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  Shipwrights  played  the  “  Building  of 
the  Aik  ;”  the  “  Fysshers  and  Marynars  ” 
(at  Chester,  the  water-carriers),  “  the 
Flood;”  the  Goldsmiths,  the  “Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi  the  Vintners,  the 
“  Miracle  of  Cana the  Bskers,  the 
“  Last  Supper  ;”  and  the  Finnets  and 
Painters,  the  “  Crucifixion.” 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated 
specimens,  most  of  which  have  been 
printed,  the  English  Miracle  Plays  are 
comprised  in  four  series,  known  respec¬ 
tively  as  the  York,  the  Chester,  the  Cov¬ 
entry,  and  the  Towneley.  The  Y ork  series 
consists  of  forty-eight  plays,  written  in 
Northern  English  dialect,  and  the  manu¬ 
script,  which  is  doubtless  a  copy  of  a 
much  older  original,  is  assigned  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Chester  series,  which  contains  twenty-five 
plays,  has  been  assigned  to  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  experts  now 
place  it  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  ago  of  the  Coventry  series, 
comprising  forty-two  plays,  is  fixed  by  the 
date  1468  on  the  manuscript:  and  the 
Towneley  series,  which  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  York  collection,  is  referred 
to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
comprises  thirty-two  plays,  fire  of  which 
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are  almoet  literal  copies  of  corresponding 
plajs  in  the  York  manuscript. 

The  feature  common  to  the  four  series 
is  their  grouping  of  the  leading  events 
narrated  in  the  Bible  into  a  consecutive 
whole,  but  with  manifold  differences,  both 
in  the  less  important  parts  and  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  plays  based  on  legends  outside 
the  canonical  books.  For  example,  the 

Eopular  medieeval  legend  of  the  “  Fall  of 
rucifer,”  which  has  great  prominence 
given  to  it  in  the  Curior  Mundi,  a  North¬ 
umbrian  poem  written  early  in  the  four' 
teentb  century,  and  of  which  Milton  makes 
effective  use  in  Paradi$e  Lott,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  play  in  the  York  and  Chester 
series,  but  is  absent  from  the  Coventry 
and  Towneley.  The  Coventry  series  has 
no  plays  founded  on  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  has  several 
founded  on  those  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
while  in  the  Chester  series,  only  one  play, 
based  on  the  legend  of  Christ’s  Descent 
into  Uell,  has  its  source  in  the  apocryphal 
writings. 

As  hinted  already,  when  the  plays  were 
rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  a  good 
many  extraneous  elements  were  intro¬ 
duced,  according  to  the  skill  and  humor 
of  the  transcribing  adapter,  and  according 
to  the  audience  whose  appetite  had  to  be 
whetted.  Thus  the  Chester  “  Banes  ”  (a 
word  retained  in  our  marriage  bant  or 
hannt)  tell  how  Done  Kondall,  “  monke 
of  the  Abay,” 

In  pagentes  set  fourth  apparently  to  all  syne, 
The  Olde  and  Neue  Testament  with  livelye 
oomforth, 

Interminglinge  therewith,  onely  to  make 
sporte, 

Some  thinges  not  warranted  by  any  writt. 
Which  to  gladd  the  hearers  be  wonlde  men  to 
take  yt. 

In  the  Miracle  Play  of  “  St.  Nicholas,” 
written  by  llilarius,  an  English  monk  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  conversation  of 
pot-house  gamblers  is  the  mirth-provoking 
incident.  In  a  yet  earlier  play,  by  the 
nun  Hrosvitha,  the  persecutor  of  three 
virgin-martyrs  is  represented  as  stricken 
with  madness,  and  as  embracing  dripping- 
ans  and  all  kinds  of  cooking  utensils,  till 
is  own  soldiers,  taking  him  for  a  devil, 
maltreat  him.  In  the  Towneley  series, 
Cain  brawls  and  bullies  his  hind  like  a 
coarse  Yorkshire  farmer;  Noah’s  wife  (as 
also  in  the  York  and  Chester  series)  is  a 
termagant,  and  the  quarrels  between  the 


couple  are  full  of  comic  dialogue.  In  the 
play  of  the  “  Angels  and  the  Shepherds,” 
where  the  materials  are  slender,  advantage 
is  seised  on  to  introduce  abundance  of 
rustic  realism.  In  the  York  series  Judas 
is  ridiculed  by  a  porter  ;  Pilate  outwits  a 
squire,  who  sells  a  plot  of  land  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  paid  to  the  traitor,  and 
who  gives  up  the  deeds  without  securing 
the  money.  In  many  of  the  plays  in  which 
the  devil  is  a  character  he  appears  only  to 
be  laughed  at.  The  anachronisms  and 
classical  allusions  arc  amusing,  as  when 
Noah’s  wife  swears  by  Christ,  by  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  by  St.  John  ;  Pharaoh 
and  Cmsar  Augustus  by  ”  Mahoune,”  and 
Balak  by  Mars ;  when  Herod  asks  his 
council  what  they  find  ”  in  Vyrgyll,  in 
Homere,”  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  promises  to  make  one  of  his  council¬ 
lors  Pope  ;  and  when  the  Sibyl  prophesies 
before  Octavius  of  Jesus  and  the  Judg¬ 
ment.  Touches  of  current  life  and  usage 
here  and  there  stand  out  amid  the  ancient 
story  :  the  car[>enter’s  tools  and  measure¬ 
ments  used  by  Noah,  as  well  as  those  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  bitter-cold 
weather  at  the  Nativity,  telling  of  a  truly 
northern  Christmas  ;  the  quaint  offerings 
of  the  shepherds  when  they  repair  to 
“  Bedleme”  to  give  the  Divine  babe  a 
“  lytylle  spruse  cofer,”  a  ball,  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  ;  the  ruin  of  the  poor  by  murrain  ;  the 
drinking  between  Pilate  and  his  wife  ;  the 
excellent  representation  of  a  heavy  manual 
job  by  a  set  of  rough  workmen  in  the 
Crucifixion.  Illustrative,  too,  of  English 
customs  and  forms  of  justice  are  the  bor¬ 
rowing  of  the  town  beast ;  Judas  offering 
himself  as  bondman  in  bis  remorse  ;  the 
mortgage  of  a  propeity,  raising  money  by 
”  wedde-sette”  or  pledge  ;  and  the  trial 
scene  in  certain  plays,  in  which  Pilate 
in  Parlaroent  playne”  vindicates  the 
course  of  law  in  a  way  that  would  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  learned  author  of 
Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Kquality,  and 
puts  down  the  malice  of  the  accuser, 
Caiaphas,  and  the  put  suer  Annas  (cf. 
York  Mystery  Plays,  lutrod.  by  Miss 
Toulmin  Smith,  Ivii.).  The  account- 
books  of  the  several  guilds  show  that  the 
actors  were  paid  according  to  the  length 
of  their  parts  and  ”  business,”  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  dignity.  Thus,  in  a  play  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  Trial  and  Crucinxinn  of 
Jesus,  the  impersonators  of  Herod  and 
Caiaphas  received  3«.  4(f.  each,  of  An- 
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nas  2«.  2d.,  and  of  Jesus  2s.  ;  which  was 
also  the  sum  paid  to  each  actor  in  the 
parts  of  his  executioners.  The  tariff  varies 
for  actini;  the  character  of  God  ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  2«.,  at  other  times,  as  in  the 
Drapers’  Pa^ant  of  “  Doomsday”  at 
Coventry,  ”  hym  that  playeth  Goddes 
parte”  had  3«.  4d.  Pilate  has  as  much 
as  4«.,  his  wife  (Dame  Procula)  2«.,  the 
Devil  and  Judas  1«.  6d.  each.  Peter  was 

faid  1«.  4d.,  the  two  damsels  12d.,  while 
auston,  the  hangman  of  Judas,  receives 
5d.,  and  for  cock-crowing,  4d. 

As  iu  the  case  of  the  earliest  recorded 
performance  of  a  Miracle  Play,  ‘‘  Ludiis 
de  St.  Kathaiina,”  at  Dunstable,  about 
1110,  when  the  players  borrowed  their 
dresses  from  the  sacristan  of  St.  Albans, 
ecclesiastical  vestments  were  obtained  from 
the  abbeys  and  churches  for  the  use  of 
the  actors  of  sacerdotal  characters.  Ulti* 
mately  the  clergy  refused  to  lend  their 
vestments  to  the  guilds,  who  weie  obliged 
to  provide  the  costumes  and  “  properties,” 
the  poorer  fraternities  hiring  the  pageants 
of  the  wealthier  or  receiving  help  from 
them.  Sharp  says  that  ”  in  1548  the 
Cappers  received  3t.  4d.  from  the  Whit- 
tawer’s  Company  for  the  ‘  hyer  of  our 
pageand,’  ”  and  “in  1574  and  for  some 
subsequent  years  the  Card  makers  and 
Sadlers  contributed  13«.  4d.  annually  to 
the  Cappers  toward  their  pageant”  (Cov¬ 
entry  Mysteries,  pp.  45,  48).  From  the 
same  authority  we  cull  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  guild  registers  of  expendi¬ 
ture  : 

It*  for  inend3mK  of  dame  Pcula's  gar¬ 
ments,  Id.  To  reward  to  MaistnrreaOrymes- 
by  (Mrs.  Qrimesby)  (or  lendjng  off  her  geir 
ffor  Pylalt’s  wyfe,  12d.  Pd.  for  V  schepskens 
for  god’s  coot,  anil  for  makyng,  3s.  Pd.  for 
a  gyrdyll  for  god,  3d.  Pd.  for  payntyng  and 
gyldyng  god's  oote  .  .  .  It*  for  a  quarts  of 
wyne  for  heyrynge  of  P’cnla  is  gonne,  2d.  It* 
For  makyng  spret  of  god's  cote  and  24  yards 
of  bokeram,  2.t.  Id. 

Christ  was  represented  as  wearing  a  gilt 
peruke  or  beard,  a  painted  sheepskin  coat, 
a  girdle,  and  red  sandals.  His  tormentors 
wore  black  buckram  jackets  with  nails  and 
dice  on  them.  The  Virgin  Mary  wore  a 
crown  ;  the  angels  had  white  surplices  and 
wings  ;  the  “  savyd  sowles”  wore  white 
coats  ;  and  the  “  dampnyd  sowles”  had 
their  faces  blackened  and  wore  black 
coats,  sometimes  with  red  and  yellow 
stripes  on  them  to  represent  flames.  In 
accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  the 


color  of  Judas’s  hair  and  beard  was  red, 
as  also  was  the  beard  of  the  devil.  He 
was  furnished  with  wings,  sprouting  from 
a  black  buckram  or  leathern  dress  trimmed 
with  feathers  and  hair,  and  with  claws  for 
the  hands  and  feet.  Items  of  outlay,  as 
of  6d.  to  “  Wattis  for  dressy ng  of  the 
devell’s  hede,”  show  that  some  pains  were 
bestowed  on  the  headgear.  But  the  heavi¬ 
est  expense  was  incurred  over  the  dress 
and  appointments  of  Herod,  who  wore  a 
gilt  and  silvered  helmet,  and  was  attired 
like  a  Saracen,  his  face  being  covered  by 
a  mask,  as  shown  by  the  item,  “  payd  to 
a  peynter  for  peyntyng  and  mendyng  of 
herodes  heed,  4c/.” 

The  Cornish  plays  were  performed  with¬ 
in  stone  circles,  but  elsewhere  the  stage 
was  erected  on  fixed  scaffolding,  or  more 
often,  as  the  terra  pageant  indicates — a 
term  which  became  applied  to  the  plays 
themselves — it  was  boine  upon  a  vehicle, 
and  thus  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  town.  It  bad  an  upper  and  a  lower 
division,  the  lower  being  the  dressing- 
room  and  sometimes  used  to  represent  the 
nether  world,  while  the  upper  division  was 
the  main  stage,  ”  beinge  all  open  on  the 
tope  that  all  behoulders  might  heare  and 
see.”  The  scenery  was  painted  or  mod¬ 
elled,  the  names  of  places  being  affixed  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.  The  actors  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  “  boards”  together,  and 
were  treated  as  invisible  until  their  turn  to 
speak  came.  The  plays,  where  necessary, 
as  in  that  of  the  ”  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,”  had  musical  accompani¬ 
ments  ;  one  “  Jbon”  was  paid  “  4d.  to 
synge  the  basse,”  and  we  find  an  item  of 
“  Id.  for  mendynge  the  trumpets.” 
Lights  were  also  used  for  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  and  for  the  night  scene  of  the 
Betrayal.  Pots  and  kettles  were  banged 
when  the  devil  carried  off  souls  to  hell  ; 
thunder  volleyed  during  the  play  of  the 
“  Transfiguration  ;”  and  among  the 
larger  items  is  “  3«.  4d.  for  a  baryll  for 
the  yerthequake.”  But  “  Hellmoutbe” 
was  costlier  than  the  barrel,  and  must 
have  been  the  “  sensation”  of  the  page¬ 
ants.  As  contemporary  pictures  show,  it 
was  a  fiery-eyed,  dragon-shaped  head, 
with  jaws  opening  and  shutting  by  means 
of  a  windlass,  and  leading  to  a  murky  ~ 
cavern,  either  with  real  fire  within  or  with 
imitation  flames,  and  filled  with  a  yelling 
horde  of  demons  tormenting  the  shrieking 
damned. 
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Amonf;  the  items  of  outlay  thereon  are  : 

“  payd  for  payntyng  and  makyng  newe 
of  hell-hede,  Hd.  ;  for  kepyng  of  fyer 
at  hell-mothe,  \d.  ;  for  setting  the  world 
of  fjre,  bd.  ;  for  kepyng  the  wynd  (wind¬ 
lass),  bd.  ;  paid  to  ij  worines  of  conscience, 
16rf.” 

The  plays  themselves,  in  their  alterna¬ 
tions  of  pathos  and  humor,  often  broad¬ 
ening  into  farce,  are,  on  the  whole,  far 
from  tedious,  and,  as  far  as  their  archaisms 
are  concerned,  not  dithcult  to  read.  In 
Abraham’s  Sacritice”  the  dramatist 
presents  with  skill  the  struggle  between 
fatherly  love  and  submission  to  the  Divine 
command  ;  touches  of  tendeinessare  given 
to  the  dialogue,  as  when  Isaac,  seeing  his 
father  dumb  with  grief,  says  : 

Fayre  fadyr,  ye  go  ryght  stelle, 

I  pray  you,  fadyr,  speke  unto  me. 

In  the  “  Processus  Noe  cum  Filiis”  (the 
term  proce$tut  was  applied  to  the  plays  on 
account  of  their  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  Corput  Chriati  procession)  Noah’s 
wife  jeers  him  for  croaking  about  the 
coming  Flood  and  gets  a  thrashing,  after 
which  he  begins  to  build  the  Ark — “  in 
nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et  SpiritAs  Sancti, 
Amen.”  When  the  Ark  is  finished,  she 
refuses  to  enter  it,  and  a  second  fight  en¬ 
sues,  Noah  complaining  that  his  ”  bak  is 
nere  in  two,”  and  his  wife  that  she  ”  is 
bet  so  bio.”  These  quarrels  are  referred 
to  by  Chaucer  in  the  Canterbury  Tale* : 

Hast  thou  not  herd,  quod  Nicholas  also. 

The  sorwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawahip. 

Or  that  he  mighte  get  his  wife  to  ship  ? 

But  the  drollest  incident  in  all  the  series 
is  that  in  the  second  Towneley  play  of  the 
Shepherds  (‘‘  Secunda  Pastorum”),  when 
the  watchers  of  their  fiocks  are  joined  by 
one  Mak,  whom  they  suspect  as  a  sheep- 
stealer.  To  keep  guard  on  him,  they 
make  him  lie  between  them,  but  he  con¬ 
trives,  while  they  are  sleeping,  to  slink  off 
with  a  sheep  on  his  back.  When  he 
reaches  home  his  wife  suggests  that  they 
pop  the  sheep  in  a  cradle,  she  feigning 
lying-in.  Mak  returns  to  the  shepherds 
without  having  been  missed,  and  shams 
sleep  till  roused,  when  be  says  that  he  has 
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dreamt  that  his  wife  has  given  birth  to  a 
”  yong  lad,”  and  that  be  must  hurry 
home.  They  miss  the  sheep  after  he  has 
left,  and  follow  him  to  his  bouse,  when 
be  begs  them  to  ”  speke  soft  over  a  seke 
woman’s  bede.”  He  denies  the  charge  of 
having  stolen  the  sheep,  for  which  they 
make  vain  search,  till,  as  they  are  leaving, 
one  shepherd  asks  the  other  if  he  gave  the 
babe  anything.  Mak  deprecates  the 
shepherd’s  offer  to  give  the  ”  barne  hot 
vj  pence,”  because  he  ‘‘  slepys.”  Hut 
the  shepherd  insists  on  at  least  kissing  the 
child  : 

Gyf  me  lefe  bym  to  kys  and 
lyft  np  the  clowtt. 

What  the  devill  is  this?  he 
has  a  long  snowte. 

Fecundu*  PaMor.  He  is  lyke  to  onre  shepe. 
TertxuM  Paator.  Wylie  ye  ae  how  thay  swe- 
dylle 

His  foure  feytt  in  the  me- 
dylle  ? 

Sagh  I  never  in  a  credylle 

A  homyd  lad  or  now. 

Mak.  Peasse  byd  I  ;  what !  lette 

be  yonre  fare  ; 

I  am  he  that  hym  gatt  and 
yond  woman  hym  bare. 

The  wife  also  tries  to  brazen  it  out  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  babe  has  been  transformed 
by  an  elf  ;  and  the  incident  ends  with  the 
thrashing  of  Mak,  and  the  angels  singing 
Gloria  in  Excelaia. 

Such,  broadly  outlined,  are  the  features 
and  character  of  th*  institution  which  in 
no  small  degree  satisfied  the  appetite  for 
amusement,  while  it  affected  conduct  for 
good,  during  the  times  that  lay  between 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  the  drama 
— in  the  earlier  epochs  denying  baptism 
to  the  theatre  goer,  and  in  the  later  epochs 
denying  the  last  consolations  of  religion  to 
the  actor.  At  its  second  revival  the  stage 
arose  well  equipped  for  all  time  by  the 
materials  which  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  lesser  contemporaries  supplied  ; 
and  only  when  it  falls  below  the  level  to 
which  they  raised  it  will  it  cease  to  be  the 
worthy  successor  of  these  old  Miracle 
Plays,  which  held  their  more  refracting 
‘‘  mirror  up  to  Nature,”  wherein  men 
might  see  what  soul  of  goodness  dwells  in 
things  evil. — Longman'a  Magazine. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearneM,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  recapitulation,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  questions  which  beset  Africa  south 
of  the  equator  admit  of  a  threefold  divi¬ 
sion.  There  are  those  which  aSect  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  and  the  British  possessions 
and  neighboring  Dutch  Republics  as  far 
as  Lat.  22°  S.,  the  line  determined  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  High  Commissioner 
after  the  Bechuanaland  expedition,  and 
dated  March  23rd,  1885.  To  remind  the 
reader  how  many  and  how  vexing  these 
have  been  and  still  are,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  Swazieland,  Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland,  Damaraland,  Tongaland,  Del- 
agoa  Bay,  and  Zululand.  Secondly,  ly¬ 
ing  north  of  Lat.  22°  S.  and  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  there  is  a  distinguishable  belt  of 
country,  extending  across  the  continent  for 
about  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude  from 
20°  £.  to  36°  E.,  coming  under  the  sphere 
of  British  influence.  At  the  extreme 
north,  and  right  in  the  centre  of  the  ever 
broadening  continent,  are  the  Victoria  Falls 
on  the  Zambesi,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  As  a  landmark  in  a  country  where 
everything  is  still  undefined,  they  seem 
for  the  present  to  offer  a  sort  of  objective 
toward  which  civilizing  agencies  can  work. 
If  the  Kiruberley  Railway  is  extended  due 
north,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  through  Vry- 
burg,  Mafeking,  and  Shcshong,  it  would 
bit  the  locality  of  the  famous  falls.  Look¬ 
ing  still  further  forward  than  this,  it  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  communication 
will  be  carried  northward  to  the  lake  sys¬ 
tem  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  eastward  tow¬ 
ard  Mashonaland,  and  down  the  Zambesi 
Valley.  The  position  of  the  falls  would 
be  a  central  one  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi  on  the  east  and  the  Cunene  River 
on  the  west,  the  immense  volume  of  water 
discharged  by  the  Zambesi  in  comparison 
with  the  Cunene  showing,  however,  the 
general  slope  of  the  country  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  drainage.  Generally  speaking, 
South  Africa  is  dry,  and  flat,  and  rainless 
on  the  west,  but  mountainous,  broken, 
and  fertile  on  the  east.  A  glance  at  the 
mountain  system  along  the  eastern  coast 
will  prove  this.  The  track  of  country 
north  of  Lat.  22°  is  the  scene  of  the  civil¬ 
izing  operations  of  the  British  South  Afri- 
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can  Company,  known  generally  as  Zam- 
l>esia,  and  two  chiefs,  Khamaon  the  south 
and  Lobengula  on  the  noith-east,  hold 
sway  in  the  vicinity.  Thirdly,  there  ate 
the  regions  north  of  the  Zambesi,  wbeie 
the  lake  system  begins  stretching  north¬ 
ward  for  nearly  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
Everything  here  is  on  avast  and  compara¬ 
tively  unknowable  scale.  Within  this  re¬ 
gion  lie  the  sources  of  the  Congo  and  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent  is  reached. 

There  is  yet  one  other  sphere  of  British 
influence  to  be  mentioned.  Fifteen  de¬ 
grees  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  lying  as 
an  island  on  the  east  side  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  the  British  Imperial  fiast  Africa 
Company  has  been  established.  We  must 
recollect  bow  enormous  the  distances  are 
in  Africa,  and  geographical  facts  must  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  order  to 
convey  correct  notions.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  Company  is  as  far  distant  from 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  as  the 
Lizard  from  the  Canary  Islands,  or,  rough¬ 
ly  speaking,  six  times  the  distance  between 
London  and  York.  Obviously  this  coun¬ 
try  is  completely  cut  off  from  our  conti¬ 
nental  possessions  farther  south. 

Turning  to  the  south,  it  will  be  noted 
that  from  Cape  L’Agulbas  to  Lat.  22°  S. 
is  a  distance  of  twelve  degrees  of  latitude  : 
that  is,  a  distance  about  twice  as  great  as 
that  from  the  Lizard  to  the  South  of 
France.  Again,  from  Khama’s  country  to 
the  northern  bend  of  the  Zambesi  there 
are  more  than  six  degrees  of  latitude. 
These  immense  tracts  of  country  are  healthy 
for  Europeans  along  the  interior  plateaux 
and  among  the  mountains,  but  northward 
the  climate  must  l>e  considered  as  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  Europeans,  especially  along  the 
low-lying  valleys  of  the  Zambesi  and  its 
tributaries.  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  well- 
known  traveller,  in  an  address  to  the  South 
African  Philosophical  Society,  January 
15th,  1890,  speaks  of  the  greater  portion 
of  Kbama’s  country  as  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land.  “  In  the  northern  part  of  Kharoa’s 
country  there  are  rivers  such  as  the  Bot- 
letlie,  the  Mababi,  and  the  Taraalakaw, 
where,  of  course,  there  is  abundance  of 
water.  But  here  malarial  fever  is  very 
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rife,  and  only  the  exceptional  white  man 
can  live  during  the  unhealthy  aeaaon.” 
Mr.  Selous  speaks  of  Mashonaland,  north 
of  Matabeleland,  as  the  linest  in  all  South 
Africa,  and  destined  to  rival  in  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  fertility  the  best  parts  of  the 
Transvaal.  In  Nyassaland  Mr.  Buchanan, 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Zomha,  has  proved 
to  the  world  that  a  planter’s  life  in  the 
hills  is  possible,  and  that  coffee,  suji^r,  and 
cinchona  plantations  are  payable  ;  but  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  this  part  of  South 
Africa  is,  and  most  remain,  a  purely  black 
man's  country.  There  is,  however,  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  trade  that  may  be 
created  and  carried  on  amon^  them. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
Portuguese  block  the  way  on  the  eastern 
side  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  month  of  the 
Zambesi,  and,  by  their  restrictive  and  pro¬ 
hibitive  policy,  deaden  and  paralyze  all 
commercial  enterprise.  Mr.  Drummond, 
in  his  Tropical  Africa,  has  described  the 
nature  of  the  vexatious  imposts  at  Quilli- 
mane,  the  traveller  having  l>een  requested 
to  pay,  amon^  other  items,  a  “  tax  for 
residing  in  the  interior”  !  i.e.  up  the  Shire 
Valley.  Consul  Rankin  has  pointed  out, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Fortniphtly  Re- 
tnev),  why  the  Portuguese  officials  have 
chosen  to  live  on  islands  off  the  coast  rather 
than  the  mainland.  It  has  been  through 
fear  of  the  natives,  and  he  might  have 
added  a  significant  fact  with  regard  to  Del¬ 
agoa  Bay,  that  not  many  years  ago  the 
Portuguese  officials  were  compelled,  ow¬ 
ing  to  an  insurrection  among  their  native 
auxiliaries,  to  fly  for  safety  to  Invack,  or 
English  Island.  How  long  the  Portuguese 
will  continue  to  block  the  Zambesi  is  a 
matter  for  future  consideration.  While 
on  the  subject  of  these  eastern  highways, 
it  is  well  to  notice  the  marked  sympathy 
of  the  Dutch  organ,  the  Zuid  A/rikaan, 
in  South  Africa  itself,  with  the  Portuguese 
claims. 

England,  however,  can  approach  the 
scene  of  operations  in  the  interior  by  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  or 
by  Durban.  In  the  Cape  Colony  itself 
the  largest  amount  of  trade  goes  by  Port 
Elizabeth,  the  Liverpool  of  South  Africa, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  geographically, 
this  port  is  so  much  nearer  to  the  great 
inland  markets.  The  shortest  way  of  all 
is,  of  course,  by  Port  Natal  and  the  Free 
State.  England  as  a  maritime  power  com¬ 
mands  the  coast,  and,  therefore,  all  the 


ports.  Here,  in  this  distant  part  of  the 
world,  is  another  proof  of  the  necessity  for 
England  of  an  overwhelming  naval  power. 
The  exploitation  of  inner  Africa  and  the 
development  of  South  African  commerce 
depends  entirely  upon  the  safeguarding  of 
the  outlets.  A  well-known  Cape  Colonist, 
the  Hon.  R.  M.  Bowker,  of  Somerset 
East,  has  just  pointed  out  how  greatly 
Sooth  Africa  is  indebted  to  England  for 
coast  protection,  and  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  that  colonists  should,  by 
subsidies  and  contributions,  help  very 
largely  in  this  great  work,  as  the  Austra¬ 
lians  have  already  done  in  the  Pacific. 

The  position  of  English  possessions  on 
the  continent  is  a  favorable  one  for  future 
development,  although  not  as  good  as  it 
might  have  been  if  foresight  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  a  few  years  ago.  Had  England 
completed  her  boundaries  up  to  the  Cunene 
on  the  west  before  the  Germans  step¬ 
ped  in  at  Dainaraland,  and  to  the  Zambesi 
on  the  east  before  the  rush  and  scramble 
for  Africa  took  place  among  European 
nations,  her  position  would  have  been  un¬ 
assailable,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior 
might  have  lain  before  her  as  a  field  for 
operations  from  a  scientific  frontier.  That 
she  still  holds  the  advantageous  position 
she  does  is  owing,  of  course,  to  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  late  Right  Hon  W.  E.  Fors¬ 
ter,  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
Bechuanaland  expedition.  It  is  out  of 
this  expedition  that  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  with  its  illustrious  pat¬ 
ronage,  has  arisen.  It  has  been  a  wise 
and  far-seeing  policy  that  has  put  England 
in  the  van  of  progress  in  the  interior,  be¬ 
tween  well-defined  areas.  It  is  a  gain  not 
only  for  the  trader  and  traveller,  but  also 
for  the  philanthropist  ;  and  for  the  phil¬ 
anthropist  South  Africa  is,  at  the  present 
time,  a  most  interesting  country.  Little 
by  little  the  plague  spots  of  slavery  have 
been  indicated  and  localized,  and  little  by 
little  the  chances  of  assailinfir  it  with  suc¬ 
cess  are  l>eing  improved.  While  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  and  others  have  been  preaching 
anew  the  crusade  against  the  accursed 
traffic,  England  has  bMn  forging  ahead  in 
a  practical  way,  and,  by  meat.s  of  mission 
centres,  trading  companies,  and  proclama¬ 
tions,  clearing  the  way  for  future  opera¬ 
tions.  A  glance  at  the  map  issued  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  indicating  the  in¬ 
fected  areas,  as  it  were,  within  which  the 
curse  flourishes,  and  the  caravan  routes  to 
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the  east  coast,  will  make  the  fact  clear  that 
it  is  only  when  the  regions  north  of  the 
Zambesi  are  reached  that  the  disease  ap- 
{>ears.  “  It  is  calculated  that  within  the 
last  fourteen  years  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  and  liberty  has  been  doubled.  The 
loss  of  Soudan  to  Egypt  has  stimulated  the 
trade  on  one  side,  while  the  so-called  col¬ 
onizing  operations  in  Madagascar  have 
stimulated  it  on  the  other.  The  demand 
for  labor  in  the  sugar  plantations  there  and 
in  the  Comoro  Islands  is  supplied  by  ex¬ 
ports  of  human  flesh  from  the  coast ;  and 
the  French  flag  carries  with  it  exemption 
from  the  right  of  search.” 

There  are  no  slave  areas  in  the  country 
ruled  over  by  Khamaand  Lobengula,  with¬ 
in  which  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
conducts  ita  operations  ;  but  the  gr^ual 
opening  up  of  the  interior  [>ast  Sboshung, 
Tati  and  the  Victoria  Falls  or  Maahona- 
land,  by  means  of  roads  and  railways,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  effectual  blows  struck 
at  that  traflic  which  thrives  only  in  dark 
and  inaccessible  haunts. 

All  this  is  perfectly  plain  and  cbvious 
to  any  one  who  baa  made  South  African 
affairs  a  study  at  all.  It  is  a  complicated 
study,  as  the  fleld  of  operation  is  gradually 
being  extended  in  an  ever-widening  area, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  part  is 
connected  with  another.  England  has 
meantime  been  brought  into  contact  with 
European  Powers.  Some  few  years  ago 
no  one  would  ever  have  thought  that  a 
South  African  question  would  become  a 
grave  question  of  European  diplomacy,  and 
that  a  dispute,  for  instance,  between  our¬ 
selves  and  Portugal  in  the  Shire  Valley 
would  end  in  a  very  prompt  and  certainly 
justifiable  ultimatum  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  Prime  Minister. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  very  wisely  indicated 
by  his  action  that  the  dispute  is  by  no 
means  one  for  arbitration.  It  was  quite 
enough  to  have  the  Macmahon  verdict 
against  us  in  1872,  in  the  case  of  Delagoa 
Bay.  England’s  position  in  South  Africa 
is  clear  enough,  and  admits  of  the  most 
ample  justification,  and  no  third  party  is 
needed.  Let  us  devote  a  few  words  to 
Portuguese  claims.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  on  the 
character  and  aspects  of  a  Portuguese  set¬ 
tlement  either  on  the  east  or  west  coasts 
to  those  who  have  seen  and  visited  these 
settlements.  Seeing  is  l>elieving,  and  the 
indescribable  squalor,  filth,  and  corruption 


of  these  so-called  colonies  are  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  condemnation  of  that  colonial 
policy  of  Portugal  which  for  400  years  has 
exercised  a  feeble,  corrupt,  and  purely 
nominal  suzerainty  along  the  narrow  strip 
of  littoral  east  and  west  of  Africa.  Three 
witnesses  to  the  conuption  of  their  rule 
may  be  cited — David  Livingstone,  the  ex¬ 
plorer  Stanley,  and  the  late  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  Livingstone  wrote  in  his  book  on 
the  Zambesi  Expedition,  1865 — ”  It  is  the 
unwarranted  assumption  of  power  over 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  coast,  where 
the  Portuguese  have,  in  fact,  little  real  au¬ 
thority  beyond  the  guns  of  their  forts, 
which  perpetuates  the  barbarisms  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  They  interdict  all  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  except  at  a  very  few  points  where 
they  have  established  custom-houses,  and 
even  at  these,  by  an  exaggerated  and  ob¬ 
structive  tariff  and  differential  duties,  they 
completely  shut  out  the  natives  from  any 
trade  except  that  in  slaves.”  Elsewhere 
— ‘‘  This  Portuguese  pretence  to  dominion 
is  the  curse  of  the  negro  race  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  it  would  soon  fall  to 
the  ground  were  it  not  for  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  it  derives  from  the  respect  paid  to  it 
by  our  own  flag.  That  part  of  East  Africa 
does  not  belong  to  the  Portuguese  any 
more  than  China  belongs  to  them  because 
they  possess  Macao.”  Mr.  Stanley  says, 
more  briefly  and  strongly — “  If  you  de¬ 
liver  these  people  in  Nyassaland  into  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese,  you  deliver  them 
soul  and  body  to  hell  and  slavery.”  in 
some  letters  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cant ei  bury  on  Eastern  Africa  as  a  field 
fur  missionary  labor,  1874,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  ol>served  of  the  so-called  Portuguese 
conquests  on  the  east  coast — ‘‘  The  Portu¬ 
guese  conquerors  gave  large  grants  to  their 
clergy  and  built  numerous  and  magnificent 
churches,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 
These  and  a  few  forts  are  almost  the  unly 
evidences  to  be  found  of  former  Portuguese 
dominion  north  of  Cape  Delgado.  I  could 
not  learn  that  they  had  left  any  native  con¬ 
verts  behind  them.  .  .  .  Their  policy  in 
matters  connected  with  religion  seems  to 
have  differed  little  from  that  of  their  civil 
and  military  administration,  which  has 
left  an  evil  repute  behind  them  on  all  the 
coast  they  formerly  posaessed.”  Else¬ 
where,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  observed — ‘‘  Be¬ 
sides  these  missionary  establishments,  we 
found  at  Ibo  and  Mozambique  a  few  Por¬ 
tuguese  priests  ;  but  1  could  not  learn  that 
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it  was  considered  any  part  of  their  duty 
to  attempt  naissionary  work  among  the 
Africans  ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  their  num¬ 
bers  are  not  sufficient  to  do  more  than  con¬ 
duct  the  religious  services  required  for  the 
Portuguese  residents.”  The  evidence  of 
these  three  witnesses,  speaking  from  the 
closest  possible  observation,  before  the 
present  time  of  diplomatic  irritation,  is 
enough. 

What,  then,  are  the  British  claims  to 
the  Shire  Valley  and  to  Nyassaland,  which 
Major  Serpa  Pinto,  with  3000  mercenary 
Zulus,  has  been  raiding  I  The  Rev.  Hor¬ 
ace  Waller,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  on  Nyas¬ 
saland,  has  briefly  put  the  case  when  he 
wrote  :  ”  The  moment  has  arrived  when, 
in  the  face  of  all  this  map-making  and  this 
scramble  for  Africa,  Great  Britain  must 
have  a  word  with  her  neighbors,  and  place 
before  them  iu  black  and  white — not  the 
intentions  of  a  rosy-colored  future — but 
the  tale  of  a  hard,  determined  campaign 
against  the  barbarism  of  Africa,  dating 
back  thirty  years  already.  David  Living¬ 
stone  drew  attention  to  the  country  round 
Lake  Nyassa  in  1856,  and  in  1858  the 
British  Governor  placed  an  expedition  at 
Livingstone’s  disposal,  the  main  object 
l>eing  to  extend  the  knowledge  already  at¬ 
tained  of  the  geography  and  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources  of  East  and  Central 
Africa.”  These  efforts  were  followed  up 
by  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central 
Africa  under  Bishop  Mackenzie,  and  it  is 
superfluous  to  speak  of  the  work  done 
there,  and  of  the  valuable  and  heroic  lives 
laid  down.  Those  ”  little  monnds”  in 
Africa  mean  much  to  many  a  home  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Established  Church  has  spent 
£43,000  on  her  work  in  the  Shire  High¬ 
lands,  and  of  the  sixty-one  members  of 
the  Universities  Mission,  we  learn  that 
there  are  nine  cleiT^ymen,  two  ladies,  and 
eight  laymen.  No  title-deeds  to  a  bar¬ 
barous  country  can  ever  be  stronger  than 
these. 

In  1889,  Major  Serpa  Pinto  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Senhor  Alvaro  Castelloes,  told  their 
countrymen,  who  are  probably  extremely 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the' country, 
that  they  were  bent  on  ”  opening  the  road 
to  Nyassaland,  and  establishing  steam  nav¬ 
igation  OD  the  lakes.”  Such  pretentious 
claims  to  a  country  occupied  by  English 
missions  are  the  height  of  absurdity  ;  and 
it  was  well  that  Lord  Salisbury  ordered 
Serpa  Pinto  and  his  filibustering  crew  out 


of  the  Shir5  Valley,  bag  and  baggage,  at 
once.  It  may  be  remarked  that  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  missionaries  have  wnrke<I  hand  in 
hand  in  the  great  work  of  civilization. 
Together  with  the  Universities  Mission, 
the  Scotch  Free  Church  and  United  Pres¬ 
byterians  have  been  associated,  and  Dr. 
Stewart,  the  head  of  the  great  Missionary 
College  at  Lovedale,  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
sends  trained  Kaffirs  from  the  south  as  na¬ 
tive  catechists.  **  The  devotion  of  these 
Kaffirs  is  beyond  praise.  They  speak  the 
language  of  the  Angoni,  who  originally 
came  from  the  south  of  the  Zambesi.’  ’  In 
a  country  like  South  Africa,  where  the 
problem  of  native  education  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  to  be  worked  out,  this  idea  of 
Dr.  Stewart  is  of  extreme  value.  It  opens 
up  a  wide  field  and  a  most  ample  vision. 
The  Lovedale  Institute  tells  its  own  tale, 
and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  encour- 
i^ng  signs  of  European  occupation  in 
South  Africa.  There  the  great  problem 
of  Kaffir  education,  in  its  broadest  and 
widest  sense,  is  boldly  and  successfully 
grappled  with. 

Farther,  it  must  be  remarked  that  this 
missionary  movement  in  the  Lake  district 
has  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which  has  great 
power  and  influence  with  the  Dutch  colo¬ 
nists  of  the  south.  This  Church  has  still 
to  make  its  own  history  in  the  field  of 
missionary  enterprise,  and  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  South  Afri¬ 
can  progress  if,  side  by  side  with  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  Free  Church  Missions,  Stel¬ 
lenbosch  Seminary,  the  South  African 
College,  or  the  Cape  Town  University, 
were  to  establish  a  working  centre.  A 
still  more  cheering  sign  would  be  the  vol¬ 
untary  aid  of  members  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  the  Free  State  at  the 
Transvaal.  But  perhaps  this  is  too  much 
to  hope  for  just  yet. 

To  a  great  extent  thef  question  in  the 
Shire  Valley  has  been  a  missionary  ques¬ 
tion,  and  our  continental  neighbors,  in  the 
opinions  they  form  on  the  nature  of  our 
colonial  empire,  are  rather  apt  to  leave  out 
of  sight  the  very  real  and  genuine  motives 
which  prompt  our  missionary  enterprises. 
Incidentally,  the  mission  station  may  open 
the  avenues  to  trade,  but  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  it  is  a  chivalrous  and  heroic  resolve 
on  the  part  of  great  men  and  great  minds 
to  battle  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  I^et 
the  Portuguese  be  content  to  sit,  as  they 
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have  done,  at  the  receipt  of  cnstom.  Their 
poaition  on  the  east  coast  is  of  enhanced 
value  since  English  and  American  capital 
has  (lowed  thither.  Who  had  ever  heard 
of  Delagoa  Bay  until  the  submarine  cable, 
in  the  first  place,  brought  its  dreary  and 
fever-stricken  solitudes  into  touch  with  the 
outer  world  t  That  a  railway  has  been 
constructed  from  the  Bay  itself  to  the 
Lebombo  mountains,  and  to  the  Transvaal 
frontier,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  Transvaal  by 
means  of  British  capital.  What,  may  we 
ask,  has  been  the  share  contributed  by 
Portugal  to  this  undertaking  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  t  Relatively,  none  at  all.  The 
activity  introduced  into  the  Bay  is  the 
activity  of  English  engineers,  and  the 
money  that  of  an  American  capitalist. 

At  one  time  it  was  stated  that  Portugal 
would  appeal  to  the  Congo  Conference 
(1885),  and  advance  the  theory  that  the 
Shire  Valley  was  part  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  This  appeal  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  their  own  position  there,  and  in 
answer  it  might  be  said  that  the  less  Por¬ 
tugal  says  about  the  Congo  Conference  the 
better  for  her  case.  She  was  the  sole  ob¬ 
structing  power  at  that  Conference,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  France ;  and,  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  all,  pushed  aside 
from  her  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  with  the  scantiest  possible  cere¬ 
mony.  The  argument  that  was  used 
against  her  flimsy  occupation  of  the  Congo 
mouths  would  apply  equally  well  to  her 
ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  or  at 
Mazambique  ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
to  her  position  at  Delagoa  Bay.  With 
regard  to  the  whole  of  this  Portuguese 
difficulty,  there  can  be  but  one  verdict 
from  all  parties  and  politicians  in  England. 
The  issue  before  Lord  Salisbury  was  really 
a  very  plain  one,  and  his  action  was  just, 
plain,  and  peremptory.  No  doubt  some 
disappointment  was  felt  in  Portugal. 
Awakened  out  of  their  long  sleep  in  Africa, 
the  Portuguese  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  keeping  the  prosperous  vision  of 
Brazil  before  them,  dreamed  of  a  Trans- 
African  empire  between  Angola  and  Mo¬ 
zambique.  They  had  been  working  up  to 
this  idea  since  1884,  and  in  1886  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  France  and  Germany  a  diplo¬ 
matic  recognition,  couched  in  vague  lan¬ 
guage,  of  exclusive  Portuguese  Trans-con¬ 
tinental  claims.  They  had  also  commenced 
a  royal  Trans-African  railway,  from  the 


capital  of  the  province  of  Angola  toward 
the  interior,  and  subsidized  a  steamship 
company  to  connect  their  two  provinces 
by  the  route  past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  future  they  had  a  pleasing  picture 
of  millions  of  buyers  and  consumers  in 
this  Trans-African  empire,  which  would 
bring  untold  wealth  to  the  Portuguese 
manufacturers  of  woollens  and  cottons. 
But  Portugal  has  been  asleep  too  long,  far 
too  long  for  the  achievement  of  these 
national  projects.  The  race  is  to  the 
strong. 

Further  south,  the  Swazieland  question 
demands  a  speedy  settlement.  Sir  Francis 
De  Winton  has  arrived  in  England  with 
evidence  on  the  whole  matter.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  that  country 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  Transvaal 
liepnblic.  Are  not  the  burghers  satisfied 
yet  with  their  good  fortune  f  With  a 
country  as  large  as  France,  and  an  ever¬ 
growing  revenue  arising  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  prosperity  of  their’  gold  fields,  the 
most  rabid  patriot  should  be  satisfied. 
Unfortunately,  this  Swazieland  difficulty 
has  become  mixed  up  with  Cape  politics. 
How  it  is  mixed  op  we  have  had  a  hint 
given  ns  some  time  ago  by  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
It  has  long  been  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
mother  colony,  in  its  rivalry  with  Natal, 
to  conciliate  the  Republics  of  the  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal,  and  obtain  the 
consent  and  perhaps  the  help,  of  the  latter 
more  especially,  to  a  railway  extension  to 
Johannesburg,  and  to  the  immense  regions 
farther  north.  Paul  Kruger  is  notably 
averse  to  railway  extension,  for  many 
reasons,  and  is  in  a  very  strong  position, 
standing  for  the  time  and  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  as  arbitrator. 

We  would  gather  from  what  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  remarked  recently  in  a  public 
speech,  that  pressure  might  be  brought  to 
War  upon  England  by  his  Government  at 
Cape  Town  to  hand  over  the  Swazies  to 
the  Boers,  upon  the  condition  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  assisting  his  pet  schemes  of  railway  ex¬ 
tension.  Such  an  exchange  of  civilities  is 
based  upon  a  small  and  selfish  policy,  and 
it  was  bad  taste  to  hint  at  it.  For  what, 
indeed,  is  the  position  of  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  such  a  compromising  barter- 
ing  ?  England  has  her  own  case  to  decide 
upon,  and  might  well  do  without  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  Cape  politician.  In  a  word, 
the  genuine  interests  of  South  Africa  are 
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too  big  to  be  jockeyed  at  Cape  Town. 
The  Swaziea,  whatever  they  may  be,  can* 
not  be  bandied  about  at  the  discretion  and 
advice  of  a  Cape  Premier.  For  what, 
after  all,  is  the  position  of  a  Cape  Prem¬ 
ier.  Any  one  who  follows  South  African 
politics  knows  that  the  uncrowned  king  of 
the  Cape  Colony  is  a  Dutch  gentleman  who 
does  not  care  to  hold  office  himself,  but 
likes  to  be  in  the  irresponsible  and  com¬ 
fortable  position  of  a  controller  and  guide 
of  the  policy  of  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  England  has  every  obligation  to 
eland  up  for  the  Swazies  and  take  them 
under  her  protection  ;  and,  if  they  must 
be  incorporated  with  any  British  colony, 
let  it  be  eventually  with  Natal,  which  is  a 
rising  and  prosperous  community  close  by, 
and  soon  destined  in  the  usual  course  of 
things  to  achieve  responsible  government. 

The  Swazies  have  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  British,  and  in  the  storming  of  Seco- 
coeni’s  kopjie,  or  hill  fortress,  did  their 
work  thoroughly.  The  object  of  the  Se- 
cocoeni  campaign  was  to  aid  the  6rst  bank¬ 
rupt  Transvaal  liepublic,  and  set  the  com¬ 
munity  on  its  legs.  The  Swazies  had  no 
love  for  the  Boers,  but  they  helped  us  to 
punish  Secocoeni  because  we  asked  them. 
Afterward,  in  the  Transvaal  war,  they  were 
ready  to  help  us  against  the  Boers.  What 
then  would  the  Swazie  tribes  say  now  to 
the  wholesale  abandonment  of  themselves 
by  us  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Boers  f 
After  our  policy  in  Zululand  they  may  not 
be  surprised  ceitainly  ;  but  can  England 
afford  to  lose  any  more  prestige  in  South 
Africa!  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  asked, 
in  the  (January,  1890),  “  Can 

no  rulers  be  found  who,  like  Guruiar,  the 
hero  of  Norse  song,  will  not  yield  a  single 
inch  ;  but  who  will  go  forward,  heedless  of 
Boers,  Gernans,  or  Portuguese.  ” 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  February  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  on  the  Swazieland 
question,  observes  :  “  The  South  African 
liepublic,  in  return  for  our  assent  to  their 
expansion  on  the  east,  should  withdraw 
all  claims  to  the  north,  and  give  us  all  the 
moral  support  (the  italics  are  ours)  they 
can  in  furtherance  of  our  schemes  for 
opening  up  the  interior  by  the  British 
South  African  Company.”  Is  it  come  to 
this  f  Must  England  lean  on  the  moral 
support  of  the  Transvaal  Government ! 
Well,  it  is  time  for  her  to  disappear  alto¬ 
gether  from  South  Africa  if  such  is  to  be 


June, 

her  last  resource.  And  this  suggestion 
comes  from  Her  Majesty’s  late  High  Com¬ 
missioner  ! 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  put  it  somewhat 
differently  in  his  speech,  for  the  ”  moial 
sup[K>it”  of  the  Transvaal,  as  interpreted 
by  him,  meant  a  promise  to  be  extracted 
from  them  that  they  would  not  trespass 
northward — a  very  negative  moral  sup- 

K>rt  1  He  was  thinking  probably  of  ”  The 
ooigronde  Volunteers”  and  those  grand 
old  filibustering  days. 

However,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson’s  ex¬ 
pression  has  a  marked  similarity  to  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg’s  sentiments  ;  and  we 
fancy  we  can  detect  the  influence  of  master 
on  pupil.  Has  Sir  Battle  Frere’s  ”  val¬ 
iant  henchman”  offered  his  services  to  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  and  has  he  then  been 
serving  two  masters  t  But  has  he  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  example  of  his  first  Gamaliel  f 
Would  Sir  Bartle  Frerehave  ever  consent¬ 
ed  to  the  retrocession  of  the  Swazies,  our 
former  allies,  thus  giving  to  the  Boers  the 
control  they  like  over  the  destinies  of  the 
natives,  and  to  Boers  and  Portuguese 
commercial  and  strategic  advantages  to  be 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  England  !  And 
the  reason  put  forward  by  Sir  Hercules  is 
so  pitiful  and  paltry,  viz.  that  by  so  doing 
and  betraying  our  former  allies  we  may 
have  the  moral  support,  forsooth,  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  in  helping  os  to  carry 
out  our  schemes.  We  confess  we  cannot 
follow  him  here.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
further  remarks  that  he  would  allow  the 
Boers  to  annex  as  much  as  they  desire  of 
the  native  territories  between  the  I^ebombo 
Mountains  and  the  Pongolo  River,  and 
would  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Boer 
government  reaching  the  sea  through 
northern  AmatongalaLd.  ”  The  condition 
which  I  should  insist  on  for  this  further 
concession  would  be  that  the  Transvaal 
should  enter  into  a  Customs  Union  with 
the  British  colonies  and  with  the  Orange 
Free  State.”  Looking  back  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  attempts  at  a  Customs  Confer¬ 
ence  made  recently  in  South  Africa,  and 
their  failure  (for  the  Transvaal  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  last  one),  the  con¬ 
dition  which  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  insists 
on  seems  hardly  likely  to  be  carried  out. 

How  has  the  Transvaal  Government  met 
British  offers  and  British  concessions  in 
the  past  f  The  answer  is  written  plainly 
enough  in  the  pages  of  South  African  his¬ 
tory.  The  Boers  have  flouted  and  defied 
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British  aathority  in  every  direction  ;  and 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  Bechuana* 
land  expedition  was  mainly  caused  by  the 
oilicial  neglect  of  the  Pretoria  Government 
to  restrain  their  lawless  subjects.  Fili¬ 
bustering  is  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  un¬ 
ruly  burghers,  and  the  setting  up  of  sham 
Republics  as  those  of  Goshen,  Stellaland, 
and  the  new  Republic  formed  part  of  that 
dreary  farce  which  was  allowed  to  go  on 
in  South  Africa  unchecked.  Those  ad¬ 
venturers  in  Swazieland,  who  have  bought 
up  concessions  from  the  drunken  and 
profligate  chief  Umbandine,  have  no  loeu$ 
standi  worth  our  serious  consideration. 

At  the  highest  computation  they  do  not 
exceed  500,  and  the  whole  population  of 
Swazieland  is,  according  to  a  statement 
made  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  at  Cape 
Town,  “  about  160,000,  of  whom  25,000 
are  fighting  men.  ”  Of  these  500  it  is  said 
that  400  are  English.  But  whether  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Dutch  the  fact  of  their  invasion  of 
Swazieland,  for  there  is  no  other  name  for 
it,  does  not  give  them  a  voice  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  whole  country.  Their  pur¬ 
chases  of  land  were  made  at  random  and 
in  ignorance,  the  same  ground  being  sold 
over  and  over  again  by  the  chief,  and  the 
chief  himself,  a  poor  drunken  savage,  had 
really  no  right  to  sell  the  birthright  of  his 
people. 

As  a  sequel  to  his  policy  in  allowing  the 
absorption  of  Swazieland  by  the  Transvaal, 

Sir  Hercules  adds — With  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  which  would  secure  the  trade  of  the 
whole  of  South  Africa  being  allowed  to 
flow  through  its  natural  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  channels  untrammelled  by  artificial  re¬ 
striction,  1  should  see  more  good  than 
harm  in  the  Transvaal  having  a  seaport.” 
We  ask,  where  would  the  seaport  be  f 
At  some  unknown  place  in  Amatongaland 
or  at  Delagoa  Bay  f  Surely  Sir  Hercules 
cannot  be  anticipating  the  seizure  of  Del¬ 
agoa  Bay  by  the  Boers  !  At  present  it 
appears  that  the  Boers  and  Portuguese  are 
on  remarkably  good  terms,  and  agree  in 
one  thing — their  hostility  to  British  in¬ 
terests  in  a  country,  by  the  way,  whose 
prosperity  has  been  built  up  entirely  by 
British  hands.  Obviously,  it  would  be  a 
senseless  proceeding  to  throw  Boers  and 
Portuguese  together  for  their  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage,  at  the  present  or  any  subsequent 
time,  by  a  policy  of  retrocession  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.  And  the  diplomatic 
pressure  which  will  be  necessary  in  order 
Naw  Saans. — Yol.  LI.,  No.  6.  48 


to  procure  the  unrestricted  flow  of  com¬ 
merce  through  Delagoa  Bay  or  any  future 
port  of  Amatongaland  will  have  to  be,  we 
imagine,  of  an  extremely  strong  order. 

The  end  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson’s 
policy  is  ”  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Dominion  of  South  Africa  under 
the  British  Flag  and  a  very  desirable 
consummation,  too  I  But  does  the  ex- 
High  Commissioner  counsel  us  wisely  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  toward  such  an  end  ? 
In  the  Review  he  predicts  for  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  ”  an  Anglicized  and  Liberalized  Re¬ 
public.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
place  for  this  Republic  in  a  dominion 
under  the  British  Flag. 

At  the  present  moment,  “  Hold  fast  !” 
is  a  very  good  maxim  in  South  Africa,  and 
on  no  account  whatever  ought  England  to 
give  up  Swazieland  to  the  Boers.  From 
no  point  of  view  is  it  desirable,  not  even 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  ”  the  moral 
support”  of  the  Boers  for  our  schemes  of 
South  African  progress.  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  has  assisted  at  so  many  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  British  surrender  and  abdication 
that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  ask  for  a 
guide  in  South  African  matters  who  has 
less  disagreeable  traditions  and  memories. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  stated  very 
clearly,  in  that  well-known  after-dinner 
speech  at  Cape  Town,  that  he  regards 
England  simply  as  the  transient  trustee  of 
certain  possessions  in  South  Africa  ;  and 
when  he  pronounces  her  doom  thus  em¬ 
phatically,  and  hints  at  Colonial  Republi¬ 
canism,  he  destroys  any  moral  power  she 
may  claim  at  the  present.  How  can  the 
Boers  respect  the  grandmotherly  advice  of 
an  old  country  whose  deeds  and  position 
in  South  Africa  are  shortly  to  become  a 
tradition,  and  not  a  very  agreeable  tradi¬ 
tion,  either  ?  Will  England  have  the 
power,  or  even  the  opportunity,  to  recom- 
mend  the  sinking  of  all  local  differences, 
and  the  advantages  of  colonial  reciprocity, 
and  the  unrestricted  flow  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  everywhere  ?  Those  who  were  in 
Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war,  and 
after  it,  remember  that  cry,  ‘‘  Africa  for 
the  Africander,  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape 
Town  !” 

There  is  one  fact  very  noticeable  in  Sooth 
African  politics,  and  this  is  the  gradual 
shifting  eastward  and  northward  of  the 
area  of  wealth  and  the  sphere  of  activity. 
A  brief  glance  at  the  map  will  prove  this. 
Kimberley  was  the  ultima  Thule  at  one 
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time  ;  now  H  is  the  Gold  Fields  of  the 
Transvaal.  Time  may  furnish  us  with 
fresh  surprises  northward,  perhaps  in  Ma* 
shonaland.  The  Customs  Reveuue  of  the 
Cape  Colony  for  the  year  1880-90,  as 
given  in  the  Cape  Times,  amounts  approx¬ 
imately  to  £1,227,169  ;  the  diamond  ex¬ 
port  reaches  a  total  of  £4,215,809  ;  the 
gold  export  is  £1,431,726.  In  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Customs  Revenue,  we  find 
that  Cape  Town  earns  £411,729.  Port 
Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  bad  accommodation 
and  dangerous  anchorage,  £541,729.  East 
London,  with  all  her  drawbacks,  gets 
£193.800.  Cape  Town,  as  the  seat  of 
Government,  labors  under  distinct  physical 
disadvantages.  In  the  battle  of  the  rail¬ 
way  routes  she  is  constantly  fighting  against 
extra  mileage,  and  in  the  end  she  must  be 
beaten. 

In  the  history  of  all  nations,  a  conven¬ 
ient  geographical  position  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  has  neen  one  of  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  success.  The  distance  from  Cape 
Town  to  Johannesburg  vid  Kimberley  is 
938  miles,  from  Port  Elizabeth  vid.  Kim¬ 
berley  776  miles,  but  from  Durban  vid 
Newcastle  it  is  only  400  miles.  The  rail¬ 
way  journey  across  the  “  Great  Karroo,” 
from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley,  is  particu¬ 
larly  trying  in  hot  weather,  and  no  sane 
passenger  would  go  by  this  route  if  he 
could  remain  on  board  a  comfortable 
steamer,  and,  after  landing  at  Port  Dur¬ 
ban,  go  straight  by  rail  to  Johannesburg. 
The  port  and  harbor  of  Natal  have  been 
Wonderfully  improved  by  the  continual 
and  energetic  efforts  of  Natalians,  chief 
among  whom  is  Mr.  £lscoml»e.  Natal 
herself  has  forged  ahead  considerably  of 
late,  and  her  revenue  has  mounted  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Her  railway  policy  has 
been  prompt  and  straightforward,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  she  has  attracted  a 
considerable  part  of  tue  Gold  Fields  traffic. 
Her  increased  wealth  and  rapidly  improv¬ 
ing  position  must  make  her  play  a  far 
mure  important  part  in  South  African  poli¬ 
tics  than  hitherto.  Naturally  she  may 
claim,  in  the  future,  an  extension  of  terri¬ 
torial  power,  both  on  the  south  and  north. 
Pondoland,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John’s  river,  the  whole  of  Zululand, 
Tongaland,  and  Swazieland  should  all  ulti¬ 
mately  be  administered  from  Durban  or 
Pietermaritzburg.  Everything  points  to 
the  advisability  of  coupling  the  High  Com- 
missionership  of  South  Africa  with  the 


office  of  the  Governor  of  Natal.  Swazieland 
can  be  approached  by  way  of  Amatonga- 
land,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  “  New 
liepublic,”  filched  away  by  Boer  filibus¬ 
ters,  which  lies  between  Natal  and  Ama- 
tongaland,  was  ever  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Transvaal  Government. 
But,  generally  speaking,  England  must 
show  the  same  determination  to  carry  out 
a  wise  and  far  seeing  policy  on  the  east  as 
she  has  on  the  west  of  the  Transvaal. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  main  func¬ 
tions  which  are  attached  to  the  office  of 
Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  in  South 
Africa,  viz.  the  oversight  of  the  natives,  it 
is  more  reasonable  that  his  headquarters 
should  be  somewhere  near  the  native  ter¬ 
ritories.  On  the  west  coast  of  Cape  Col¬ 
ony,  the  native  question  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist,  and  since  the  Angra  Pequena 
affair,  Germany  has  taken  upon  herself  the 
oversight  of  the  Damaras.  Natal  is  near 
the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  vast  na¬ 
tive  population  of  South-East  Africa,  and 
the  territories  of  Khama  and  Lobengula 
are  500  miles  nearer  Durban  than  Cape 
Town. 

The  terms  of  Sir  H.  Robinson’s  com¬ 
mission  were  “  to  represent  Her  Majesty’s 
Crown  and  authority  in  matters  occurring 
in  South  Africa  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
Colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
of  Natal  respectively,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  other  place  or  territory  in 
South  Africa,  in  and  over  which  he  may, 
from  time  to  time,  have  appointed  a  Gov¬ 
ernor.”  Also,  he  was  empowered  to  have 
an  oversight  of  affairs  in  Basutoland  and 
Bechuanaland,  and  to  transact  business 
with  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal  ;  and 
“to  do  all  such  things  in  relation  to  na¬ 
tive  tribes  in  South  Africa  with  which  it 
is  expedient  that  we  should  have  rela¬ 
tions.’’  The  same  commission  is  issued, 
we  suppose,  to  Sir  Henry  Loch. 

With  the  growing  responsibilities  on  the 
north  and  east  coasts,  it  is  imperative  that 
a  High  Commissioner  should  be  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  frontier,  to  see  and  judge 
for  himself.  Sir  H.  Robinson  has  himself 
observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  two 
witnesses  to  tell  the  same  tale  about  Swa¬ 
zieland  ;  so  the  moral  is  that  a  Governor 
should  go  and  see  for  himself.  In  the  old 
days,  when  the  Cape  Colony  was  the  only 
colony  to  monopolize  attention,  and  the 
only  wars  were  those  on  the  Kei  River, 
and  along  the  present  borders  of  Kaffraria, 
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the  junction  of  the  two  offices  of  Governor 
snd  High  Commissioner,  perhaps  in  the 
person  of  a  military  man,  was  intelligible. 
Now  this  junction  is  almost  unintelligible, 
and,  speaking  at  Kimberley,  November 
1884,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  himself  made 
the  best  commentary  of  the  inherent  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  double  office.  He  was  re¬ 
ported  to  say  :  “  The  difficulties  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  Governor  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  office  being  held  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Her  Majesty’s  Higli  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa.  In  that  capacity  there 
are  personal  duties  to  be  performed  outside 
the  Cape  Colony  which  extend  over  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.  These  duties  are 
of  an  Imperial,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Colonial  character  ;  and  their  peculiarity 
is  that  while  they  exist  to  carry  out  a  pol¬ 
icy  determined  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  must  be  made  to  harmoniro 
with  those  which  exist  to  carry  out  a  policy 
determined  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape. 
The  task  of  reconciling  the  sometimes  con¬ 
flicting  policies  is  ohen  one  of  peculiar 
anxiety  and  difficulty,  so  much  so  that  it 
has  at  times  been  suggested  that  the  two 
offices  should  be  separated  ;  but  the  dual 
duties  dovetail,  as  it  were,  into  each  other 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost 
indispensable  that  they  should  centre.  In 
my  capacity  as  Her  Majesty’s  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  I  have  had,  ever  since  my  ar¬ 
rival  in  South  Africa,  to  attend  to  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  anxious  duties,  among 
which  I  may  specify  the  Basuto  Award, 
the  Pretoria  Convention,  the  resumption 
of  Basutoland  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  Convention  of  London,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Protectorate  in  Bechuana- 
land.”  These  words  were  spoken  more 
than  five  years  ago,  and  if  then  there  were 
strong  reasons  for  separating  the  offices, 
there  are  tenfold  stronger  reasons  at  the 
present  moment,  and  the  reasons  grow 
stronger  every  day. 

The  influence  of  Cape  Town  and  of  the 
Western  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony 
upon  the  general  policy  of  South  Africa 
has  been  far  from  an  unmixed  good,  the 
Dutch  influences  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  being  too  prominent.  In  political 
science  the  Vignerons  of  the  Paarl  and 
Stelbenbosch  are  distinctly  backward.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  they  have  proved 
to  be  protectionists  in  the  smallest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  regard  their  own  indus¬ 
try  of  making  bad  wine  and  unwholesome 


spirits  as  the  best  in  the  colony,  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  at  all  hazards.  Their  customers 
are  the  unfortunate  colored  classes.  Cape 
Town  itself  has  never  acted  up  to  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  being  the  metropolis  of  South 
Africa.  The  town  is  conspicuous  for  its 
sordid  municipal  spirit  and  petty  haggling 
economy,  visible  in  the  management  of  its 
public  institutions,  especially  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens.  Quite  recently  we  had  a  tel¬ 
ling  exhibition  of  this  sordid  spirit,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  the  liberality  which  should  be  a 
civic  virtue,  in  the  animated  discussions 
on  the  paltry  sums  of  money  to  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  entertainment  and  reception  of 
the  new  governor.  Sir  Henry  Loch.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Cape  Town  press  is  powerless 
to  reform  the  narrow  and  illiberal  views  of 
those  whose  fortune,  or  misfortune,  it  is 
to  live  within  sight  of  Table  Mountain. 
Nature  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Table 
Bay,  art  little  or  nothing.  This  is  the 
commonplace  of  every  traveller  who  seta 
foot  upon  the  quay. 

It  is  true  also  that  of  all  the  prominent 
politicians  who  have  appeared  in  the  Cape 
Assemblies  the  majority  have  come  from 
the  cast,  insomnch  that  it  may  almost  be 
accepted  as  a  truism  that  **  the  wise  men 
there  have  come  from  the  east.”  It  has 
been  reserved  for  a  writer  in  Blackwood  to 
stir  up  public  feeling  in  Cape  Town  itself 
on  the  leper  question,  and  the  liquor  traffic 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  has  still 
to  be  dealt  with  by  some  trenchant  pen. 
In  the  town  itself  sanitary  science  has  made 
but  slow  and  feeble  progress,  and  there 
are  no  vital  statistics  to  be  relied  upon. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  speaking  and  most  damning 
fact  against  the  Cape  Colony  that  there 
have  been  no  census  summaries  since  1875! 
It  is  hoped  that  in  1891  Sir  Henry  Loch 
will  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  procure  a 
statement  of  the  population,  wealth,  and 
industries,  etc.,  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  all  reasoning. 

With  regard  to  the  industries  of  the 
country,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all 
the  most  paying  of  these  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  enterprising  divisions  of  the 
eastern  province.  The  best  herds  and 
flocks  of  the  country  have  always  been 
found  in  the  east ;  the  Angora  goat  has 
been  grown  in  the  east ;  the  ostrich  in- 
dustry  was  developed  in  the  east,  and  an 
Albany  farmer  has  generally  been  genera¬ 
tions  ahead  of  a  Malmesbury  agriculturist. 
The  wine  industry,  which  westerns  might 
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have  developed,  they  have  frittered  and 
wasted  away.  Generally  speaking,  they 
have  been  purveyors  of  bad  wine  and  un- 
wholesoiue  spirits  to  degraded  natives. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
a  kind  of  magic  influence  between  western 
agriculturists  and  the  up-country  Boers  of 
the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  such  an  in¬ 
fluence,  in  fact,  as  would  affect  politics 
generally.  The  whole  thing  is  a  bugbear. 
There  is  little  real  sympathy  between  the 
smug  and  prosperous  wine  grower,  who  is 
happy  among  his  wine  vats,  and  the  nomad 
Boer,  who  certainly  would  be  unhappy 
there,  and  would  soon  lose  his  distinctive 
character. 

All  facts,  therefore,  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  days  of  Cape  Town 
as  the  seat  of  Government  in  South  Africa 
are  numbered.  In  that  Federal  Dominion, 
which  Sir  Hercules  alludes  to,  it  is  certain 
that  Cape  Town  would  not  be  the  govern¬ 
ing  centre,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  rea¬ 
son  that  she  should  expect  it.  In  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  known  both 
the  eastern  and  the  western  provinces, 
there  must  be  a  conviction  that  there  are 
inherent  differences  between  the  two  prov¬ 
inces  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore. 
There  was,  and  still  is,  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  late  Mr.  Paterson’s  theory  (the 
member  for  Port  Elizabeth),  that  there 
was  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage  between 
east  and  west.  The  histories  of  the  two 
provinces  are  entirely  different.  Sir  Henry 
Loch  will  evidently  be  struck,  like  other 
travellers  before  him,  with  the  differences 
between  east  and  west.  The  native  prob¬ 
lem  alone  differentiates  the  one  from  the 


other,  and  it  is  at  places  like  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Training  Institute  at  Lovedale  or 
Blythewood,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  Tran- 
skei  magistracies,  and  iu  Basutoland,  the 
Switzerland  of  the  Cape  Colony,  that  the 
attempts  to  solve  the  native  difficulty,  the 
great  difficulty  after  all  in  South  Africa, 
can  be  best  seen  and  appreciated. 

The  three  portions  of  South  Africa,  de- 
flned  geographically  in  the  opening  pages 
of  this  paper,  are  linked  together  in  a 
common  history,  not  very  intelligible  in 
all  its  circumstances,  as  all  of  us  who  know 
South  Africa  fully  understand.  The  part 
which  each  centre  of  population  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  take  in  the  great  task  of  civiliz- 
ing  and  regenerating  the  whole  is  not  ap¬ 
parent.  There  may  in  the  future  be  a 
great  clashing  of  interests  and  a  confusion 
of  sounds,  and  Central  Africa  may  provide 
battle-fields  for  European  against  European 
instead  of  giving  all  opportunities  for  com¬ 
bining  for  common  enterprises  and  labors. 
But  England’s  position  is  clear,  and  her 
duty  plain.  She  cannot  draw  back  from 
South  African  responsibilities,  and  mutt 
go  forward.  It  is  unwise  to  haggle  over 
small  sums  to  be  spent  in  native  adminis¬ 
tration,  when  this  outlay  in  the  future  will 
repay  itself  a  hundredfold.  Moreover, 
the  experiment  has  been  made,  and  proof 
upon  proof  has  been  afforded,  in  the 
Transkei  magistracies  and  in  Basutoland, 
that  native  territories  can,  by  means  of  a 
hut-tax  and  small  imposu  willingly  given 
by  Kaffirs,  pay  for  their  own  government. 

In  the  distant  interior  there  is  a  market 
for  manufactured  goods,  second  to  none 
in  the  world. — National  Review. 
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[In  the  Janiury  number  of  this  Review  * 
(page  126),  I  made  the  incidental  state¬ 
ment  that  “  should  I  be  able  to  complete 
Part  IV.  of  the  Principletqf  Ethice,  treat¬ 
ing  of  *  Justice/  of  which  the  first  chap¬ 
ters  only  are  at  present  written,  I  hope  to 
deal  adequately  with  these  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  ethics  of  the  progressive  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  ethics  of  that  condition  which 


*  See  article  “  Abeolnte  Political  Ethics,”  in 
March  nomber  of  Tu  Eclxctic. 


is  the  goal  of  progress — a  goal  ever  to  be 
recognized,  though  it  cannot  bo  actually 
reached,”  These  chapters  were  written 
nearly  a  year  ago  :  the  fourth,  not  quite 
finished,  having  been  untouched  since  May 
last.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the 
division  of  which  they  form  part  may 
never  be  completed,  or  otherwise  that  its 
completion  may  be  long  delayed,  it  has 
occurred  to  roe  that  as  the  topic  dealt  with 
is  now  being  discussed,  these  first  chapters 
may,  perhaps  with  advantage,  be  published 
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forthwith.  The  editor  having  kindly  a«- 
aented  to  my  proposal  to  issue  them  in  this 
Review,  I  here  append  the  first  three  :  re¬ 
serving  two  others,  conveniently  separable 
in  snbject-matter,  for  another  article.] 

I.  Animal-Ethics. 

Those  who  have  not  read  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  work*  will  be  surprised  by  the 
above  title.  But  the  chapters  on  “  Con- 
duct  in  General”  and  The  Evolution  of 
Conduct”  will  have  shown  to  those  who 
have  read  them  that  something  which  may 
be  regarded  as  animal-ethics  is  implied. 

It  was  there  shown  that  the  conduct 
which  Ethics  treats  of  is  not  separable 
from  conduct  at  large  ;  that  the  highest 
conduct  is  that  which  conduces  to  the 
greatest  length,  breadth,  and  completeness 
of  life  ;  and  that  by  implication  there  is 
a  conduct  proper  to  each  species  of  ani¬ 
mal,  which  is  the  relatively  good  conduct 
— a  conduct  which  stands  toward  that 
species  as  the  conduct  we  morally 'approve 
stands  toward  the  human  species. 

Most  people  regard  the  subject-matter 
of  Ethics  as  being  conduct  considered  as 
calling  forth  approbation  or  reprobation. 
But  the  primary  subject-matter  of  Ethics 
is  conduct  considered  objectively  as  pro¬ 
ducing  good  or  bad  results  to  self  or  others 
or  both. 

Even  those  who  think  of  Ethics  as  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  conduct  which  deserves 
praise  or  blame,  tacitly  recognize  an  ani¬ 
mal-ethics  ;  for  certain  acts  of  animals  ex¬ 
cite  in  them  antipathy  or  sympathy.  A 
bird  which  feeds  its  mate  while  she  is 
sitting  is  regarded  with  a  sentiment  of  ap- 
proviu.  For  a  hen  which  refuses  to  sit 
upon  her  eggs  there  is  a  feeling  of  aver¬ 
sion  ;  while  one  which  fights  in  defence  of 
her  chickens  is  admired. 

Egoistic  acts,  as  well  as  altruistic  acts, 
in  animals  are  classed  as  good  or  bad.  A 
squirrel  which  lays  up  a  store  of  food  for 
the  winter  is  thought  of  as  doing  that 
which  a  squirrel  ought  to  do  ;  and,  con¬ 
trariwise,  one  which  idly  makes  no  provi¬ 
sion  and  dies  of  starvation,  is  thought  of 
as  properly  paying  the  penalty  of  improvi¬ 
dence.  A  dog  which  surrenders  its  bone 
to  another  without  a  struggle,  and  runs 
away,  we  call  a  coward — a  word  of  rep¬ 
robation. 


*  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  Data  of 
EUtie$. 


Thus  then  it  is  clear  that  acts  which  are 
conducive  to  preservation  of  offspring  or 
of  the  individual  we  consider  as  good  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  species,  and  conversely. 

The  two  classes  of  cases  of  altruistic  and 
egoistic  acts  of  animals  just  given,  exem¬ 
plify  the  two  cardinal  and  opposed  princi¬ 
ples  of  animal -ethics. 

During  immaturity  benefits  received 
must  be  inversely  proportionate  to  capaci¬ 
ties  possessed.  Within  the  family-group 
most  must  be  given  where  least  is  de¬ 
served,  if  desert  is  measured  by  worth. 
Contrariwise,  after  maturity  is  reached, 
benefits  must  vary  directly  as  worth  :  worth 
being  measured  by  fitness  to  the  conditions 
of  existence.  The  ill  fitted  must  suffer  the 
evils  of  unfitness,  and  the  well  fitted  profit 
by  their  fitness. 

These  are  the  two  laws  which  a  species 
most  conform  to  if  it  is  to  be  preserved. 
Limiting  the  proposition  to  the  hightr 
types  (for  in  the  lower  types,  parents  give 
to  offspring  no  other  aid  than  that  of  lay¬ 
ing  up  a  small  amount  of  nutriment  with 
the  germ  ;  the  result  being  that  an  enor¬ 
mous  mortality  has  to  be  balanced  by 
an  enormous  fertility) — thus  limiting  the 
proposition,  I  say,  it  is  clear  that  if,  among 
the  young,  benefit  were  proportioned  to 
efficiency,  the  species  would  disappear 
forthwith  ;  and  if,  among  adults,  benefit 
were  proportioned  to  inefficiency  the 
species  would  disappear  by  decay  in  a  few 
generations  (see  PrineipU$  of  Sociology, 
§322). 

What  is  the  ethical  aspect  of  these 
principles  !  In  the  first  place,  animal  life 
of  all  out  the  lowest  kinds  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  virtue  of  them.  Excluding  the 
Protozoa,  among  which  their  operation  is 
scarcely  discernible,  we  see  that  without 
gratis  benefits  to  offspring,  and  earned 
benefits  to  adults,  life  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued. 

In  the  second  place,  by  virtue  of  them 
life  has  gradually  evolved  into  higher 
forms.  By  care  of  offspring  which  has 
become  greater  with  advancing' organiza¬ 
tion,  and  by  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
competition  among  adults  which  has  be¬ 
come  keener  with  advancing  organization, 
superiority  has  been  perpetually  fostered, 
and  further  advances  caused. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  to  this 
self-sacrificing  care  for  the  young  and  this 
struggle  for  existence  among  adults,  has 
been  due  the  carnage  and  the  death  by 
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starvation  which  have  characterized  the 
evolution  of  life  from  the  beginning.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  processes  consequent 
on  conformity  to  these  principles  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  production  of  torturing 
parasites,  which  outnumber  in  their  kinds 
all  other  creatures. 

To  those  who  take  a  pessimist  view  of 
animal-life  in  general,  contemplation  of 
these  principles  can  of  course  yield  only 
dissatisfaction.  But  to  those  who  take  an 
optimist  view,  or  a  meliorist  view,  of  life 
in  general,  and  who  accept  the  postulate 
of  hedonism,  contemplation  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  must  yield  greater  or  less  satisfaction, 
and  fulfilment  of  them  must  be  ethically 
approved. 

Otherwise  considered,  these  principles 
are  either,  according  to  the  current  belief, 
expressions  of  the  Divine  will,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agnostic  belief,  indicate  the 
m^e  in  which  works  the  Unknowable 
Power  throughout  the  Universe  ;  and  in 
either  case  they  have  the  warrant  hence 
derived. 

But  here,  leaving  aside  the  ultimate  con¬ 
troversy  of  pessimism  versus  optimism,  it 
will  suffice  for  present  purposes  to  set  out 
with  a  hypothetical  postulate,  and  to  limit 
it  to  a  single  species.  If  the  preservation 
and  prosperity  of  such  species  is  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  there  inevitably  emerge  one  most 
general  conclusion  and  from  it  three  less 
general  conclusions. 

The  most  general  conclusion  is  that,  in 
order  of  obligation,  the  preservation  of  the 
species  takes  precedence  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  individual.  It  is  true  that  the 
species  has  no  existence  save  as  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  individuals  ;  and  it  is  true  that, 
therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  speoies  is  an 
end  to  be  subserved  only  as  subserving  the 
welfares  of  individuals.  But  since  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  species,  implying  disap¬ 
pearance  of  all  individuals,  involves  abs^ 
lute  failure  in  achieving  the  end,  whereas 
disappearance  of  individuals,  tliough  car¬ 
ried  to  a  g^eat  extent,  may  leave  outstand¬ 
ing  such  number  as  can,  by  continuance  of 
the  species,  make  subsequent  fulfilment  of 
the  end  possible  ;  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  must,  in  a  variable  degree  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  be  subordinated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  where 
the  two  confiicU  The  resulting  corollaries 
are  these  : — 

First,  that  among  adults  there  must  be 
conformity  to  the  law  that  benefits  received 


shall  be  directly  proportionate  to  merits 
possessed  :  merits  being  measured  by 
power  of  self-sustentation.  For,  other¬ 
wise,  the  species  must  suffer  in  two  ways. 
It  must  suffer  immediately  by  sacrifice  of 
superior  to  inferior,  which  entails  a  gen¬ 
eral  diminution  of  welfare  ;  and  it  must 
suffer  remotely  by  furthering  increase  of 
the  inferior  and,  by  implication,  hindering 
increase  of  the  superior,  and  by  a  conse¬ 
quent  general  deterioration  which,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  must  end  in  extinction. 

Second,  that  during  early  life,  before 
self-sustentation  has  become  possible,  and 
also  while  it  can  be  but  partial,  the  aid 
given  must  be  the  greatest  where  the  worth 
shown  is  the  smallest — benefits  received 
must  be  inversely  proportionate  to  merits 
possessed  :  merits  being  measured  by 
power  of  self-sustentation.  Unless  there 
are  gratis  benefits  to  offspring,  unqualified 
at  fii-st  and  afterward  qualified  by  decrease 
as  maturity  is  approached,  the  species  must 
disappear  by  extinction  of  its  young. 
There  is,  of  course,  necessitated  a  propor¬ 
tionate  self-subordination  of  adults. 

Third,  to  this  self-subordination  entailed 
by  parenthood  has,  in  certain  cases,  to  be 
added  a  further  self-subordination.  If  the 
constitution  of  the  species  and  its  condi¬ 
tions  of  existence  are  such  that  sacrifices, 
partial  or  complete,  of  some  of  its  individ¬ 
uals,  so  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  species 
that  its  numbers  are  better  maintained  than 
they  would  otherwise  be,  then  there  results 
a  justification  for  such  sacrifices. 

Such  are  the  laws  by  conformity  to 
which  a  species  is  maintained  ;  and  if  wa 
assume  that  the  preservation  of  a  particular 
species  is  a  desideratum,  there  arises  in  it 
an  obligation  to  conform  to  these  laws, 
which  we  may  call,  according  to  the  case 
in  question,  quasi-ethical  or  ethical. 

II.  SuB-IIcMA!f  JdBTICK. 

Of  the  two  essential  but  opposed  princi¬ 
ples  of  action  by  pursuance  of  which  each 
species  is  preserved,  we  are  here  concerned 
only  with  the  second.  Passing  over  the 
law  of  the  family  as  composed  of  adults 
and  young,  we  have  now  to  consider  ex¬ 
clusively  the  law  of  the  species  as  composed 
of^dults  only. 

This  law  we  have  seen  to  be  that  indi¬ 
viduals  of  most  worth,  as  measured  by 
their  fitness  to  the  conditions  of  existence, 
shall  have  the  greatest  benefits,  and  that 
inferior  individuals  shall  receive  smaller 
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benefit*,  or  suffer  jjrester  erils,  or  both  re¬ 
sults — a  law  which,  under  its  biological 
aspect,  has  for  its  implication  the  snrviral 
of  the  fittest.  Interpreted  in  ethical  terms 
it  is  that  each  individual  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  effects  of  its  own  nature  and 
resulting  conduct.  Throughout  sub  human 
life  this  law  holds  without  qualification  ; 
for  there  exists  no  agency  by  which,  among 
adults,  the  relations  between  conduct  and 
consequence  can  be  interfered  with. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  import  of  this 
law  we  may  with  advantage  pause  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  contemplate  an  analogous  law  ; 
or,  rather,  the  same  law  as  exhibited  in 
another  sphere.  Besides  being  displayed 
in  the  relations  among  members  of  the 
species,  as  respectively  well  or  ill  sustained 
according  to  their  well-adapted  activities 
or  ill-adapted  activities,  it  is  displayed  in 
the  relations  of  parts  of  each  organism  to 
one  another. 

Every  muscle,  every  viscus,  every  gland, 
receives  blood  in  proportion  to  function. 
If  it  does  little  it  is  ill-fed  and  dwindles  ; 
if  it  does  much  it  is  well-fed  and  grows. 
By  this  balancing  of  expenditure  in  action 
and  payment  in  nutriment,  there  is,  at  the 
s.*ime  time,  a  balancing  of  the  relative 
powers  of  the  parts  of  the  organism  ;  so 
that  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  fitted  to  its 
existence  by  having  the  proportions  of  its 
parts  continuously  adjusted  to  the  require¬ 
ments.  And  clearly  this  principle  of  self¬ 
adjustment  within  each  individual  is  paral¬ 
lel  to  that  principle  of  self-adjustment  by 
which  the  species  as  a  whole  keeps  itself 
fitted  to  its  environment.  For  by  the  better 
nutrition  and  greater  power  of  propagation 
which  come  to  meml>ers  of  the  species  that 
have  faculties  and  consequent  activities 
best  adapted  to  the  needs,  joined  with  the 
lower  sustentation  of  self  and  offspring 
which  accompany  leas  adapted  faculties 
and  activities,  there  is  caused  such  special 
growth  of  the  species  as  most  conduces  to 
its  survival  in  face  of  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  sub-human 
justice,  that  each  individual  shall  receive 
the  benefits  and  the  evils  of  its  own  nature 
and  its  consequent  conduct. 

But  sub-human  justice  is  extremely  im¬ 
perfect,  alike  in  general  and  in  detail. 

In  general,  it  is  imperfect  in  the  sense 
that  there  exist  multitudinous  species  the 
sustentation  of  which  depends  on  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  other  species  ;  and 


this  wholesale  destruction  implies  that  the 
species  serving  as  prey  have  the  relations 
between  conduct  and  consequence  so  ha¬ 
bitually  broken  that  in  but  very  few  individ¬ 
uals  are  they  long  maintained.  It  is  true 
that  in  such  cases  the  premature  loss  of  life 
suffered  from  enemies  by  nearly  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  species,  must  be  considered  as 
resulting  from  their  natures — their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  contend  with  the  destructive  agencies 
they  are  exposed  to.  But  we  may  fitly 
recognize  the  truth  that  this  violent  ending 
of  the  immense  majority  of  its  lives,  im¬ 
plies  that  the  species  is  one  in  which  jus¬ 
tice,  as  above  conceived,  is  displayed  in 
but  small  measure. 

Sub-human  justice  is  extremely  imper¬ 
fect  in  detail,  in  the  sense  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  conduct  at:d  consequence  is  in 
such  an  immense  proportion  of  cases  broken 
by  accidents — accidents  of  kinds  which 
fall  indiscriminately  tmon  inferior  and  su¬ 
perior  individuals.  There  are  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  deaths  caused  by  inclemencies  of 
weather,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  best  members  of  the  species  are 
liable  to  like  the  worst.  There  are  Ovher 
multitudinous  deaths  caused  by  scarcity  of 
food,  which,  if  not  wholly,  still  in  large 
measure,  carries  off  good  and  bad  alike. 
Among  low  types,  too,  enemies  are  causrs 
of  death  which  so  operate  that  superior  as 
well  as  inferior  are  sacrificed.  And  tl  e 
like  holds  with  invasions  by  parasites, 
often  widely  fatal.  These  attack,  and  fre¬ 
quently  destroy,  the  most  perfect  individ¬ 
uals  as  readily  as  the  least  perfect. 

The  high  rate  of  multiplication  required 
to  balance  the  immense  mortality  among 
low  animals,  at  once  shows  ns  that  among 
them  long  survival  is  not  insured  by  su¬ 
periority  ;  and  that  thus  the  sub-human 
justice,  which  consi-ts  in  continued  receipt 
of  the  results  of  conduct,  holds  individual¬ 
ly  in  but  few  cases. 

And  here  we  come  upon  a  truth  of  great 
significance — the  truth  that  sub  human 
justice  becomes  more  decided  as  organiza¬ 
tion  becomes  higher. 

Whether  this  or  that  fly  is  taken  by  a 
swallow,  whether  among  a  brood  of  cater¬ 
pillars  an  ichneumon  settles  on  this  or  that, 
whether  out  of  a  shoal  of  herrings  this  or 
that  is  swallowed  by  a  cetacean,  is  an  event 
quite  independent  of  individual  peculiar¬ 
ity  :  good  and  bad  samjdes  fare  alike. 
With  high  types  of  creatures  it  is  other¬ 
wise.  Keen  senses,  sagacity,  agility,  give 
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a  particular  camirore  special  power  to  ae* 
cute  prey.  In  a  herd  of  herbivorous  crea¬ 
tures,  the  one  with  quickest  hearing,  clear¬ 
est  vision,  most  sensitive  nostril,  or  greatest 
speed,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  save  itself. 

Evidently,  in  proportion  as  the  endow¬ 
ments,  mental  and  bodily,  of  a  species  are 
high,  and  as,  consequently,  its  ability  to 
deal  with  the  incidents  of  the  environment 
is  great,  the  continued  life  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  less  dependent  on  accidents 
against  which  it  cannot  guard.  And,  evi¬ 
dently,  in  proportion  as  this  result  of  gen¬ 
eral  superiority  becomes  marked,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  special  superiorities  are  felt.  In¬ 
dividual  differences  of  faculty  play  larger 
parts  in  determining  individual  fate.  Now 
deficiency  of  a  power  shortens  life,  and  now 
a  large  endowment  prolongs  it.  That  is 
to  say,  individuals  experience  more  fully 
the  results  of  their  own  natures — the  jus¬ 
tice  is  more  decided. 

With  creatures  which  lead  solitary  lives, 
the  nature  of  sub-human  justice  is  thus 
sufficiently  expressed  ;  but  on  passing  to 
gregarious  creatures,  there  enters  into  it  a 
new  element. 

Simple  association,  as  of  sheep  or  deer, 
profits  the  individual  and  the  species  only 
by  that  more  efficient  safeguarding  which 
results  from  the  superiority  of  a  multitude 
of  eyes,  ears,  and  noses  over  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  nose  of  a  siirgle  individual.  Through 
the  alarms  more  quickly  given,  all  benefit 
by  the  senses  of  the  most  acute.  Where 
this,  which  we  may  call  passive  co-opera¬ 
tion,  rises  into  active  co-operation,  as 
among  rooks  where  one  of  the  flock  keeps 
watch  while  the  rest  feed,  or  as  among 
beavers  where  a  number  work  together  in 
making  dams,  or  as  among  wolves  where, 
by  a  plan  of  attack  in  which  the  individ¬ 
uals  play  different  parts,  prey  is  caught 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  caught ; 
there  is  still  greater  advautage  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  the  species.  And,  speaking 
generally,  we  may  say  that  gregariousness, 
and  CO  operation  more  or  less  active  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  in  a  species  only  because 
they  are  profitable  to  it ;  since,  otherwise, 
survival  of  the  fittest  must  prevent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  them. 

But  now  mark  that  this  profitable  asso¬ 
ciation  is  made  possible  only  by  observance 
of  certain  conditions.  The  acta  directed 
to  self-sustentation  which  each  performs, 
are  performed  more  or  less  in  presence  of 
others  performing  like  acts  ;  and  there 
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tends  to  result  more  or  leas  interference. 
If  the  interference  is  great,  it  may  render 
the  association  unprofitable.  For  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  be  profitable  the  acta  must  be 
restrained  to  such  extent  as  to  leave  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  advantage.  Survival  of  the  fittest 
will  else  exterminate  that  variety  of  the 
species  in  which  association  begins. 

Ilere,  then,  we  find  a  further  factor  in 
sub-human  justice.  Each  individual,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  benefits  and  the  injuries  due  to 
its  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct, 
has  to  carry  on  that  conduct  subject  to  the 
restriction  that  it  shall  not  in  any  large 
measure  impede  the  conduct  by  which 
each  other  individual  achieves  benefits  or 
brings  on  itself  injuries.  The  average  con¬ 
duct  must  not  involve  aggressions  of  such 
amounts  as  to  cause  evils  which  out  balance 
the  good  obtained  by  co-operation.  Thus, 
to  the  positive  element  in  sub-human  jus¬ 
tice  has  to  be  added,  among  gregarious 
creatures,  a  negative  element. 

The  necessity  for  observance  of  the  con¬ 
dition.  that  each  member  of  the  group 
while  carrying  on  the  pursuit  of  self-sus¬ 
tentation  and  sustentation  of  offspring, 
sliall  not  seriously  impede  the  like  pursuits 
of  others,  makes  itself  so  felt,  where  asso¬ 
ciation  is  established,  as  to  mould  the 
species  to  it.  The  mischiefs  from  time  to 
time  experienced  when  the  limits  are  trans¬ 
gressed,  continually  discipline  all  in  such 
ways  as  to  produce  regard  for  the  limits  ; 
so  that  such  regard  becomes,  in  course  of 
time,  a  natural  trait  of  the  species.  For, 
manifestly,  regardlessness  of  the  limits,  if 
great  and  (reneral,  causes  dissolution  of  the 
group.  Those  varieties  only  can  survive 
as  gregarious  varieties  in  which  there  is  an 
inherited  tendency  to  maintain  the  limits. 

Yet,  further,  there  arises  such  general 
consciousness  of  the  need  for  maintaining 
the  limits,  that  punishments  are  inflicted 
on  transgressors — not  only  by  aggrieved 
members  of  the  group,  but  by  the  group 
as  a  whole.  A  rogue”  elephant  (al¬ 
ways  distinguished  as  unusually  malicious) 
is  one  which  has  been  expelled  from  the 
herd  :  doubtless  because  of  conduct  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  rest — probably  aggressive.  It 
is  said  that  from  a  colony  of  l>eavers  an 
idler  is  banished,  and  thus  prevented  from 
profiting  by  labors  in  which  he  does  not 
join  :  a  statement  made  more  credible  by 
the  fact  that  drones,  when  no  longer  need¬ 
ed,  are  killed  by  worker- bees.  The  testi¬ 
monies  of  observers  in  different  countries 
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show  that  a  flock  of  crows,  after  prolonged 
noise  of  consultation,  will  summarily  exe¬ 
cute  an  offending  member.  And  an  eye¬ 
witness  affirms  that  among  rooks,  a  pair 
which  steals  the  sticks  from  neighboring 
nests  has  its  own  nest  polled  to  pieces  by 
the  rest. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  in  priori  con¬ 
dition  to  harmonious  co-operation  comes 
to  be  tacitly  recognized  as  something  like 
a  law  ;  and  there  is  a  penalty  consequent 
upon  breach  of  it. 

That  the  individual  shall  experience  all 
the  consequences,  good  and  evil,  of  its 
own  nature  and  consequent  conduct,  which 
is  that  primary  principle  of  sub-human 
justice  whence  results  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test,  is,  in  creatures  that  lead  solitary  lives, 
a  principle  complicated  only  by  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  parenthood.  Among  them 
the  purely  egoistic  actions  of  sclf-sustenta- 
tion  have,  during  the  reproductive  period, 
to  be  qualified  by  that  self  subordination 
which  the  rearing  of  offspring  necessitates, 
but  by  no  other  self-subordination. 
Among  gregarious  creatures  of  consider¬ 
able  intelligence,  however,  the  welfare  of 
the  species  occasionally  demands  a  further 
self  subordination. 

We  read  of  bisons  that,  during  the  calv¬ 
ing  season,  the  bulls  form  an  encircling 
guard  round  the  herd  of  cows  and  calves, 
to  protect  them  against  wolves  and  other 
predatory  animals  :  a  proceeding  which 
entails  on  each  bull  some  danger,  but  which 
conduces  to  the  preservation  of  the  species. 
Out  of  a  herd  of  elephants  about  to  emerge 
from  a  forest  to  reach  a  drinking  place, 
one  will  first  appear  and  look  round  in 
search  of  dangers,  and,  not  discerning  any, 
will  then  post  some  others  of  the  herd  to 
act  as  watchers  ;  after  which  the  main 
body  comes  forth  and  enters  the  water. 
Here  a  certain  extra  risk  is  run  by  the  few 
that  the  many  may  be  the  safer.  In  a  still 
greater  degree  we  are  shown  this  kind  of 
action  by  a  troop  of  monkeys,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  will  combine  to  defend  or 
rescue  one  of  their  number  ;  for  though 
in  any  particular  case  the  species  may  not 
profit,  since  more  mortality  may  result 
than  would  have  resulted,  yet  it  profits  in 
the  long  run  by  the  display  of  a  character 
which  makes  attack  on  its  groups  danger¬ 
ous. 

Evidently,  then,  if  by  such  conduct  one 
variety  of  a  gregarious  species  keeps  up, 
or  increases,  its  numbers,  while  other  vari¬ 


eties,  in  which  self  subordination  thus  di¬ 
rected  does  not  exist,  fail  to  do  this,  a 
certain  sanction  is  acquired  for  such  con¬ 
duct.  The  preservation  of  the  species  be¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  end,  it  results  that  where 
an  occasional  mortality  of  individuals  in 
defence  of  the  species  furthers  this  preser- 
ration  in  a  greater  degree  than  would  pur¬ 
suit  of  exclusive  benefit  by  each  individual, 
that  which  we  recognize  as  sub-human 
justice  may  rightly  have  this  second  limi¬ 
tation. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  order 
of  priority,  and  the  respective  ranges,  of 
these  principles.  The  law  of  relation  be¬ 
tween  conduct  and  consequence,  which, 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  at  large, 
brings  prosperity  to  those  individuals  which 
are  structurally  best  adapted  to  their  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence,  and  which,  under  its 
ethical  aspect,  is  expressed  in  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  each  individual  ought  to  receive 
the  good  and  the  evil  which  arises  from 
its  own  nature,  is  the  primary  law  holding 
of  all  creatures  ;  and  is  applicable  without 
qualification  to  creatures  which  lead  soli¬ 
tary  lives,  save  in  that  self-subordination 
ne^ed  among  the  higher  of  them  for  the 
rearing  of  offspring. 

Among  gregarious  creatures,  and  in  an 
increasing  degree  as  they  co-operate  more, 
there  comes  into  play  a  law,  second  in 
order  of  time  and  authority,  that  those 
actions  through  which,  in  fulfilment  of  its 
nature,  the  individual  achieves  benefits  and 
avoids  evils,  shall  be  restrained  by  the  need 
for  non-interference  with  the  like  actions 
of  associated  individuals.  A  substantial 
respect  for  this  law  in  the  average  of  cases 
being  the  condition  under  which  alone  gre¬ 
gariousness  can  continue,  it  becomes  an 
imperative  law  for  creatures  to  which  gre¬ 
gariousness  is  a  benefit.  But,  obviously, 
this  secondary  law  is  simply  a  specification 
of  that  form  which  the  primary  law  takes 
under  the  conditions  of  gregarious  life  ; 
since,  by  asserting  that  in  each  individual 
the  inter-actions  of  conduct  and  conse¬ 
quence  must  be  restricted  in  the  specified 
way,  it  tacitly  reasserts  that  these  inter¬ 
actions  must  be  maintained  in  all  other  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Later  in  origin,  and  narrower  in  range, 
is  the  third  law,  that  under  conditions  such 
that,  by  the  occasional  sacrifices  of  some 
members  of  a  species,  the  species  as  a 
whole  prospers,  there  arises  a  sanction  for 
such  sacrifices,  and  a  consequent  qualifica- 
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tion  of  the  law  that  each  individual  shall 
receive  the  benetita  and  evils  of  its  own 
nature. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that 
whereas  the  first  law  is  absolute  for  animals 
in  general,  and  whereas  the  second  law  is 
absolute  for  gregarious  animals,  the  third 
law  is  relative  to  the  existence  of  enemies 
of  such  kinds  that,  in  contending  with 
them,  the  species  gains  more  than  it  loses 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  members  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  enemies  this  qualitica* 
tion  imposed  by  the  third  law  disappears. 

III.  IIcMAN  Justice. 

The  contents  of  the  last  chapter  fore¬ 
shadow  the  contents  of  this.  As,  from 
the  evolution  point  of  view,  human  life 
must  be  regarded  as  a  further  development 
of  sub  human  life,  it  follows  that  from 
this  same  point  of  view,  human  justice 
must  be  a  further  development  of  sub¬ 
human  justice.  For  convenience  the  two 
are  here  separately  treated,  but  they  are 
essentially  of  the  same  nature,  and  form 
parts  of  a  continuous  whole. 

Of  man,  as  of  all  inferior  creatures,  the 
law  by  conformity  to  which  the  species  is 
preserved  is  that  among  adults  the  indi¬ 
viduals  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
their  existence  shall  prosper  most,  and  that 
individuals  least  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  their  existence  shall  prosper  least — a  law 
which,  if  unintefered  with,  entails  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  spread  of  the  most  adapted 
varieties.  And  as  before  so  here,  we  see 
that,  ethically  considered,  this  law  implies 
that  each  individual  ought  to  receive  the 
benefits  and  the  evils  of  his  own  nature 
and  consequent  conduct :  neither  being 
prevented  from  having  whatever  good  his 
actions  normally  bring  to  him,  nor  allowed 
to  shoulder  oft  on  to  other  persons  what¬ 
ever  ill  is  brought  to  him  by  his  actions. 

To  what  extent  such  ill,  naturally  follow¬ 
ing  from  his  actions,  may  be  voluntarily 
borne  by  other  persons,  it  does  not  concern 
UB  now  to  inquire.  The  qualifying  effects 
of  pity,  mercy,  and  generosity,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  hereafter  in  the  parts  dealing  with 
“  Negative  Beneficence”  and  ”  Positive 
Beneficence.”  Here  we  are  concerned 
only  with  pure  justice. 

The  law  thus  originating,  and  thus  ethi¬ 
cally  expressed,  is  obviously  that  which 
commends  itself  to  the  common  apprehen¬ 
sion  as  just.  Sayings  and  criticisms  daily 
heard  imply  a  perception  that  conduct  and 


consequence  ought  not  to  be  dissociated. 
When,  of  some  one  who  suffers  a  disaster, 
it  is  said — ”  He  has  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself,”  there  is  implied  the  belief  that 
he  has  not  any  ground  for  complaint. 
The  comment  on  one  whose  mis-judgment 
or  misbehavior  has  entailed  evil  u|>on  him, 
that  ”  he  has  made  his  own  bed,  and  now 
he  must  lie  in  it,”  has  behind  it  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  is  proper.  Similarly  with  the  re¬ 
mark — ”  He  got  no  more  than  he  de> 
served.”  A  kindred  conviction  is  implied 
when,  conversely,  there  results  good  in¬ 
stead  of  evil.  ”  He  has  fairly  earned  his 
reward  ;”  He  has  not  received  due  rec¬ 
ompense  ;”  arc  remarks  indicating  the 
consciousness  that  there  should  be  a  pro. 
portion  between  effort  put  forth  and  ad¬ 
vantage  achieved. 

The  truth  that  justice  becomes  more 
pronounced  as  organization  becomes  high¬ 
er,  which  we  contemplated  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  futher  exemplified  on  passing 
from  sub-human  justice  to  human  justice. 
The  degree  of  justice  and  the  degree  of 
organization  simultaneously  make  ad¬ 
vances.  These  are  shown  alike  by  the 
entire  human  race,  and  by  its  superior 
varieties  as  contrasted  with  its  inferior. 

We  saw  that  a  high  species  of  animals 
is  distinguished  from  a  low  species  in  the 
respect  that  since  its  aggregate  suffers  less 
mortality  from  destructive  agencies,  each 
of  its  members  continues  on  the  average 
for  a  lunger  time  subject  to  the  normal  re- 
lation  between  conduct  and  consequence  ; 
and  here  we  see  that  the  human  race  as  a 
whole,  far  lower  in  its  rate  of  mortality 
than  nearly  all  races  of  inferior  kinds, 
usually  subjects  its  members  for  much 
longer  periods  to  the  good  and  evil  results 
of  well-adapted  and  ill-adapted  conduct. 
We  also  saw  that  as,  among  the  higher 
animals,  a  greater  average  longevity  makes 
it  possible  for  individual  differeuces  to 
show  their  effects  for  longer  periods,  it  re¬ 
sults  that  the  unlike  fates  of  different  in¬ 
dividuals  are  to  a  greater  extent  determined 
by  that  normal  relation  between  conduct 
and  consequence  which  constitutes  justice  ; 
and  we  here  see  that  in  mankind  unlike¬ 
nesses  of  faculty  in  still  greater  degrees, 
and  for  still  longer  periods,  work  out  their 
effects  in  advantaging  the  superior  and  dis¬ 
advantaging  the  inferior  in  the  continuous 
play  of  conduct  and  consequence. 

Similarly  is  it  with  the  civilized  varieties 
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of  mankind  aa  compared  with  the  savage 
varieties.  A  still  further  diminished  rate 
of  mortality  implies  that  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  still  larger  proportion,  the  members 
of  which,  during  long  lives,  gain  good 
from  well-adapted  acts,  and  suffer  evil  from 
ill-adapted  ones.  While  also  it  is  manifest 
that  both  the  greater  differences  of  lon¬ 
gevity  among  individuals,  and  the  greater 
differences  of  social  position,  imply  that  in 
civilized  societies  more  than  in  savage  so¬ 
cieties,  differences  of  endowment  and  con¬ 
sequent  differences  of  conduct  are  enabled 
to  cause  their  appropriate  differences  of 
results,  good  or  evil  :  the  justice  is  greater. 

More  clearly  in  the  human  race  than  in 
lower  races  are  we  shown  that  gregarious¬ 
ness  establishes  itself  because  it  profits  the 
variety  in  which  it  arises,  partly  by  fur¬ 
thering  general  safety  and  partly  by  facili¬ 
tating  sustentation.  And  we  are  shown 
that  the  degree  of  gregariousness  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  degree  in  which  it  thus  sub¬ 
serves  the  interests  of  the  variety.  For 
where  the  variety  is  one  of  which  the 
members  live  on  wild  food,  they  associate 
only  in  small  groups  :  game  and  fruits 
widely  distributed  can  support  these  only. 
But  greater  gregariousness  arises  where 
agriculture  makes  possible  the  support  of  a 
large  number  on  a  small  area  ;  and  where 
the  accompanying  development  of  indus¬ 
tries  intrc^uces  many  and  various  co¬ 
operations. 

But  that  which  was  faintly  indicated 
among  lower  beings  is  conspicuously  dis¬ 
played  among  human  beings — that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  co-operation  can  be  had  only  by 
conformity  to  certain  requirements  which 
association  imposes.  The  mutual  hin¬ 
drances  liable  to  arise  during  the  pursuit  of 
their  ends  by  individuals  living  in  prox¬ 
imity,  must  ^  kept  within  such  limits  as  to 
leave  a  surplus  of  advantage  obtained  by 
associated  life.  Some  types  of  men,  as  the 
Abors,  lead  solitary  lives,  because  their 
aggressiveness  is  such  that  they  cannot  live 
together.  And  in  view  of  this  extreme 
case  it  is  clear  that  though,  in  many  prim¬ 
itive  groups,  individual  antagonisms  often 
cause  quarrels,  yet  the  groups  are  main¬ 
tained  because  their  meml^rs  derive  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  benefit — chiefly  in  greater  safety. 
It  is  also  clear  that  in  proportion  as  com¬ 
munities  become  developed  and  their  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  complex,  the  advantages  of 
co-operation  can  be  gained  only  by  a  still 
better  maintenance  of  those  limits  to  each 


man’s  activities  necessitated  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  activities  of  others.  This  truth  is 
illustrated  by  the  nnprosperous  or  decay¬ 
ing  state  of  communities  in  which  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  individuals  on  one  another  are 
so  numerous  and  great  as  to  prevent  them 
from  severally  receiving  the  normal  results 
of  their  actions. 

The  requirement  that  individual  activi¬ 
ties  must  be  mutually  restrained,  which  we 
saw  is  so  felt  among  certain  inferior  gre¬ 
garious  creatures  that  they  inflict  punish¬ 
ments  on  those  who  do  not  duly  restrain 
them,  is  a  requirement  which,  more  imper¬ 
ative  among  men,  and  mote  distinctly  felt 
by  them  to  be  a  requirement,  causes  a  stilt 
more  marked  habit  of  inflicting  punish¬ 
ments  on  offenders.  Though  in  primitive 
groups  it  is  commonly  left  to  any  one  who 
is  injured  to  revenge  himself  on  the  in- 
jurer,  and  though  even  in  the  societies  of 
feudal  Europe,  the  defending  and  enforc¬ 
ing  of  his  claims  was  rn  many  cases  held 
to  be  each  man’s  personal  concern  ;  yet 
there  has  ever  tended  to  grow  up  such  per¬ 
ception  of  the  need  for  internal  order,  and 
such  sentiment  accompanying  the  percep¬ 
tion,  that  infliction  of  punishments  by  the 
community  as  a  whole,  or  by  its  estab¬ 
lished  agents,  has  become  habitual.  And 
that  a  system  of  laws  enacting  restrictions 
on  conduct,  and  punishments  for  breaking 
them,  is  a  natural  product  of  human  life 
carried  on  under  social  conditions,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  among  multitudinous  na¬ 
tions  composed  of  various  tyj>es  of  man¬ 
kind,  similar  actions,  similarly  regarded 
as  trespasses,  have  been  similarly  forbid¬ 
den. 

Through  all  which  sets  of  facts  is  mani¬ 
fested  the  truth,  recognized  practically  if 
not  theoretically,  that  each  individual  car¬ 
rying  on  the  actions  which  subserve  his 
life,  and  not  prevented  from  receiving 
their  normal  results  good  and  bad,  shall 
carry  on  these  actions  under  such  restraints 
as  are  imposed  by  the  carrying  on  of 
kindred  actions  by  other  individuals,  who 
have  similarly  to  receive  such  normal  re¬ 
sults  good  and  bad.  And  vaguely,  if  not 
definitely,  this  is  seen  to  constitute  what 
is  called  justice.  ^ 

We  saw  that  among  inferior  gregarions 
creatures,  justice  in  its  universal  simple 
form,  besides  being  qualified  by  the  self¬ 
subordination  which  parentood  implies, 
and  in  some  measure  by  the  self-restraint 
necessitated  by  association,  is  in  a  few 
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cases  farther  qaalified  in  a  small  degree  by 
the  partial  or  complete  sacrifice  of  indirid- 
nals  made  in  defence  of  the  species.  And 
now  in  the  highest  gregarious  crcatare  we 
see  that  this  farther  qualification  of  primi¬ 
tive  justice  assumes  large  proportions. 

No  longer  as  among  inferior  beings  de¬ 
manded  only  by  the  need  for  defence 
against  enemies  of  other  kinds,  this  fur¬ 
ther  self- subordination  is,  among  human 
beings,  also  demanded  by  the  ne^  for  de¬ 
fence  agfunst  enemies  of  the  same  kind. 
Having  become  the  predominant  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Earth,  and  having  spread 
wherever  there  is  food,  men  have  come  to 
be  everywhere  in  one  another’s  way  ;  and 
the  mutual  enmities  hence  resulting,  have 
made  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  wars  be¬ 
tween  groups,  far  greater  than  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  in  defence  of  the  groups  against 
inferior  animals.  It  is  doubtless  true  with 
the  human  race,  as  with  lower  races,  that 
destruction  of  the  group  or  the  variety 
does  not  imply  destruction  of  the  species  ; 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  such  obliga¬ 
tion  as  exists  for  self-subordination  in  the 
interests  of  the  group  or  the  variety,  is  an 
obligation  of  lower  degree  than  is  that  of 
sustentation  of  offspring,  without  fulfil, 
ment  of  which  the  species  must  disappear, 
and  of  lower  degree  than  the  obligation  to 
restrain  actions  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  social  conditions,  without  fulfilment  of 
which  the  group  will  dissolve.  Still,  it 
roust  be  regarded  as  an  obligation  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
species  is  subserved  by  the  maintenance  of 
each  of  its  groups. 

But  the  self-subordination  thus  justified, 
and  in  a  sense  rendered  obligatory,  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  that  which  is  required  for  defensive 
war.  Only  because  tbe  preservation  of 
the  group  as  a  whole  conduces  to  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  members’  lives  and  their  ability 
to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  is  there  a 
reason  for  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  this  reason  no  longer  exists  when 
war  is  offensive  instead  of  defensive. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  since 
offensive  wars  initiate  those  strn^les  be¬ 
tween  groups  which  end  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  weaker,  offensive  wars,  fur¬ 
thering  the  peopling  of  the  Earth  by  the 
stronger,  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
race.  But  even  supposing  that  the  con¬ 
quered  groups  always  consisted  of  men 
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having  smaller  mental  or  bodily  fitness  for 
war  (which  they  do  not ;  for  it  is  in  part 
a  question  of  numbers,  and  the  smaller 
groups  may  consist  of  the  more  capable 
warriors),  there  would  still  be  an  adequate 
answer.  It  is  only  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  human  progress  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  strength,  courage,  and  cunnine, 
are  of  chief  importance.  After  societies 
of  considerable  size  have  been  formed  and 
the  subordination  needed  for  organizing 
them  produced,  other  and  higher  faculties 
become  those  of  chief  importance  ;  and 
the  struggle  for  existence  carried  on  by 
force,  does  not  always  further  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  fact  that  but  for  a 
mere  accident  Persia  would  have  conquered 
Greece,  and  the  fact  that  the  Tartar  hordes 
very  nearly  overwhelmed  European  civili¬ 
zation,  show  that  offensive  war  can  be 
trusted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  tbe  race 
only  when  the  capacity  for  a  high  social 
life  docs  not  exist,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  this  capacity  develops,  offensive  war 
tends  more  and  more  to  hinder,  rather 
than  to  further,  human  welfare.  In  brief 
we  may  sny  that  the  arrival  at  a  stage  in 
which  ethical  considerations  come  to  be 
entertained,  is  the  arrival  at  a  stage  in 
which  offensive  war,  by  no  means  certain 
to  further  predominance  of  races  fitted  for 
a  high  social  life,  and  certain  to  cause  in¬ 
jurious  moral  reactions  on  the  conquering 
as  well  as  on  the  conquered,  ceases  to  be 
justifiable  ;  and  only  defensive  war  retains 
a  quasi-ethical  justification. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
self-subordination  which  defensive  war  in¬ 
volves,  and  the  need  for  such  qualification 
of  the  abstract  principle  of  justice  as  it  im¬ 
plies,  belong  to  that  transitional  state  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  tbe  physical-force-conflict  of 
races  ;  and  that  they  must  disappear  when 
there  is  reached  a 'peaceful  state.  That  is 
to  say,  all  questions  concerning  the  extent 
of  such  qualifications  pertain  to  what  we 
distinguished  as  relative  ethics  ;  and  are 
not  recognized  by  that  absolute  ethics 
which  is  concerned  with  the  principles  of 
right  conduct  in  a  society  formed  of  ouman 
beings  fully  adapted  to  social  life. 

This  distinction  I  emphasize  here  be¬ 
cause  throughout  succeeding  chapters  we 
shall  find  that  recognition  of  it  helps  ns  to 
disentangle  the  involved  problems  of  po¬ 
litical  ethics. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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^  Perhaps  there  is  no  domain  of  childish 
thought  and  feeling  that  is  more  remote 
from  our  older  experience,  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  easily  understood  by  us,  than 
that  of  religion.  Their  first  ideas  about 
the  supernatural  are  indeed  supplied  by 
us,  but  they  are  not  controlled  by  us. 
Ilow  oddly  children  twist  the  religious 
ideas  of  their  elders,  materializing  and 
anthropomorphizing,  is  known  to  all  who 
bare  had  anything  to  do  with  the  juvenile 
mind. 

To  most  children,  presumably,  religious 
instruction  comes — at  first  at  least — with 
a  commanding,  authoritative  force.  The 
story  of  the  supernatural,  of  the  Divine 
Father,  of  Heaven,  and  the  rest,  cannot  be 
scrutinized  by  the  child — save,  indeed,  in 
respect  of  its  inner  consistency — for  it  tells 
of  things  unobservable  by  sense,  and  so 
having  no  direct  contact  with  childish  ex- 

Krience.  Their  natural  tendency  is  to  be- 
ve,  in  a  submissive,  childish  way,  not 
troubling  about  the  proof  of  the  mystery. 

But  even  in  this  submissive  acceptance 
there  lies  the  germ  of  a  subsequent  trans¬ 
formation.  If  the  child  is  to  believe,  it 
must  believe  in  its  own  fashion  ;  it  must 
give  body  and  reality  to  the  ideas  of  Di¬ 
vine  majesty  and  goodness,  and  of  spirit¬ 
ual  approach  and  worship.  Hence  the 
way  in  which  children  are  apt  to  startle  the 
reverent  and  amuse  the  profane  by  divulg¬ 
ing  their  crude  material  fancies  about  things 
spiritual. 

Such  materialization  of  spiritual  concep¬ 
tions  is  apt  to  bring  trouble  to  the  young 
mind.  It  is  all  so  confusing — this  exalted 
Personage,  who  nevertheless  is  quite  un¬ 
like  earthly  dignitaries,  this  all-encompass¬ 
ing  and  never-failing  Presence,  which  all 
the  time  refuses  to  reveal  itself  to  eye  or 
ear.  How  much  real  suffering  this  may 
entail  in  the  case  of  children  at  once  se¬ 
rious  and  imaginative  we  shall  never  know. 
The  description  of  the  boy  Waldo,  in  that 
strangely  fascinating  book.  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm,  kneeling  bareheaded  in  the 
blazing  sun  and  offering  his  dinner  on  an 
altar  to  God,  may  look  exaggerated  to  some ; 
but  it  is  essentially  true  to  some  of  the  deep¬ 
est  instincts  of  childhood.  The  child  that 
believes  at  all,  believes  intensely,  and  its 


belief  grows  all-commanding  and  prolific 
of  action. 

While,  however,  it  is  the  common  ten¬ 
dency  of  children  to  passively  adopt  their 
elders’  religious  beliefs,  merely  inventing 
their  own  modes  of  giving  effect  to  them, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  originality  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  formation  of  the  beliefs  them¬ 
selves.  Stories  of  independent  creations 
of  a  religious  cult  by  children  are  no  doubt 
rare  ;  and  this  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  needs  the  greatest  force  of  seif  as¬ 
sertion  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  faith  on  the  childish  mind.  The 
early  recollections  of  George  Sand,  of 
which  a  short  account  was  recently  given 
in  this  magazine,  furnish  what  is  probably 
the  roost  remarkable  instance  of  childish 
daring  in  fashioning  a  new  religion,  with 
its  creed  and  ritual  all  complete.  And  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  strangely-natured  and  strangely- 
conditioned  child’s  religions  experiences. 

Poor  little  Aurore’s  religious  difficulties 
and  experiments  at  solution  can  only  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  her  confusing 
surroundings.  From  her  mother — ardent, 
imaginative,  and  of  a  “  simple  and  confid¬ 
ing  faith” — she  bad  caught  some  of  the 
glow  of  a  fervent  piety.  Then  she  sud¬ 
denly  passed  into  the  ehilling  air  of  No- 
liant  and  the  grandmother,  a  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  and  equalling  her  master  in  cyni¬ 
cal  contempt  of  the  revered  mysteries. 
The  effect,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
of  this  sodden  change  of  temperature  on 
the  warm  young  heart  was  a  long  and 
painful  shiver.  Madame  Dupin  at  once 
recognized  the  girl’s  temperament,  and  saw 
with  dismay  the  leaning  to  “  superstition,” 
a  trait  which  she  disliked  none  the  less  for 
recognizing  in  it  a  bequest  from  the  de¬ 
spised  grisette  mother.  So  she  applied 
herself  with  all  the  energy  of  her  strong 
character  to  counteract  the  child’s  religious 
tendencies.  Now  this  might  have  proved 
neither  a  difficult  nor  lengthy  process  if 
she  bad  consistently  set  her  face  against 
all  religious  observances.  But  though  a 
disciple  of  Voltaire,  she  was  also  a  lady 
with  a  conspicuous  social  position,  and 
bad  to  make  her  account  with  the  polite 
world  and  the  ‘  ’  bienseances.  ’  ’  So  Aurore 
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was  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to 
attend  Mass  and  to  prepare  for  the  “  First 
Communion"  like  other  young  ladies  of 
her  station.  Madame  Dupiu  well  knew 
the  risk  she  was  running  with  so  inflam* 
mable  a  material,  but  she  counted  oa  her 
own  sufficiency  as  a  prompt  extinguisher 
of  any  inconveniently  attaching  spark  of 
devotion.  In  this  way  the  young  girl 
underwent  the  uncommon  if  nut  unique 
experience  of  a  regular  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  concurrently  with  this,  and  from 
the  very  hand  that  had  imposed  it,  of  a 
severe  training  in  rational  scept'cism  and 
contempt  for  the  faith  of  the  vulgar. 

Even  if  Aurorc  had  not  been  in  her  in¬ 
most  heart  something  of  a  dh>oU,  this  par¬ 
allel  discipline  in  outward  conformity  and 
inward  ridicule  would  have  been  hurtful 
enough.  As  it  was,  it  brought  into  her 
young  life  all  the  pain  of  contradiction,  all 
the  bitterness  of  enforced  rebellion. 

The  attendance  on  Mass  could  hardly 
have  seemed  dangerous  to  Madame  Dupin. 
The  old  curi  of  Nohant  was  not  troubled 
with  an  excess  of  reverence.  When  order¬ 
ing  a  procession,  in  deference  to  the  man¬ 
date  of  his  Archbishop,  he  would  seize  the 
occasion  for  expressing  his  contempt  for 
such  mummeries.  In  his  congregation 
there  was  a  queer  old  lady,  who  used  to 
utter  her  disapproval  of  the  ceremony  with 
a  frankness  that  would  have  seemed  brutal 
even  in  a  theatre,  by  exclaiming,  "  Quelle 
diable  de  Messe  1"  And  the  object  of  this 
criticism,  on  turning  to  the  congregation 
to  wind  up  with  the  familiar  Dotninut  vo- 
hitrum,  would  reply  in  an  under-tone,  yet 
loudly  enough  for  Aurore’s  ear,  "  Allez 
an  diable  !"  That  the  child  attached  lit¬ 
tle  solemnity  to  the  ritual  is  evident  from 
her  account  to  the  grandmother  of  her  first 
visit  to  the  Mass  :  "  I  saw  the  curi,  who 
took  his  breakfast  standing  up  before  a 
big  table,  and  who  turned  round  on  us 
now  and  then  to  call  us  names." 

The  preparation  for  the  ‘‘  First  Com¬ 
munion"  was  a  more  serious  matter.  The 
girl  had  now  to  study  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  her  heart  was  touched  by  the  story. 
‘‘  The  Gospel”  (she  writes)  ‘‘and  the  divine 
drama  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  drew 
from  me  in  secret  torrents  of  tears.  ’’  Iler 
grandmother,  by  making  now  and  again 
‘‘  a  short,  dry  appeal  to  her  reason,"  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  her  to  reject  the  notion 
of  miracles  and  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
But  though  she  was  thus  unable  to  reach 
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‘‘  full  faith,"  she  resolved  en  revanche  to 
deny  nothing  internally.  Accordingly  she 
learned  her  catechism  ‘‘  like  a  parrot, 
without  seeking  to  understand  it,  and 
without  thinking  of  making  fun  of  its 
mysteries."  For  the  rest,  she  felt  a  spe¬ 
cial  repugnance  toward  the  confessional. 
She  was  able  to  recall  a  few  small  childish 
faults,  such  as  telling  a  lie  to  her  mother 
in  order  to  screen  the  maid  Rose,  hut 
feared  the  list  would  not  satisfy  the  con¬ 
fessor.  Happily,  however,  he  proved  to 
be  more  lenient  than  she  had  anticipated, 
and  dismis.sed  his  young  penitent  with  a 
nominal  penance. 

The  day  that  makes  an  epoch  in  the 
Catholic  girl’s  life  at  length  arrived,  and 
Aurore  was  decked  out  like  the  rest  of  the 
candidates.  The  grandmother,  having 
given  a  finishing  touch  to  her  instructions 
by  bidding  Aurore,  while  going  through 
the  act  of  decorum  with  the  utmost  de¬ 
cency,  ‘‘  not  to  outrage  Divine  wisdom 
and  human  reason  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
believe  that  she  was  going  to  eat  her 
Creator,"  accompanied  her  to  the  church. 
It  was  a  hard  ordeal.  The  incongruous 
appearance  of  the  deistie  grandmamma  in 
the  place  sufficed  in  itself  to  throw  the 
girl’s  thoughts  into  disorder.  She  felt  the 
hollowness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  asked 
herself  whether  she  and  her  grandmother 
were  not  committing  an  act  of  hypocrisy. 
More  than  once  her  repugnance  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  she  thought  of  getting  up 
and  saying  to  her  grandmother,  ‘‘  Enough 
of  this  :  let  us  go  away. "  But  relief  came 
in  another  shape.  Going  over  the  scene 
of  the  ‘‘  Last  8upf»er"  in  her  thoughts, 
she  all  at  once  recognized  that  the  words 
of  Jesus,  ‘‘  This  is  my  body  and  my 
blood,"  were  nothing  but  a  metaphor. 
He  was  too  holy  and  too  great  to  have 
wished  to  deceive  his  disciples.  This  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  symbolism  of  the  rite  calm¬ 
ed  her  by  removing  all  feeling  of  its  gro- 
tesqueness.  She  left  the  Communion  table 
quite  at  peace.  Her  contentment  gave  a 
new  expression  to  her  face,  which  did  not 
escape  the  anxious  eyes  of  Madame  Du¬ 
pin  :  ‘‘  Softened  and  terrified,  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  fear  of  having  made  me  devout 
and  that  of  having  caused  me  to  lie  to  my¬ 
self,  she  pressed  me  gently  to  her  heart  and 
dropped  some  tears  on  my  veil." 

It  was  out  of  this  conflicting  and  agitat¬ 
ing  experience,  the  full  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  equally  full 
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comprehension  of  the  sceptic’s  destmctive 
logic,  that  there  was  bom  in  Aurore’s 
imagination  the  idea  of  a  new  private  re¬ 
ligion  with  which  nobody  else  should  med¬ 
dle.  She  gives  us  the  origin  of  this 
strange  conception  clearly  enough  : 

Since  all  religion  is  a  fiction  (I  thought),  let 
ns  make  a  story  which  may  be  a  religion,  or 
a  religion  which  may  be  a  story.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  my  stories,  but  they  give  me  just  as 
much  happiness  as  though  I  did.*  Besides, 
should  I  chance  to  believe  in  them  from  time 
to  time,  nobody  will  know  it,  nobody  will  dis¬ 
pel  my  illusion  by  proving  to  me  that  I  am 
dreaming. 

The  form  and  the  aame  of  her  new  di¬ 
vinity  came  to  her  in  a  dream.  He  was  to 
be  called  Coranibe.”  His  attributes 
must  be  given  in  her  own  words  ; 

He  was  pure  and  charitable  as  Jesus,  ra¬ 
diant  and  beautiful  as  Gabriel ;  but  it  was  need¬ 
ful  to  add  a  little  of  the  graoe  of  the  nymphs 
and  of  the  poetry  of  Orpheus.  Acoonlingly 
he  bad  a  less  austere  form  than  the  God  of  the 
Christian,  and  a  more  spiritual  feeling  than 
those  of  Homer.  And  then  I  was  obliged  to 
complete  him  by  investing  him  on  occasion 
with  the  guise  of  a  woman,  for  that  which  I 
had  up  to  this  time  loved  the  best,  and  under¬ 
stood  the  best,  was  a  woman— my  mother. 
And  so  it  was  often  under  the  semblance  of  a 
woman  that  he  appeared  to  me.  In  short,  be 
had  no  sex,  and  assumed  all  sorts  of  aspects. 

.  .  .  Coram b4  should  have  all  the  attributes 
of  physical  and  moral  beauty,  the  gift  of  elo¬ 
quence,  the  omnipotent  charm  of  the  arts  — 
above  ^1,  the  magic  of  musical  improvisation. 
I  wished  to  love  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  sister, 
while  revering  him  as  a  God.  I  would  not  be 
afraid  of  him,  and  to  this  end  I  desired  that 
he  should  have  some  of  our  errors  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  I  sought  that  one  which  could  be 
reconciled  with  his  perfection,  and  I  found  it 
in  an  excess  of  indulgence  and  kindness. 

The  religions  idea  took  an  historical 
form,  and  Aurore  proceeded  to  develop 
the  several  phases  of  Coramb6’s  mundane 
existence  in  a  series  of  sacred  books  or 
songs.  She  supposed  that  she  must  have 
composed  not  less  than  a  thousand  of  such 
songs  without  ever  being  tempted  to  write 
down  a  line  of  them.  In  each  of  these 
the  deity  Coramb^,  who  had  become  hu¬ 
man  on  touching  the  earth,  was  brought 
into  a  fresh  group  of  persons.  These 
were  all  good  people  ;  for  although  there 
existed  wicked  ones,  one  did  not  see  them, 
but  only  knew  of  them  by  the  effects  of 
their  malice  and  madness.  Coramb6  al- 


*  She  here  refers  to  the  stories  she  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  compose  for  her  own  pri¬ 
vate  delectation. 


ways  appears,  like  Jesus — and  one  may 
add,  like  Buddha — as  the  beneficent  one, 
spending  himself,  and  suffering  persecu¬ 
tions  and  martyrdom,  in  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

This  occupation  of  the  imagination  de¬ 
veloped  “  a  kind  of  gentle  hallucination.” 
Aurore  soon  learned  to  betake  herself  to 
her  hero-divinity  for  comfort  and  delight. 
Even  when  her  peasant  companions  chat¬ 
tered  around  her  she  was  able  to  lose  her¬ 
self  in  her  world  of  religious  romance. 

The  idea  of  sacred  lx>oks  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  temple  and  a  ritual.  For  this 
purpose  she  chose  a  little  wood  in  her 
grandmother’s  garden,  a  perfect  thicket 
of  young  trees  and  undergrowth,  where 
nobody  ever  penetrated,  and  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  leaves,  was  proof  against 
any  spying  eye.  Here,  in  a  tiny,  natural 
chamber  of  green,  carpeted  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  moss,  she  proceeded  to  erect  an 
altar  against  a  tree  stem,  decking  it  with 
shells  and  other  ornaments  and  crowning 
it  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  suspended  from 
a  branch  above.  The  little  priestess  hav¬ 
ing  made  her  temple,  sat  down  on  the 
moss  to  consider  the  question  of  sacriflces  : 

To  kill  animals,  or  even  insects,  in  order  to 
please  him,  appeared  to  me  barbarous  and 
unworthy  of  his  ideal  kindliness.  I  persuaded 
myself  to  do  just  the  opposite—  that  is,  to  re¬ 
store  life  and  liberty  on  his  altar  to  all  the 
creatures  that  I  could  procure. 

Her  offering  included  butterflies,  lizards, 
little  green  fr(^,  and  birds.  These  she 
would  put  into  a  box,  lay  it  on  the  altar, 
and  then  open  it,  ”  after  having  invoked 
the  good  genius  of  liberty  and  protection.  ” 

In  these  mimic  rites,  hardly  removed 
from  genuine  childish  -play,  the  doubt- 
agitated  girl  found  repose  :  ”  I  had  then 
delicious  reveries,  and  while  seeking  the 
marvellous,  which  had  for  me  so  great  an 
attraction,  I  began  to  find  the  vague  idea 
and  the  pure  feeling  of  a  religion  according 
to  my  heart.” 

But  the  sweet  sanctuary  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  inviolate.  One  day  her  boy  play¬ 
mate  came  to  look  for  her,  and  tracked 
her  to  her  secret  grove.  He  was  awe¬ 
struck  at  the  sight,  and  exclaimed  :  ”  Ah, 
miss,  the  pretty  little  altar  of  the  Fite- 
Dieu  !"  He  was  for  embellishing  it  still 
further,  but  she  felt  the  charm  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

From  the  instant  that  other  feet  than  mine 
had  trodden  his  sanctuary,  CorambA  ceased  to 
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dwell  in  it  The  dryedii  and  the  cherubim 
deserted  it  snd  it  seemed  to  me  ss  if  my  cere- 
mooies  and  my  sacrifices  were  from  this  time 
only  childishness,  that  I  had  not  in  truth 
been  in  earnest.  I  destroyed  the  temple  with 
as  much  care  as  I  had  built  it ;  I  dog  a  hole 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  I  buried  the  gar. 
lands,  the  shells,  and  all  the  rustic  ornaments, 
under  the  ruins  of  the  altar. 

This  story  of  Aurore’s  religious  experi¬ 
ment  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of 
bic^tjaphy  of  the  child  Goethe’s  well-known 
essays  in  the  same  direction.  The  buy’s 
mind,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
greatly  exercised  with  the  religious  prob¬ 
lem,  first  of  all  under  the  impression  of 
horror  caused  by  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
and  later  from  having  to  listen  to  accounts 
of  the  new  sects — Separatists,  Moravians, 
and  the  rest — who  sought  a  closer  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Deity  than  was  possible 
through  the  somewhat  cold  ritual  of  the 
established  religiou.  Stirred  by  their  ex¬ 
ample,  he  tried  also  to  realize  a  closer  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Divine  Being.  He  con¬ 
ceived  Him,  he  tells  ns,  as  standing  in 
immediate  connection  with  Nature.  So 
he  invented  a  form  of  worship  in  which 
natural  products  were  to  represent  the 
world,  and  a  flame  burning  over  these  to 
symbolize  the  aspirations  of  man’s  heart. 
A  handsome  pyramid-shaped  music-stand 
was  chosen  for  altar,  and  on  the  shelves  of 
this  the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution 
of  Nature  were  to  be  indicated.  The  rite 
was  to  be  carried  out  at  sunrise,  the  altar- 
flame  to  be  secured  by  means  of  fumigat¬ 
ing  pastils  and  a  buming.glass.  The  first 
performance  was  a  success,  but  in  trying 
to  repeat  it  the  boy.priest  omitted  to  put 
the  pastils  into  a  cup,  so  the  lacquered 
stand,  with  its  beautiful  gold  flowers,  was 
disastrously  burnt,  and  the  spirit  for  new 
offerings  departed. 

In  comparing  these  two  instances  of 
childish  worship,  one  is  struck  perhaps 
more  by  their  contrast  than  by  their  simi¬ 
larity.  Each  of  the  two  incidents  illustrates, 
no  doubt,  a  true  childish  aspiration  toward 
the  great  Unseen,  and  also  an  impulse  to 
invent  a  form  of  worship  which  shall  har¬ 
monize  with  and  express  the  little  worship¬ 
per’s  own  individual  thoughts.  But  here 
the  resemblance  ceases.  The  boy-priest 
feels,  apparently,  nothing  of  the  human 
side  of  religion  :  he  is  the  true  precursor 
of  Goethe,  the  large-eyed  man  of  science 
and  the  poet  of  pantheism,  and  finds  his 
delight  in  symbolizing  the  orderliness  of 
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Nature’s  work  as  a  whole,  and  its  Divine 
purpose  and  control.  Aurore  Dupin,  on 
the  other  hand,  approaches  religion  on  the 
human  and  emotional  side,  the  side  which 
seems  more  appropriate  to  her  sex.  She 
thinks  of  her  deity  as  intently  occupied 
with  humanity  and  its  humble  kinsfolk  in 
the  sentient  world  ;  and  she  endows  him 
above  all  other  qualities  with  generosity 
and  pitifulness,  even  to  excess.  Goethe 
seems  to  represent  the  speculative,  Aurore 
the  humanitarian,  impulse  in  religion. 

But  we  must  return  from  our  digression 
and  follow  Aurore  through  her  later  relig¬ 
ious  experiences. 

Madame  Dupin  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
girl’s  progress,  and  said  to  her,  Vous 
n’avez  point  de  tenue,  point  de  grfice, 
oint  d’a-propos.  ”  She  resolved  to  send 
er  to  a  convent,  and  selected  for  this  pur- 
ose  the  “  Couventdes  Anglaises,”  which 
ad  been  founded  by  English  Catholic  ref¬ 
ugees  during  the  Protectorate,  and  where 
she  had  been  imprisoned  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution. 

Aurore  had  but  little  regret  in  leaving 
the  open  world  and  varied  interests  of 
Nohant.  She  was  weary  of  being  an  ap¬ 
ple  of  discord  between  her  mother  and  her 
grandmother,  both  of  whom  she  loved,  and 
felt  an  “  imperious  need”  of  repose. 
Three  years  were  passed  behind  the  grat¬ 
ing — years  of  almost  complete  isolation 
from  the  outer  world.  In  the  first  of 
these  she  was  a  rebel,  enfant  terrible  ;  in 
the  second  she  passed  suddenly  to  an  ”  ar¬ 
dent  and  agitated  devotion  in  the  third 
she  quieted  down  to  a  calm  and  enjoyable 
piety. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  the  first  year, 
with  its  succession  of  wild  girlish  adven¬ 
tures,  strange  and  exciting  though  they  are, 
beyond  most  narratives  of  boyish  school 
pranks.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Aurore  at 
once  joined  and  took  the  lead  of  ”  les 
diables,”  that  is,  the  rebels  who  refused 
to  be  among  the  devout  ones  (”  les 
sages”).  She  headed  their  exciting  and 
dangerous  excursions  through  the  laby¬ 
rinthine  subterranean  passages,  and  even 
over  the  roof  of  the  convent,  in  search  of 
the  ”  victim,”  the  fabulous  person  whom 
the  tradition  of  the  rebels  declared  was 
hidden  away  in  some  remote  cell.  This 
romantic  excitement  was,  she  tells  us,  nec¬ 
essary  to  her  to  enable  her  to  bear  up  under 
the  severe  rbgime  of  the  convent.  It  is 
not  improbable,  too,  that  this  indulgence 
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in  Inwleu  turbulence  came  aa  a  welcome 
reaction  after  the  enforced  duplicitiea  and 
the  heart -rendings  of  Nohant.  iluweTer 
this  be,  the  experience  was  an  intesp^l 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  girl’s  relig¬ 
ious  consciousness.  The  young  are  for 
the  most  part  only  half  hearted  rebels, 
and  seem  often  to  gratify  their  wildness 
only  to  enjoy  more  intensely  the  delights 
of  submission.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
Among  the  nuns  with  whom  the  girl  was 
brought  into  close  contact,  and  of  whom 
she  has  left  us  masterl  v  sketches,  were  worn* 
en  who  tempered  religious  austerity  with 
more  lovable  qualities.  One  of  these,  Ma¬ 
dame  Alicia,  seems  to  have  had  a  special 
attraction  for  Aurore.  She  writes  of  her  : 

She  Booliled  sometimes,  but  with  few  words  ; 
and  these  words  were  so  jnst,  a  reproof  so 
well  groanded,  reproaches  so  direct,  so  clear, 
and  nevertheless  accompanied  by  a  hope  so 
enoonraging,  that  one  felt  one's  self  enrb^,  re- 
dneed,  convinced  before  her,  without  being 
wonnded,  humiliated,  or  chagrined.  .  .  .  One 
loved  her  all  the  more,  the  less  worthy  one 
felt  of  the  friendship  she  preserved  for  yon, 
but  one  retained  the  hope  of  deserving  it. 

The  complete  withdrawal  from  the  world 
and  the  sceptical  atmosphere  of  the  ch&- 
teau,  the  daily  contact  with  sincere  devo¬ 
tion  in  women  of  worthy  and  even  noble 
character,  could  not  fail  to  act  upon  the 
heart  of  the  young  rebel,  which,  like  that 
of  Marian  Evans  and  other  gifted  children, 
was  pretematurally  sensitive  to  human  in¬ 
fluence.  A  year  of  revolt  was  enough  ; 
she  was  now  fifteen  years  old,  and  began 
to  weary  of  its  idleness  and  its  barren  ex¬ 
citements.  She  felt  that  her  violent  love 
for  her  mother  had  fatigued  and  bruised 
her.  She  had  a  quiet  veneration  for  Ma¬ 
dame  Alicia,  but  she  needed  an  “  ardent 
assion”  to  take  her  completely  out  of 
erself.  So  she  found  herself  half-invol- 
untarily  taking  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  devout,  and  occupying  her  spare  hours 
with  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  She  ridi¬ 
culed  the  miracles,  but  was  touched  and 
stirred  by  the  faith,  courage,  and  stoicism 
of  the  confessors. 

In  the  convent  chapel  at  the  end  of  the 
choir  was  a  picture  by  Titian,  representing 
Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  falling  faint¬ 
ing  into  the  arms  of  an  angel.  There  was 
a  particular  moment  of  the  day  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  declining  sun 
threw  a  ray  on  the  red  drapery  of  the 
angel  and  on  the  white  arm  of  Christ.  At 
this  moment  she  always  experienced  an  in- 
Naw  Uebibs. — Yol.  LL,  No.  6. 


definable  emotion,  even  in  the  days  of  her 
diablerie.  Another  painting  in  the  chapel, 
depicting  St.  Augustine  under  the  fig  tree, 
bearing  the  words  Tolle,  lege  !”  acted 
at  this  time  on  her  imagination,  and  sent 
her  to  re-peruse  the  Gospels  with  greater 
care. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  in  which 
she  had  reopened  the  New  Testament  sLe 
found  herself  at  nightfall  pacing  the  clois¬ 
ters  alone,  weary  of  the  frivolities  of  hir 
comrades.  She  saw  a  few  straggling  wor¬ 
shippers,  pupils  and  others,  enter  the 
church.  Permission  was  required  fer 
joining  in  this  evening  devotion,  but 
Aurore,  always  ready  for  an  act  of  diso¬ 
bedience,  heeded  not  the  restriction  and 
entered  with  the  rest.  Her  impulse  was 
half  a  malicious  one,  for  she  wanted  to  see 
what  a  poor  hunchback  would  do  there, 
and  report  to  the  diables,”  and  half  a 
prompting  of  the  nascent  religious  feeling. 

Once  in  the  church,  the  hunchback  was 
soon  forgotten.  The  scene  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  one  : 

The  charch  was  lit  only  by  the  small  silver 
lamp,  whose  white  flame  repeated  itself  in  the 
polished  marble  of  the  pavement  as  a  star  in  a 
motionless  water.  Its  reflection  gave  off  pale 
sparks  on  the  comers  of  the  gilded  frames,  on 
the  carven  candlesticks  of  the  altar,  and  on 
the  gold  plates  of  the  tabernacle.  The  door 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  hinder  choir  was  open 
on  account  of  the  heat,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
great  windows  which  looked  on  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  perfumes  of  the  honeysuckle  and 
jasmine  ran  on  the  wings  of  a  fresh  breeze. 
A  star  lost  in  the  immensity  was  as  if  framed 
in  by  the  window,  and  seemed  to  look  on  me 
attentively.  The  birds  sang  :  it  was  a  quiet, 
a  charm,  a  meditation,  a  mystery,  of  which  I 
had  never  had  an  idea. 

She  remained  some  time  in  a  state  of 
pure  contemplation,  “  thinking  of  noth¬ 
ing.”  Little  by  little  the  few  worshippers 
retired.  A  single  nun  remained  kneeling 
at  the  back  of  the  choir.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  her  devotion,  she  arose  and  stepped 
forward,  lighting  a  small  candle  at  the 
lamp  of  the  sanctuary  in  order  to  read. 
The  mysterious  form,  wrapt  in  a  long 
cloak,  resembled  ”  a  phantom  ready  to 
pierce  the  sepulchral  slabs  and  re-enter  her 
marble  couch.”  She  too  departed,  and 
the  girl  was  left  alone  : 

The  hour  grew  late,  the  prayer-bell  rang, 
somebody  came  and  shut  the  church.  I  had 
forgotten  everything.  I  know  not  what  passed 
within  me.  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  an 
ineffable  sweetness,  and  I  breathed  it  with 
my  mind  yet  more  than  with  my  sen-ses.  Sad- 
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denljr,  an  indeacribable  peiiarbation  paaaed 
throngh  my  being,  there  waa  a  swimming  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  as  of  a  white  glimmer  in  which 
I  felt  myself  enveloped.  I  thonght  1  heard  a 
voice  mnntiur  to  my  ear  ;  “  ToUe,  lege  T’  I 
tamed  ronnd,  believing  it  was  liarie  Alicia 
who  spoke  to  me.  1  was  alone. 

She  had  no  thought  of  a  miracle,  but 
recognized  at  once  that  she  was  the  subject 
of  an  hallucination.  She  felt  that  faith 
had  laid  hold  of  her,  as  she  had  desired, 
by  the  heart,  and  was  so  grateful  that  a 
torrent  of  tears  floo<led  her  face.  She 
tried  to  pray  to  the  “  unknown  God”  who 
had  called  her  to  Himself,  but  broke  down 
in  tears  and  sobs,  and  fell  crushed  to  the 
earth.  The  nun  who  had  arrived  to  shut 
the  church  heard  the  groaning  and  weep¬ 
ing,  and  came  not  without  terror  to  seek 
its  cause  ;  but  Aurore  managed  to  evade 
her  scrutiny  and  to  return  to  her  cell  un. 
discovered. 

This  stoim  of  religious  emotion  did  not 
leave  her  where  she  was.  It  had  driven 
her  into  a  new  region  far  from  her  late 
comrades,  where  she  found  heiself  floating 
onward  on  a  calm  yet  strong  current.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  girl  that  she  made 
no  secret  of  her  conversion  and  cared  not 
a  straw  for  the  jeers  of  the  “  diables.” 
In  truth,  however,  they  did  not  jeer.  She 
had  been  the  leader  in  revolt  and  was 
christened  “  Madcap”  by  the  nuns,  and 
her  return  from'the  rebels’  camp  did  much 
to  tone  down  their  almost  savage  violence, 
and  indeed  in  time  to  half  efface  the  old 
sharp  divisions  of  class  among  the  pupils. 

The  history  of  the  following  and  last 
year  of  the  convent  life  shows  us  Aurore 
gradually  feeling  her  way  to  a  less  intoxi¬ 
cating  and  more  manageable  form  of  relig¬ 
ions  sentiment.  At  first  the  ardor  of  the 
^rl  canied  her  to  the  point  of  deciding  to 
M  a  nun,  and  she  actually  began  to  help 
one  of  the  menial  sisters  in  the  drudgeries 
of  the  place.  But  such  zeal  naturally 


alarmed  the  authorities,  who,  if  they  were 
themselves  nuns,  knew  well  enough  that  it 
would  never  do  to  incur  the  suspicion  of 
having  proselytized  the  granddaughter  of 
Madame  Dupin.  So  Madame  Alicia,  to 
whom  she  confided  her  wish  to  take  the 
veil,  threw  a  judicious  drop  of  cold  water 
on  her  longings.  A  similar  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  was  displayed  by  the  Abb6  de  Pre* 
inord,  the  girl’s  confessor,  who  recognized 
in  her  exaggerated  accounts  of  wrong¬ 
doing  a  nervous  disorder,  and  counselled, 
in  place  of  penance,  plenty  of  activity  and 
amusement  And  so  the  feverish  agita¬ 
tion  and  the  morbid  longing  for  the  life 
of  a  recluse  passed,  and  Aurore  l»ecame 
agnin,  if  not  exactly  a  harum  scarum 
”  Tom-boy,”  at  least  a  bright  compan¬ 
ionable  girl. 

Perhaps  this  return  to  a  comparatively 
orthodox  faith,  in  half-conscious  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  influence  of  the  convent,  is 
hardly  less  memorable  than  the  invention 
of  the  Coramb4  cult  What  possibilities 
of  religious  emotion,  one  reflects,  must 
have  existed  in  a  girl  who,  after  having 
been  so  effectively  drilled  in  the  Voltaircan 
acorn,  could  experience  an  intense  joy  in 
that  act  of  self -prostration  in  the  convent 
church  !  And  on  the  heels  of  this  reflec¬ 
tion  comes  another  :  How  might  it  have 
fared  with  Aurore  if  there  had  been  no 
grandmother  to  instil  the  pride  of  scepti¬ 
cism  at  that  decisive  moment  in  her  devel¬ 
opment  f  If  she  had  then  fallen  into  the 
hands,  say,  of  Madame  Alicia,  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  we  might  have  had,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  errant  romancer,  a  female  SL 
Bernard,  or  a  second  Sister  Dora  ?  And 
yet  there  are  who  seem  to  say  that  genius 
ever  hies  straight  along  its  one  path  of 
achievement,  taking  nothing  of  its  direc¬ 
tion  or  of  its  velocity  from  its  life  circum¬ 
stances.—  Longman' $  Magazine. 
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Dr.  Martiiisau’s  new  book  on  “  The 
Seat  of  Authority  in  Religfion,”  published 
by  Longmans,  is  not  one  that  it  is  easy  to 
read  and  roaster  in  a  few  days,  or  even  in  a 
few  weeks.  It  has  compress^  into  it  the 
laborious  studies  of  a  long  lifetime,  all  skil¬ 
fully  marshalled  with  the  sharply  outlined 
and  masculine  vividness,  and  the  imperious 


confidence  of  a  historical  judgment  singu¬ 
larly  decisive,  singularly  keen,  and,  we 
should  add,  singularly  and  quite  unreason¬ 
ably  sceptical.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the 
vividly  sceptical  bias  of  Dr.  Martineau’s 
historical  judgment  and  the  still  more 
vivid  devoutness  of  his  spiritual  nature. 
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In  the  region  of  conscience,  there  is  no 
more  truly  religious  writer  in  England,  and 
certainly  none  at  once  so  powerful  and  so 
devotional.  In  the  region  of  historical 
criticism,  there  is  hardly  any  with  so 
iconoclastic  a  bias  toward  polling  to  pieces 
all  that  the  religious  sentiment  of  mankind 
has  slowly  built  up.  The  scorn  with 
which  Dr.  Martincaii  treats  the  beliefs  of  all 
the  Christian  ages  is,  we  suspect,  expressed 
with  a  force  that  he  himself  has  no  power 
to  realise.  It  has  never  occurred  to  him, 
we  should  think,  that  the  same  spirit  which 
inspired  the  spiritual  and  moral  revelation 
of  which  he  thinks  so  highly,  may  have 
guided  with  as  much  providential  care  the 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  Church  by  which  that  revelation  was 
received.  Is  it  not  a  very  arbitrary  treat¬ 
ment  of  history,  to  insulate  the  divine 
revelation  as  Dr.  Martineau  supposes  it  to 
have  been  given  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  ignore  entirely,  as  if  it  were  quite  irrele¬ 
vant  and  without  any  bearing  on  the  divine 
meaning  and  purpose  of  that  revelation, 
the  impression  produced  by  it  on  the 
minds  of  generation  after  generation,  as 
if  that  were  really  no  essential  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  Christianity  f  To  ns  it 
seems  an  essential  part  of  the  supernatural 
course  of  the  Christian  religion  that  the 
theology  of  St.  Paul  took  so  profound  a 
hold  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  theology 
of  St.  Paul  was  so  soon  developed  into  the 
theology  of  St.  John.  It  is  about  as 
strange  a  feat  for  a  thinker  of  Dr.  Marti- 
neau’s  force  and  rank  to  treat  all  these 
fresh  and  natural  testimonies  to  the  char- 
acter  of  Christ’s  nature  and  teaching  in 
the  Church,  as  if  they  were  mere  refrac¬ 
tions  and  exaggerations  of  human  loyalty 
to  an  exceptionally  pure  human  being — a 
mere  nimbus,  as  Dr.  Martineau  calls  them, 
encircling  his  head  in  their  imagination — 
as  it  would  be  for  an  astronomer  to  treat 
the  corona  and  the  red  prominences  of  the 
sun  as  if  they  were  mere  subjective  phe¬ 
nomena  that  had  no  interest  except  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  mind  of  the  ob¬ 
server.  We  can  understand  such  a  con¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  special  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  at  all  ;  but  for  those  who,  like 
Dr.  Martineau,  do  so  believe,  to  treat  the 
steady  development  of  the  mind  of  the 
Church  concerning  him  as  a  mere  growth 
of  human  error  that  bears  no  likeness  at 
all  to  the  divine  significance  of  the  real  fig¬ 


ure  concerning  whom  all  this  halo  of  illu¬ 
sion  (as  Dr.  Maitinean  holds  it)  sprang 
up,  is  like  giving  an  explanation  of  the 
rainbow  which  dispenses  with  the  sun. 
The  real  difference  between  Dr.  Marti- 
ncau’s  conception  of  spiritual  authority  in 
these  matters  and  our  own,  is  this,  that 
Dr.  Martineau  attributes  to  God’s  revela¬ 
tion  only  the  very  few  residual  phenomena 
of  Christ’s  life  which  his  destructive  and 
very  arbitrary  analysis  leaves  ns  after  it  has 
done  its  fatal  work  ;  while  we  attribute  to 
it  not  only  the  great  majority  of  the  facts 
of  our  Lord’s  life  as  recorded  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  but  the  great  majority  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  produced  upon  the  minds  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  and  followers  as  they  grew  and 
shaped  the  traditions  of  the  apostles  and 
the  disciples  who  constituted  the  Church 
of  the  primitive  age.  Dr.  Martineau  re¬ 
gards  the  divine  revelation  as  limited  to 
the  life  of  him  who  first  removed  the  veil. 
We  regard  it  as  extending  to  the  minds 
and  lives  of  those  from  whose  eyes  the 
veil  was  removed,  and  as  shaping  the 
growth  of  their  faith  and  love.  Nor  can 
we  conceive  an  authority  limited  as  Dr. 
Martineau  would  seem  inclined  to  limit  it. 
He  brings  us  to  a  great  tree,  tears  away 
its  leaves,  hews  down  its  branches,  strips 
off  its  bark,  and  then  tells  ns  to  regard  the 
naked  and  fatally  injured  wreck  as  the  true 
life  of  the  whole.  We  say  that  we  must 
look  for  the  life  of  the  whole  in  the  col¬ 
lective  phenomena ;  not  only  those  of 
Chiist’slife  (though  we  regard  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau’s  analysis  of  that  life  as  one  of  the 
mostVonderful  achievements  of  destructive 
criticism  with  which,  from  a  man  of  great 
genius,  and — in  a  sense  too — of  great  re- 
ligious|  genius,  we  ever  met),  but  also  in 
the  life  of  the  community  chiefly  affected 
by  it,  in  the  faith  in  which  it  flowered,  in 
the  actions  in  which  it  bore  fruit,  in  the 
devotions  which  it  generated,  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  to  which  it  gave  birth — in  a  word, 
in  the  whole  results  which  it  evolved, 
though  not  in  anything  which  can  be  shown 
by  reasonable  criticism  to  be  a  mere  ex- 
crescence  on,  or  a  parasitic  growth  upon, 
that  life.  It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Marti- 
neau’s  conception  of  authority,  as  limited 
to  the  conscience  alone,  is  infinitely  too 
narrow.  The  conscience,  no  doubt,  is  the 
centre  of  authority  over  the  life  of  man. 
Hut  the  conscience  lays  hold,  by  all  sorts 
of  delicate  filaments,  of  the  tastes,  of  the 
imagination,  of  the  affections,  of  the  social 
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system  ;  and  in  all  these  its  manifestations, 
the  divine  inspiration  appears  to  us  as  real 
a  shaping  power  while  it  moulds  the  con¬ 
fessions  and  attitudes  of  the  whole  society 
toward  Christ,  as  it  is  even  when  it  first 
manifests  itself  through  Christ  himself. 
It  would  be  as  easy  for  a  child  to  pick  out 
everything  in  the  conduct  of  its  parents 
that  it  might  safely  disregard,  and  so  to 
lay  bare  the  only  justification  for  true 
filial  reverence,  as  for  a  critic  to  discharge 
historical  Christianity,  as  Dr.  Martineau 
does,  of  nine- tenths  of  its  actual  contents, 
and  to  fix  upon  the  one-tenth  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  all  its  vitality  to  the  remain¬ 
der.  Ue  seems  to  forget  that  the  same 
authority”  which  appealed  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  man  through  Christ,  spoke  no 
less  in  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Christian  worship  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  confessions  of  the  Christian  creed. 
We  can  hardly  understand  how  a  thinker 
so  great  as  Dr.  Martineau  was  capable  of 
writing  down,  for  instance,  such  a  canon 
of  criticism  as  the  following,  which  be 
calls  ”  the  rule  for  separating  the  divine 
from  the  human  in  the  origin  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  ”  The  former  will  be  found,  if 
anywhere,  in  what  Jesus  of  Nazareth  him- 
9tif  vat,  in  spiritual  character  and  moral 
relation  to  The  latter  will  be  found 

in  what  vat  thought  about  his  person, 
functions,  and  office.  It  was  the  Provi- 
dence  of  history  that  gave  us  him  :  it  was 
the  men  of  history  that  dressed  up  the 
theory  of  him  :  and  till  we  compel  the 
latter  to  stand  aside,  and  let  us  through  to 
look  upon  his  living  face,  we  can  never  seize 
the  permanent  essence  of  the  gift.”  That 
is  a  canon  conceived  just  as  if  God  did  not 
kindle  the  faith,  as  truly  as  present  the 
object  of  faith.  There  is  no  real  antithesis 
corresponding  to  Dr.  Martineau’s.  No 
doubt  we  must  look,  as  earnestly  as  we 
may,  at  the  living  face,  but  does  it  appear 
a  likely  mode  of  doing  so,  to  prepossess 
ourselves,  as  Dr.  Martineau  does,  with  the 
strongest  possible  prejudice  against  the 
legacy  left  us  in  the  life  and  teaching  and 
tr^itions  of  those  who  were  the  earliest 
gazers  on  the  living  face  f  And  if  look¬ 
ing  at  the  living  face  means,  as  it  means 
in  Dr.  Martineau’s  book,  looking  at  a  Christ 
who  never  once  predicted  his  death  and 
resurrection,  though  it  is  admitted  that  he 
must  have  bad  sad  forebodings  of  the 
former,  who  never  claimed  to  be  the  Mes¬ 
siah  at  ail,  but  only  imposed  a  stem  veto 


on  Peter’s  disposition  so  to  proclaim  him, 
instead  of  solemnly  pronouncing  him  bless¬ 
ed  in  having  received  God’s  own  revelation 
of  tho  truth,  who,  in  fact,  claimed  noth¬ 
ing  further  than  to  continue  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist’s  message  of  an  approaching  kingdom 
of  God  of  which  he  himself  was  not  to  be 
the  central  figure,  who  never  worked  a 
miracle,  and  after  his  death  on  the  Cross, 
never  communicated  to  his  disciples  any¬ 
thing  but  a  spiritual  impression  of  his  res¬ 
urrection,  who  had  no  sort  of  connection 
with  the  mythical  Christ,  as  Dr.  Martineau 
regards  him,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — a  fig¬ 
ure,  according  to  Dr.  Martineau,  first  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
— and,  in  a  word,  who  can  be  safely  cred¬ 
ited  only  with  such  acts  and  words  ”  as 
plainly  transcend  the  moral  level  of  the 
narrators” — if  this  is  what  “  looking  at 
the  living  face”  is  to  signify,  we  would 
just  as  soon  look  at  the  living  face  in  a 
dark  room,  and  fancy  ourselves  after  doing 
so  vastly  more  familiar  with  its  features 
than  those  who  had  only  studied  them  in 
a  well- lighted  mirror. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Martineau’s  scep¬ 
ticism,  we  may  take  his  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  Christ  only  professed  to  repeat 
and  continue  the  message  of  John  the 
Baptist,  an  assumption  contradicted  by 
every  Gospel  we  have,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Martineau  persuades  himself  on  the  slen¬ 
derest  conjectural  evidence  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine.  This  evidence  is  derrved 
from  the  statement  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  that  upward  of  twenty  years  after 
the  Crucifixion,  a  body  of  disciples  was 
found  at  Ephesrts  under  the  teaching  of 
Apollos,  wbo  had  ”  taught  carefully  the 
things  concerning  Jesus,  knowing  only  the 
baptism  of  John.”  This  Dr.  Martineau 
interprets  as  meaning  that  ”  for  neither 

a  net  did  the  Baptist’s  sect  assert  a 
er  claim  than  that  of  herald  of  the 
kingdom,  but  regarded  both  as  warning 
messengers  to  prepare  the  world  for  meet¬ 
ing  its  Judge.”  That  is  a  fair  conjec¬ 
ture,  though  it  is  little  more,  and  the  fact 
might  be  susceptible  probably  of  twenty 
different  explanations,  if  we  bad  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  histor}’  ;  but  how  does  it 
show  that  the  Itaptist  sect  which  held  this,  if 
they  did  hold  it,  knew  anything  adequate 
of  the  teaching  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  ? 
We  know,  if  we  know  anything,  that  John 
the  Baptist,  before  bis  own  death,  either 
for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  of  his  disci- 
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pies,  sent  memengere  from  bis  prison  to 
elicit  from  Christ  what  his  own  claim  was  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  disciples  who 
had  been  separated  from  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  by  his  imprisonment,  and  who  bad 
afterward  migrated  to  Ephesus,  would  have 
gone  on  teaching  that,  as  Jesus  bad  ac¬ 
cepted  John’s  baptism,  he  was  merely  one 
of  the  greatest  of  his  followers,  and  had 
never  even  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Yet  Dr.  Martineau  builds  upon  it  the 
astounding  inference  that  all  the  express 
assertions  of  the  Gospels  in  a  different  sense 
are  (z  post  facto  inventions,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  the  visionary  appearance  of  Christ  to 
his  disciples  after  his  crucifixion,  they  had 
never  heard  from  him  of  any  claim  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  that 
that  claim  rested  wholly  on  the  inferences 
which  they  drew  from  their  newly  formed 
impression  of  his  spiritual  existence  and 
restored  energy.  Surely  it  is  hard  to  find 
an  instance  of  any  great  man’s  more  cred¬ 
ulous  incredulity.  What  would  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tineau  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as 
the  reply  to  John’s  messengers  f  Surely 
it  would  have  been  this  :  “  Go  and  show 
John  again  the  things  which  ye  do  hear 
and  see  :  the  blind  do  not  receive  their 
sight ;  the  lame  do  not  walk  ;  the  lepers 
are  not  cleansed  ;  the  deaf  do  not  hear  ; 
the  dead  are  not  raised  up  ;  and  least  of 
all  have  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them”  ! — for  such  an  edition  of  the 
Gospel  as  Dr.  Martineau  alone  authenti¬ 
cates,  a  Gospel  of  beauty  without  power, 


of  promise  without  performance,  wonld 
have  had  no  chance  of  startling,  or  elicit¬ 
ing  blessings  from,  the  poor. 

To  onr  mind  at  least.  Dr.  Martineau’s 
conception  of  divine  authority  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  whole  development  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  seems  a 
conception  of  failure  to  express  itself  ade¬ 
quately,  instead  of  a  conception  of  reveal¬ 
ing  power.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
certain  than  another  in  that  history,  it  is 
that  the  belief  in  God’s  supernatural  power, 
as  manifested  both  in  the  sharp  stru^les 
and  conquests  of  the  inner  life  and  in  the 
wonderful  signs  given  in  the  external  fields 
of  history  and  nature,  was  the  one  con¬ 
necting  thread  of  their  history,  and  mould¬ 
ed  the  steadily  expectant  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.  If  Christ’s 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  did  not  fit 
into  this  long  line  of  supernatural  mani¬ 
festation,  it  was  not  the  future  for  which 
the  people  of  Israel  had  been  disciplined 
and  prepared  ;  it  was  only  a  half-and-half 
supematuralism,  and  not  of  a  piece  with 
the  long  traditional  development  of  which, 
in  almost  all  Christians’  belief,  it  forms  the 
consummation  and  the  crown.  Divine 
authority  which  is  shut  up  in  the  conscience 
exclusively,  and  extends  to  no  other  part 
of  life,  may  suit  a  purely  philosophical 
system  like  Dr.  Martineau’s,  but  it  does 
not  represent  in  any  sense  the  drift  of  the 
teaching  of  either  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Christian  Church. — Spectator. 


JUPITER  EXILED. 

BY  ARTHCR  L.  SALMON. 

Ub  sits  amid  the  dreamland  of  the  snow. 

In  lonely  desolation  ;  far  and  near 
Lie  barren  bluffs  of  moorland,  white  as  Fear 
And  cheerless  as  Despair.  No  breezes  blow 
With  song  of  birds  or  gentle  river-flow. 

But  the  old  deity’s  desponding  ear 
Hears  only  murmurs  of  the  norland  drear. 

And  moans  from  that  far  land  of  long  ago. 

O  God  unsphered,  forsaken — as  thou  erst 

Hadst  hurled  old  Saturn  from  his  throne  supreme, 
So  now  a  new  light  o’er  the  world  has  burst, 

And  neither  force  nor  beauty  do  we  deem 
Divine,  but  parts  of  that  which  is  the  first —  J 
Eternal  Love,  a  God  and  not  a  dream. 


—Academy. 
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A  “POISONED  PARADISE.’' 

BT  CLEMKNT  SCOTT. 


On  all  sides  I  bear  that  Monte  Cailo  is 
not  wbat  it  was.  Its  most  devoted  admir¬ 
ers  are  gradually  becoming  faithless  in 
their  allegiance  ;  and  their  enthusiasm 
strikes  me  as  chillier  as  year  succeeds 
year.  The  deep  blue,  tideless  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  there  ;  the  silver  gray  background 
of  mysterious  mountains  still  shelters  this 
fascinating  spot ;  we  still  can  wander  in 
orange  gardens  and  groves  of  lemon  ;  the 
streets  and  lanes  are  scented  with  geranium 
and  mimosa  bloom  ;  roses,  violets,  anem¬ 
ones,  are  as  plentiful  as  primroses  and 
daffodils  in  an  English  garden,  the  sun  still 
shines  alluringly,  the  air  is  charged  with 
exhilaration,  but  over  the  whole  place 
hangs  the  atmosphere  of  unhealthiness,  the 
miasma  of  decay  and  desolation.  Under 
each  crumpled  rose-leaf  is  a  bright-eyed 
asp  ;  beneath  the  golden  fruit  in  these  Ues- 
perides  gardens  gleams  the  foul-fanged 
adder.  The  Paradise  made  by  God  is 
there  in  its  transcendent  beauty,  but 
the  poison  is  paramount,  distilled  by  the 
devil. 

I  was  ever  anxious  to  be  introduced  to 
the  many  joys  and  delights  of  Monte 
Carlo.  Year  followed  year  and  still  found 
me  chained  to  the  oar,  bound  to  the  mast 
of  incessant  toil,  doomed  to  fogs  and  days 
of  Egyptian  daikness,  and  gas-lighted 
gloom,  and  east  winds,  and  persistent  mel¬ 
ancholy,  while  others,  luckier  as  I  ever 
thought,  could  fly  away  like  the  swallows 
to  happier,  sunnier  climes.  The  torture 
of  what  I  then  thought  servitude  seemed 
more  intense  when  boxes  of  flowers  ar¬ 
rived,  beautiful  but  scentless — presents 
from  Kellers,  the  daily  rendezvous  of 
Monte  Carlo  visitors — roses  that  smelt  not 
of  the  English  garden,  mignonette  that 
somehow  lacked  wbat  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  the  ”  homely  cottage  smell,”  and 
clusters  of  oranges  and  lemons  with  leaves 
attached  which  ever  reminded  one  of  the 
decorative  wall-papers  of  William  Morris. 
It  seemed  to  me  from  these  tributes  of 
affection,  from  these  glowing  accounts  of 
Monte  Carlo  life,  from  the  happy  tone  that 
came  in  letters  from  old  friends,  from 
whispers  sent  from  hill-side  villas  and  fruit 
gardens,  that  there  must  be  Iloratian  ease, 
indeed,  to  such  as  were  lucky  enough  to 


enjoy  the  hospitality  of  kindly  patrons  like 
the  modem  Maecenas. 

The  diflicnlty  always  was  in  my  mind 
to  associate  this  ”  grateful  ease”  with  the 
daily  and  deadly  presence  of  the  gambling 
rooms,  to  separate  the  refinement  and  gra¬ 
ciousness  of  Monte  Carlo  life,  from  the  in¬ 
tense  vulgarity  and  rowdyism  that  are 
somehow  or  other  inseparable  from  games 
of  chance  ;  to  believe  that  there  was  in¬ 
deed  one  place  iu  the  world  that  resisted 
and  withstood  the  despair  and  decay  that 
inevitably  follow  in  the  gambler’s  train. 
Chance  willed  it  that  holiday  rambles  from 
town  to  town  made  me  familiar  in  old 
days  with  the  most  popular  gambling  re¬ 
sorts  of  the  Continent.  I  think  1  saw 
them  all  at  their  best  ;  at  the  period  of 
blossoming,  not  of  decay.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  (the  gaming  casino  apart) 
the  delicious  pine  wo<^s  that  surround  the 
picturesque  Spa  :  the  neatness  and  order, 
the  toy-box  symmetry  of  the  sweltering 
little  Rhine  Valley,  where,  on  the  banks 
of  a  tributary  of  the  great  river,  kings  and 
emperors  and  princes  came  to  drink  the 
waters  and  to  woo  the  goddess  of  fortune 
at  Eins  Baden.  I  have  stood  aghast  at 
the  glittering  crowd,  luxurious  but  still  re¬ 
fined,  reckless,  but  still  aristocratic,  that 
almost  dazzled  the  senses  in  the  beautiful 
gaming  rooms  at  Wiesbaden  ;  and  on  love¬ 
ly  summer  nights  I  have  sat  “  under  the 
dreaming  garden  trees”  at  Baden-Baden 
listening  to  the  incomparable  music  of  the 
band  of  Btrauss,  delightfully  fatigued 
after  a  ramble  up  the  hills  and  about  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Schloss  where  ..Kolian 
harps,  artfully  concealed  in  the  ivy-covered 
window  frames,  were  stirred  by  every  pass¬ 
ing  breeze  that  came  softly  over  the  hills. 
The  impression  left  on  the  mind  after  a 
visit  to  these  familiar  spots  was  one  of 
luxurious  feverishness,  never  of  disgust. 
There  was  much  there  to  allure  ;  nothing, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  to  make  one  shud¬ 
der.  We  did  not  mix  in  those  days  with 
rowdies,  cheats,  and  blacklegs.  There 
may  have  been  disputes  at  the  tables — as 
there  are  in  many  a  well-conducted  club 
— from  the  beat  of  play,  but  there  was  no 
petty  thieving,  no  grabbing  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,  no  pot-house  cavilling,  such 
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«)i  are  found  in  the  Monte  Carlo  of  to-day. 
The  privilege  of  entrance  wa*  never  very 
select,  but  it  was  an  understood  thing  that 
all  who  were  admitted  to  the  rooms  should 
know  how  to  behave,  and  should  learn  how 
to  dress.  At  the  time  that  Thomas  Rob¬ 
ertson  wrote  his  comedy  called  “  Play,” 
and  introduced  some  graceful  pictures  of 
holiday  life  at  Baden-Baden,  I  suppose  the 
place  was  in  its  full  tide  of  success  and 
fashion,  and  that  is  about  the  time  that  I 
visited  this  charming  and  well  ordered 
nook  a  few  miles  from  the  main  railway 
station,  called  “  Oos,”  facetiously  known 
by  all  punters  of  those  days  as  “  Double 
Zeros.” 

Life  at  Baden-Baden  in  those  days  was 
not  particularly  strait-laced,  but  you  saw 
there  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  the 
aristocratic  and  the  half  world  also.  There 
were  races  at  Iffizheim  and  pigeon  shoot¬ 
ing  matches  and  drives  through  the  woods 
to  the  mountains  ;  there  were  balls  and  con¬ 
certs  and  theatres,  and  shops  where  win¬ 
ners  invested  in  diamonds,  and  losers  ob¬ 
tained  advances  on  priceless  jewels  ;  for¬ 
tunes  were  lost  there,  and  folly  went  hand 
in  hand  with  fun  ;  but  Baden  and  its  sis¬ 
ter  watering  places  never  sank  to  the  tipsy 
depravity  of  the  “  American  Bar.”  It 
was  a  case  of  ”  levelling  up”  at  Baden, 
not  of ‘‘  levelling  down.”  No  doubt  some 
of  the  scum  of  Euro(»eau  society  floated 
that  way,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
made  them  be  on  their  best  behavior  and 
not  their  worst.  A  man  who  did  not 
know  how  to  present  himself  in  society, 
either  in  dress  or  conversation,  would  have 
been  politely  shown  the  door — on  the 
wrong  side.  The  snob  who  made  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  well-ordered  rooms  where 
discreet  silence  prevailed  would  have  been 
politely  hustled  out.  The  “  Corinthian” 
who  would  have  dared  to  swear  and  curse 
and  shout  at  a  Baden  hotel  or  restaurant, 
and  to  insult  the  guests  assembled  there, 
would  have  l>een  firmly  but  politely  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  ‘‘  key  of  the  street,”  and 
not  even  then  allowed  to  bully  and  holloa 
like  a  tipsy  costermonger.  In  those  days 
mere  wealth,  or  mere  impudence,  did  not 
secure  for  their  owners  any  special  privi¬ 
lege  of  impertinence  toward  the  majority. 
On  the  contrary,  the  majority  were  per¬ 
fectly  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  to  protect  the  women 
under  their  care. 

But  gradually,  I  suppose,  the  tide  of 


progress — or  shall  I  call  it  license  f — affect¬ 
ed  the  German  as  it  did  the  other  gambling 
places.  They  were  quietly  closed  before 
scandal  was  allowed  to  place  upon  them  its 
festering  finger.  Ems,  Homburg,  Wies¬ 
baden,  and  Baden-Baden  were  as  brands 
snatched  from  the  burning.  They  were 
handed  over  from  dissipation  to  health, 
and  from  pleasure  to  education.  The  water 
cures  healed  the  body,  and  the  schools  as¬ 
sisted  the  mind.  Lawn  tennis  succeeded 
the  board  of  green  cloth,  and  the  ciicket- 
ball  was  heard  instead  of  the  eternal  click 
of  the  roulette  table.  There  were  stranger 
experiences,  however,  elsewhere.  Some 
mysterious  chance  helped  me  to  see  the 
last  act  of  what  I  may  presume  was  the 
most  disreputable  little  gambling  hell  in 
Europe.  Like  its  brothers  and  sisters  in 
iniquity  it  was  situated  amid  enchanting 
scenery — the  last  place  in  the  world  you 
would  expect  to  find  amid  the  ”  peace  of 
solitary  mountains”  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
smiling  valley  with  its  simple  villages  and 
waterfalls.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  holiday  in  Switzerland  that  my  friends, 
not  without  ominous  warnings,  left  me  on 
the  platform  of  the  station  of  ‘‘  Saxon  les 
Bains”  in  the  Rhone  Valley.  Here  gam¬ 
bling  was  kept  up  some  time  after  the  Ger¬ 
man  tables  were  closed  ;  and  I  very  much 
doubt  if  such  a  villainous  set  of  people, 
such  a  scum  of  blackguardism,  could  have 
been  found  at  any  other  place  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent.  Outside  all  was  fair  and 
smiling — little  villas,  seductive  chalets,  a 
miniature  casino  concealed  in  some  'gar¬ 
dens,  dusty  and  burnt  up  with  the  summer 
heat,  and  a  second-class  hotel  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  lovely  mountains.  I  was  des¬ 
tined  to  enjoy  a  strange  experience.  Ar¬ 
riving  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  sat  down  in 
the  untidy  sa//e  a  manper  of  the  hotel  for 
table  d’h6te,  but  l>efore  the  dinner  was 
half  over  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  my 
left-hand  neighbor — an  untidy,  careworn 
looking  woman — burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  Being  of  a  sympathetic  turn  of 
mind,  I  tried  to  console  her,  or  at  any  rate 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  despair.  It 
appeared  that  her  husband,  who  was  a 
French  commercial  traveller,  was  upstairs 
in  bed,  half  tipsy  with  brandy,  and  threat¬ 
ening  his  wretched  wife  that  he  would 
commit  suicide  before  morning.  He  had 
lost  every  farthing  of  his  employer’s  mon¬ 
ey  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day,  and 
they  had  only  a  few  francs  between  them 
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to  pay  the  hotel  bill,  for  which  they  were 
being  pressed  by  the  landlord.  I  then 
nndeistuod  the  object  of  the  flood  of  tears. 

I  was  expected  out  of  my  charity  to  extri¬ 
cate  my  fair  neighbor  from  her  diflficalty, 
and  save  her  demented  husband  from  a 
premature  death.  But  my  own  finances 
at  the  end  of  a  holiday  did  not  permit  me 
to  indulge  in  any  very  extensive  scheme  of 
charity.  My  purse  would  not  yield  more 
tlian  a  small  gold  piece,  which  was  natu¬ 
rally  promj)tly  conveyed  to  the  gambling 
table.  \\  hether  I  saved  the  wretched 
woman  from  the  beating  which  she  hourly 
expected,  or  her  drunken  husltand  from 
the  doom  he  contemplated,  I  never  discov¬ 
ered,  for  the  early  dawn  saw  me  many 
miles  from  the  vile  bole  known  as  Saxon 
les  Bains.  But  in  the  few  memorable 
hours  that  I  spent  there  I  had  impressions 
that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  Ever  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  wherever  I 
may  be,  I  made  my  way  after  dinner  to 
the  gambling  tables.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  vile  appearance  of  the  men 
and  women  who  crowded  round  the  tables, 
or  to  record  the  language  that  was  used. 
The  croupiers  all  seemed  to  favor  the  most 
disreputable,  and  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  there  was  a  free  fltrht  over  some  dis¬ 
puted  stake.  The  smallest  coin  that  could 
be  staked  was  a  florin,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  saw  very  little  gold  on  the  table.  I 
happened  to  be  rather  lucky,  and  my  good 
fortune  aided  me  in  securing  my  winnings 
before  they  were  appropriated  by  the 
thieves — men  and  women — in  whose  un¬ 
desirable  company  I  was  placed.  I  was  - 
only  playing  with  florins,  and  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  gold  on  the  board  I  was 
paid  in  silver  pieces.  As  time  wore  on  I 
got  heavier  and  heavier,  all  my  pockets 
were  filled,  and,  as  may  be  guessed,  the 
winning  cf  a  very  few  pounds  in  silver 
pieces  would  eventually  retard  my  prog¬ 
ress  somewhat,  and  make  me  an  easy  prey 
to  any  one  concealed  in  the  shrubberies  who 
was  armed  with  a  stout  club.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  two  friends  of  mine  who  had  been 
playing  and  winning  at  St.  Sebastian  on 
the  Spanish  frontier  were  kindly  provided 
by  the  “  administration’’  with  a  couple  of 
old  Dogberrys,  who  with  pikes  and  lan¬ 
terns  escorted  them  and  their  gains  to  their 
hotel.  The  authorities  at  Saxon  les  Bains 
were  not  so  considerate  to  me,  and  I  had 
to  make  the  best  of  my  way  home  unat¬ 
tended.  I  saw  at  once  when  I  left  the 


tables  that  I  was  a  marked  man.  Two 
melodramatic  villains  followed  me  out  of 
the  room,  and  as  I  anticipated  danger  in 
the  dark  shrubberies  of  the  casino  gar¬ 
dens,  for  the  gas  supply  was  very  limited 
indeed,  I  resolved,  heavily  weighted  as  I 
was  in  the  handicap,  to  make  a  bolt  for 
it,  and  to  show  my  evil-looking  friends  a 
clean  pair  of  heels.  Jingling  and  rattling 
I  arrived  at  the  mean-looking  hotel,  and 
having  found  my  way  to  my  room  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fling  my  gains  on  to  the  bed  and 
to  count  the  spoil.  To  my  astonishment 
I  heard  crafty  steps  creeping  about  the 
corridor.  Incautiously  I  had  forgotten  to 
lock  the  door.  Had  I  wanted  to  do  so  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  as  I  found, 
when  examining  the  door,  that  the  lock 
and  bolts  b^d  been  deliberately  wrenched 
away.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for 
the  cat  like  steps  still  crept  about  the  pas¬ 
sages,  waiting  for  my  light  to  be  extin¬ 
guished.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to 
make  a  barricade.  I  dragged  the  heavi¬ 
est  furniture  from  its  place  and  baned  the 
door  with  the  wardrobe,  the  chairs  and 
tables.  But  sleep  was  impossible.  All 
night  long  my  door  was  being  tried  by  the 
guests  of  the  hotel  proprietor  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  my  silver  pieces.  By  the 
first  train  I  was  on  my  way  to  Geneva  with 
my  prize  secure.  And  I  saw  no  more  of 
Saxon  les  Bains,  whose  evil  career  came  to 
an  end  the  next  year.  It  was  ruined  by 
the  power  of  its  inherent  vice  and  reckless 
depravity. 

At  last,  after  many  years’  waiting,  the 
chance  of  visiting  Monte  Carlo  presented 
itself.  I  was  to  go  under  the  happiest 
auspices  and  in  the  company  of  old  friends. 
Expectation  had  led  me  to  hope  for  much, 
and  in  this  instance  all  that  I  had  imagined 
as  to  the  beauty  of  the  Riviera  was  ex¬ 
ceeded.  The  best  way  to  approach  the 
paradise  of  flowers  and  sunshine  is  to  start 
from  Paris — after  a  rest — by  the  train  de 
luxe.  You  come  to  the  most  interesting 
bits  of  the  scenery  in  the  early  morning 
after  a  good  sleep  and  a  comfortable  break¬ 
fast,  and  all  that  the  enthusiast  can  desire 
is  a  flood  of  sunshine.  We  got  it  almost 
from  daybreak.  I  can  conceive  no  greater 
pleasure  than  the  gradual  ascent  as  it  were 
into  the  favored  regions  of  the  sun.  Hour 
after  hour  the  gloom  and  mist  are  left  be¬ 
hind.  We  reach  the  gray  olives  when  the 
day  is  breaking.  We  arrive  at  Marseilles 
and  the  calm  blue  Mediterranean  shore 
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when  the  son  it  roonnting  to  the  hetTent. 
No  more  tracks  of  olive- strewn  plaint,  no 
more  rocks  and  barren  pastures — all  beauty 
when  Marseilles  is  left  behind.  At  once 
we  are  in  another  world.  Hitherto  our 
English  eyes  have  only  been  accustomed 
to  apple  and  cherry  orchards  at  home,  but 
here  the  landscape  is  starred  out  with  ripe 
red  oranges  and  golden  lemons.  There 
seems  to  be  everything  in  nature  here. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes.  Orange 
trees  in  blossom  and  in  fruit  at  the  same 
hour  ;  violets  and  anemones  blooming  side 
by  side  with  acres  of  rose  trees  ;  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  as  we  know  them, 
united  in  one  long  embrace.  After  Cannes 
the  scenery  intensities  in  beauty.  The 
train,  rushing  through  little  tunnels,  skirts 
blue,  land-locked  bays,  sparkling  with 
yachts  and  gay  with  men  of  war.  The 
windows  of  all  the  villas  are  open,  and  al¬ 
though  yesterday  we  were  shivering  in  the 
Strand  now  there  are  sun-blinds  and  tents 
in  the  gardens,  and  lawn-tennis  players  are 
seen  in  flannels  resting  from  some  tourna¬ 
ment  among  the  flowers.  Each  sunny  spot 
on  the  Riviera  has  its  admirers,  but  none 
can  rival  Monte  Carlo  for  situation  and 
grandeur.  Nowhere  else  is  there  the  back¬ 
ground  of  majestic  rock  ;  nowhere  else 
the  castled  'promontory  of  Monaco  where 
the  palace  of  the  prince  is  half  hidden  by 
bowers  of  mimosa  and  geranium.  The 
key-note  of  the  despair  of  the  place  is 
struck  within  a  moment  of  arrival.  An  old 
friend  who  comes  to  meet  us  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  a  good  fellow  who  enjoys  fun  like 
the  rest  of  us,  is  already  preparing  to  de¬ 
art.  He  has  been  over  to  Mentone  and 
e  owns  he  likes  it  better.  Another  who 
has  had  but  a  slight  apprenticeship  of  the 
Principality  has  made  up  his  mind  to  join 
his  friends  at  Nice.  A  third  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  peaceful  villa  gardens  where 
so  many  English  make  a  home  on  the 
sunny  road  between  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo. 
A  fourth,  who  has  only  remained  behind 
to  welcome  us,  cordially  owns  that  "  he 
has  had  enough  of  it.”  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  place  f  What  plague  has 
stricken  it  t  There  is  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  at  the  hotels,  eiceptthe  prices,  which 
must  run  high  at  such  places  where  money 
is  no  object.  Some  prefer  noise,  others 
quiet.  To  some  the  Grand  and  the  Paris 
are  too  fast  :  to  others  the  decorous  Me- 
tropole  is,  according  to  them,  too  slow. 
As  to  the  mere  eating  and  drinking,  all 


own  that  yon  can  dine  or  breakfast  here 
as  well  if  not  better  than  at  the  Cafh  An¬ 
glais  or  Delmonico’s.  Every  luxury  that 
man  or  woman  ca'ii  desire  is  to  be  had  here 
for  the  asking.  1  he  sun  is  shining  in  the 
heavens,  the  air  is  exhilarating,  not  de¬ 
pressing.  The  flowers  scent  the  very  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  music  is  of  the  very  best  that 
can  be  obtained  in  Europe.  Why  then 
are  ail  the  visitors  except  the  conflimed 
gamblers  talking  of  removing  away  to  se¬ 
lect  Cannes  or  lovely  Beaulieu  t  There  is 
something  wrong  with  the  place,  seme- 
tbing  that  does  not  meet  the  eye.  What 
is  the  matter  with  Monte  Carlo  f  To  the 
outward  gaze  it  is,  indeed,  a  paradise. 
Who  poisoned  it  t  Let  us  look  for  our¬ 
selves  and  see. 

Up  thosi^  fatal  steps  then  to  the  great 
white  building  from  whose  portals  the  care¬ 
less  and  slip-slop  administration,  so  it  is 
rumored,  thought  fit  to  expel  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  This  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease  that  is  eating  the  life  out  of 
Monte  Carlo.  This  is  the  canker  spot  of 
the  lovely  Principality.  It  is  here  if  you 
take  a  seat  at  the  ca/i  in  the  pretty  flow¬ 
ered  square,  and  smoke  a  meditative  cigar, 
that  you  can  quietly  observe  the  inner  and 
the  despairing  life  of  Monte  Carlo.  All 
day  long,  from  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  clock  strikes  eleven  at  night, 
they  ascend  and  descend — men  and  wom¬ 
en,  honest  people  and  scoundrels,  the 
over  dressed  and  the  well-nigh  ragged — 
the  marble  steps  that — good  chance  or  bad 
chance — must  eventually  lead  to  ruin. 
How  confident  and  buoyant  is  the  new¬ 
comer  ;  how  gloomy  and  meditative  the 
old  hand  ;  how  dejected  and  despairing 
comes  out  one  ;  how  feverishly  excited 
and  talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice  comes 
the  gambler,  who  for  the  moment  thinks 
that  he  is  destined  beyond  all  others  to 
alter  the  course  of  the  inevitable.  On 
every  face,  even  of  the  youngest  and  pret¬ 
tiest,  are  already  marked  the  lines  of  anx¬ 
iety.  Why  do  not  our  artists  come  and 
paint  this,  the  most  dramatic  picture  in  all 
Monte  Carlo ! 

Before  now  we  have  seen  in  pictures  the 
interior  of  the  gaming  rooms,  the  light, 
the  excitement,  the  greed,  the  various  ex¬ 
pressions  on  the  faces.  But  the  true 
drama  is  here  on  the  Casino  steps,  which 
must  be  trodden  in  despair  at  last  in  spite 
of  luck,  in  spite  of  systems,  in  spite  of 
marking  of  cards,  and  mathematir^  cal- 
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calations,  in  spite  of  pilfering  and  cheat¬ 
ing,  and  borrowing  and  sponging  by  the 
tragic  figure,  half  dead,  hopeless,  penniless 
—a  pathetic  ruin.  The  pitcher  has  gone 
once  too  often  to  the  well.  It  is  broken 
at  last.  And  to  this  complexion  every 
gambler  in  the  world  must  come. 

The  people  at  Monte  Carlo  appear  to  act 
on  the  principle  that  every  respectable 
person  should  be  eyed  with  suspicion,  and 
every  shady-looking  customer  welcomed 
with  open  arms.  The  change  from  the  sun 
and  gayety  outside  to  the  squalor  and 
gloom  of  the  outer  hall  is  very  striking  to  the 
spectator  who  can  remember  the  old  Baden 
days.  No  wonder  that  hotel  robl>eries  are 
of  daily  occurrence,  that  you  cannot  leave 
your  room  without  danger  of  your  trunk 
being  rified  ;  that  squabbles  and  wran- 
glings  occur  over  the  stakes,  that'a  croupier 
has  been  proved  to  be  in  league  with  the 
“  knights  of  industry,”  who  swarm  like 
bees  about  the  place,  when  free  admission 
is  given  to  such  a  seedy  society  as  this. 
Respectability  is  in  a  minority,  whereas  a 
few  rears  ago,  it  had  a  decided  majority, 
and  the  company,  as  it  ever  does,  has  given 
a  tone  to  the  scene.  In  the  outer  hall, 
that  reminds  one  of  the  entrance  to  a  rail¬ 
way  station,  ill-decorated,  untidy  and  di¬ 
vested  of  all  style,  lounge  escrora,  smok¬ 
ing  and  spitting,  men  and  women,  who 
are  well  known  as  evil  characters  by  every 
police  department  in  Europe.  A  lady 
oints  me  out  a  man  who  robbed  her  and 
er  husband  only  a  season  or  so  ago,  and 
was  kicked  out  of  the  Principality.  Here 
he  is  back  again,  practising  his  old  tricks, 
and  conveniently  provided  with  an  admis¬ 
sion  ticket  by  the  courteous  administration. 
Here  are  well-known  characters  in  the 
black  book  of  our  own  Scotland  Yard. 
As  I  stand  watching  this  curious  assembly, 
1  see  a  little  man  come  out  of  the  room  in 
an  excited  state,  his  hands  full  of  money, 
chuckling  to  himself,  and  followed  by  a 
couple  of  women,  who  cling  to  either  arm. 
Ten  minutes  afterward  1  discover  that  he 
has  robbed  a  friend  of  mine  of  a  winning 
stake  amounting  to  about  £20.  Where 
on  earth  do  all  these  i»eople  come  from  f 
Where  do  they  hide  at  Monte  Carlo  !  We 
do  not  meet  them  at  our  hotels  ;  we  do 
not  sit  beside  them  at  table  d'hote  or  the 
restaurants  ;  they  are  never  to  be  seen  at 
the  concerts  or  public  places  ;  they  come 
out  mysteriously,  like  bats  or  owls,  and  flit 
about  the  stifling  rooms  and  foetid  tables. 
They  are  the  vultures,  ready  to  prey  on  the 


carcasses  of  the  good-natured  and  inexperi¬ 
enced.  People  at  home  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  gambling  rooms  have  a 
certain  allurement  of  refinement  and  fastid¬ 
ious  taste.  It  used  to  be  so  in  the  old 
days,  but  is  not  so  now.  Badly  ventilated 
they  are,  ill  decorated,  very  second-rate 
and  down  at  heel  ;  the  old  drawing-room 
style  has  been  abolished,  out  of  deference 
to  the  company  that  visits  them.  Strange 
to  say,  I  was  reminded  far  more  of  dingy 
Saxon  les  Bains,  than  of  aristocratic  Ems 
and  Homburg.  At  Monte  Carlo  they  suit 
their  room  to  their  company,  and  a  nice 
shady  company  it  appears  to  Ih*.  There 
are  three  social  periods  at  the  tables. 
First,  in  the  morning,  the  inveterate  gam¬ 
blers  who  make  a  trade  of  it,  and  are  to 
be  seen  in  their  chairs  almost  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  night ;  secondly,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  what  may  be  called  the  provincial 
and  suburban  rush  that  brings  the  amiable 
punters  by  train  from  the  neighboring 
peaceful  spots  shut  out  from  temptation, 
and  consequently  sheltered  by  respecta¬ 
bility.  Ijastly,  the  desperate  and  bejew. 
elled  division,  the  after-dinner  crowd,  in 
which  peers,  and  officers,  and  statesmen, 
and  people  of  the  highest  respectability 
from  every  city  in  the  world,  attired  as 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  rub  shoulders  with 
thieves  and  demi-reps,  the  ostracized  and 
the  suspected,  the  bold  and  the  brazen, 
and  the  queens  of  the  half-world,  plastered 
over  with  jewels,  which  are  the  admiiation 
and  envy  of  all  beholders,  particularly  of  the 
hotel  robbers,  who  mark  down  their  prey. 

And  modern  Monte  Carlo  has  apparently 
become  converted  to  the  use  and  advantage 
of  the  American  bar.  She  is  not  alone  in 
that  respect.  At  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  Swiss  hotels  in  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  may  be  seen,  either  ostentatiously  dis¬ 
played  or  hidden  away  in  a  corner,  a  gaudy 
bar,  at  which  cock  tails,  pick-me-ups,  and 
deleterious  drinks  are  administered  by  a 
showy  young  lady,  or  some  accredited 
professor  in  the  art  of  slow  poison.  Monte 
Carlo  is  well  provided  with  these  social 
rendezvous.  It  is  the  fashion  when  play 
is  over  for  the  refined  and  the  vulgar,  the 
man  of  breeding  and  the  social  outcast,  to 
foregather  at  one  or  other  of  these  bars, 
which  give  quite  a  tone  to  the  society  of 
Monte  Carlo.  The  downright  got»d-fel- 
lowship,  the  hail-fellow-well-met  princi¬ 
ple,  the  good-natured,  reckless  Tom  and 
Jerryiam  instituted  by  the  leading  ”  Co¬ 
rinthians”  who  frequent  these  houses  of 
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call,  spread,  however,  beyond  the  mid¬ 
night  hours  when  the  proaperoua  and  the 
dejected  consecrate  their  victories  or  con¬ 
sole  themselves  for  defeat  with  a  friendly 
glass.  The  men  who  would  take  off  their 
hats  and  be  uncommonly  subservient  to 
their  patrons  on  a  race-course,  or  in  a 
paddock  at  home  and  abroad,  here  meet 
those  who  have  known  or  betted  with 
them,  on  a  common  platform  of  equality. 
There  is  nothing  a  jockey  or  a  tout  enjoys 
so  much  as  “  standing  a  drink"  to  a  real 
live  lord.  It  would  not  matter  so  much  to 
the  visitors  at  Monte  Carlo  if  this  delight¬ 
ful  amity,  this  "  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality,”  ended  where  it  began,  over  a 
consoling  cock-tail.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  visit  American  bars,  nor  can  any  one 
expect  that  the  manners  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  will  be  particularly  retined*or  elevat¬ 
ing.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  conviviality  of  the  cock-tail 
spreads  in  other  directions.  It  extends  to 
screaming  about  the  streets  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  to  outrageous'extravagances  and 
tomfooleries  that  extend  the  carousal  be¬ 
yond  its  allotted  time  ;  to  bellowings  and 
horn-blowings  by  popular  characters,  and 
to  turning  each  public  restaurant  at  the  din¬ 
ner-hour  into  a  field  for  the  display  of  the 
high  spirits  and  eccentricity  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  who  are  denied  the  companionship 
of  Bob  Logic.  Now,  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  object  to  high  spirits,  or  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  cxulierance  of  youth  ;  but  when 
it  extends  to  disturbing  the  comfort  and 
conversation  of  pleasant  dinner  parties  by 
yells  and  song  and  wild  practical  joking,  it 
may  not  be  unreasonable  to  observe  that 
with  the  advent  of  high  spirits  came  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  good  manners.  The  man  who 
sits  on  the  top  of  a  coach  at  the  Derby  with 
a  false  nose  on  his  face  and  a  doll  stuck  in 
his  hat,  may  be — in  his  own  estimation — 
a  very  comical  fellow.  But  such  a  high- 
spirited  young  gentleman  if  he  brought 
the  manners  of  the  Epsom  Hill  and  the 
custom  of  the  stables  into  the  East  Room 
at  the  Criterion,  or  the  Bristol  Restaurant 
at  the  htight  of  the  season  might,  with 
reason,  l>e  voted  somewhat  of  a  nuisance. 
Tony  Lumpkin  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  of 
good  fellows,  but  in  Goldsmith’s  play  he 
very  properly  bestows  his  best  jokes  and 
songs  on  the  yokels  who  frequent  the  pop¬ 
ular  hostelry,  “  The  Three  I’igeons." 
But  a  Tony  Lumpkin  at  Rauelagh  or 
Vauxhall  would  surely  have  been  resented 
by  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 


period,  who  liked  fun  well  enough,  but 
were  not  indifferent  to  good  breeding  and 
courtesy  toward  women.  However,  they 
do  not  think  so  at  Monte  Carlo,  which  has 
recently  adopted  the  merry,  free-and-easy 
tone  beloved  by  the  uncouth  patrons  of 
the  Margate  jetty. 

No  religious  inteiference.  no. preaching 
or  protests  or  prating  of  prudes,  no  cir¬ 
culation  of  false  reports  about  suicides,  no 
philippics  on  the  evils  of  the  gaming  table 
will  ever  cause  the  downfall  of  this  lovely 
spot.  If  Monte  Carlo  is  ever  to  be  re¬ 
formed,  as  its  brothers  and  sisters  else¬ 
where  were  reformed,  it  will  be  by  the 
innate  force  of  its  own  social  depravity, 
and  the  growth  of  the  cancer-fibres  of  its 
own  unbridled  luxury.  Vulgarity  and 
knavery  are  the  two  worst  enemies  of  the 
Monte  Carlo  administration.  When  the 
place  becomes  socially  impossible  to  visit 
its  destiny  is  fixed.  Monte  Carlo  will  re¬ 
vive  its  old  charm  and  position  once  more, 
its  unrivalled  beauty  and  majesty — not 
because  there  is  a  revulsion  against  gam¬ 
bling — because  gambling  must  exist  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts — but  because  the  ragged 
Falstaff’s  army,  the  camp-followers  of  the 
gaming-tables,  will  at  last  become  intoler¬ 
able  to  the  householders  and  peaceful  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  enchanting  spot.  One  fine 
morning  Monte  Carlo  will  arise  and  find 
her  lovely  home  purged  from  its  impurity, 
clean,  respectable,  swept  and  garnished. 
Nothing  can  take  from  her  the  gloiious 
gifts  of  nature,  her  bright  blue  sky,  her 
castled  promontory,  her  flower-gardens  and 
orange  groves,  her  lovely  atmosphere  that 
can  soothe  the  jarred  nerves  of  dwellers  in 
great  cities,  and  bring  the  roses  back  to  the 
pale  cheeks  of  the  sick.  The  question  is 
whether  these  extraordinary  gifts  of  nature 
were  not  destined  for  a  better  purpose  than 
the  one  to  which  they  are  applied.  Al¬ 
ready  to  Monte  Carlo,  that  has  turned  its 

{laradise  into  a  pest-house,  that  has  sl¬ 
owed  luxury  to  run  riot,  and  evil  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  good,  has  been  given  the  awful 
warning,  the  tremendous  doom  that  buried 
Pompeii  and  reduced  Herculaneum  to 
ashes.  That  mighty  earthquake  shock, 
that  rocked  the  very  place  to  its  founda¬ 
tion,  and  sent  the  affrighted  pleasure- 
seekers,  pale  and  terror-stricken,  to  the 
streets,  was  surely  not  given  as  a  sign  iu 
vain.  When  revelry  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  license  then  comes  the  ruin.  Already 
the  ‘‘  writing  is  on  the  wall." — Contem¬ 
porary  Magazine, 
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Ae  a  problem  of  political  philosophy, 
Government  presents  three  principal 
aspects.  We  may  ask  in  whom  is  the 
sovereign  authority  vested  f  Or  by  what 
machinery  should  that  authority  be  exer> 
cised  !  Or  in  respect  of  what  matters  is 
its  exercise  legitimate  f 

The  hrst  two  of  these  questions  have 
been  discussed  by  philosophers  and 
fought  over  by  factions  from  the  earliest 
timea  Innumerable  battles  have  been 
waged  about  the  rival  claims  of  kings, 
nobles  and  popular  leaders  to  the  “  right 
divine  to  govern  wrong  and  for,  or 
against,  the  excellence  of  this  or  that  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  apparatus.  The 
third  question,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come 
to  the  front  only  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  But  its  importance  has  increased 
and  is  increasing  rapidly  ;  indeed,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  it  completely  overshadows  the  others. 
The  great  problem  of  modern  political 
philosophy  is  to  determine  the  province  of 
government.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any 
region  of  human  action  over  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself  alone  has  jurisdiction,  and 
into  which  other  men  have  no  business  to 
intrude  f 

In  the  ancient  politics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  hardly  any  part  of  human  life,  ex¬ 
cept  a  man’s  family  religions  practices, 
was  thus  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
State.  Beyond  the  limits  of  this  primary 
social  group  even  religious  liberty  ceased. 
The  ancient  States  permitted  no  acts  which 
manifested  want  of  respect,  still  less  such 
as  savored  of  active  opposition,  to  the 
cults  authorized  by  the  community.  Any 
“  infidels”  who  ventured  to  give  open  ex- 
prrtssion  to  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  gods 
of  the  city  were  quickly  taught  that  they 
had  better  keep  their  opinions  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  no  mercy  was  shown  to  those 
foreign  religions  the  practices  of  which 
were  judged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  welfare.  But  the  old  pagan  relig¬ 
ions  had  no  propaganda  ;  and  as  persecu¬ 
tion  is  a  correlate  of  proselytism,  they 
were  fairly  tolerant  in  practice,  until  the 
progress  of  Christianity  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  authorities  to  the  fact  that 
civil  existence,  as  they  understood  it,  was 
incompatible  with  religious  existence,  as 


the  Christians  understood  it.  Pagan 
Rome,  therefore,  systematically  persecuted 
Christianity  with  the  intention  of  averting 
a  political  catastrophe  of  the  gravest  char¬ 
acter.  The  Christian  Church  was  the 
”  International”  of  the  emperors  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  result 
of  the  intermittent,  if  internecine,  warfare 
thus  waged  was  the  victory  of  the  Church, 
and  that,  in  the  words  of  Julian,  the  Gali¬ 
lean  conquered.  But  those  who  compare 
the  Christianity  of  Paul  with  that  of  Con¬ 
stantine’s  prelates  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
the  vanquished  did  not  in  effect  subdue 
the  victor  ;  whether  there  is  not  much 
more  of  Greek  philosophy  and  of  Roman 
organization  and  ritual,  than  of  primitive 
Christianity,  in  the  triumphant  Catholicism 
of  the  fourth  and  later  centuries.  One 
heritage  of  old  Roman  statecraft,  at  any 
rate,  passed  bodily  over  to  Catholic  church- 
craft.  As  soon  as  the  Church  was  strong 
enough,  it  began  to  persecute  with  a  vigor 
and  consistency  which  the  Empire  never 
attained.  In  the  ages  of  faith,  Christian 
ecclesiasticism  raged  against  freedom  of 
thought,  as  such,  and  compelled  the  State 
to  punish  religious  dissidence  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offence  of  the  worst  description.  The 
ingenuity  of  pagan  persecutors  failed  to 
reach  the  shameful  level  of  that  of  the 
Christian  inventors  of  the  Holy  Office  ; 
nor  did  the  civil  governors  of  pagan  antiq¬ 
uity  ever  degrade  themselves  so  far  as  to 
play  the  executioner  for  a  camarilla  of 
priests.  The  doctrine  that  the  authority 
of  the  State  extends  to  men’s  beliefs  as 
well  as  to  their  actions,  and,  consequently, 
is  conterminous  with  the  whole  of  human 
life  :  and  that  the  power  of  the  State 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
orthodoxy  and  the  extermination  of  hetero¬ 
doxy  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  corollary  of 
Romanism,  which,  however  disguised  by 
prudence  when  the  Papacy  is  weak,  is  sure 
to  reappear  when  it  is  strong  enough  to 
dispense  with  hypocrisy.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  had  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
intolerance  with  Christianity,  that  even  the 
great  reformers  held  firmly  by  this  pre- 
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cious  heirloom  of  the  ages  of  faith,  what¬ 
ever  other  shards  of  ecclesiastical  corrup¬ 
tion  they  might  cast  aside.  Happily,  the 
pretensions  to  infallibility  of  sects,  who 
differed  only  in  the  higher  or  lower  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  points  at  which  they  held  on 
to  the  slope  between  Romanism  and  Ra¬ 
tionalism,  were  so  absurd,  that  political 
Gallios  have  been  able  to  establish  a  modu$ 
vivendi  among  them.  In  this  country,  at 
any  rate,  the  State  is  approaching,  if  it 
has  not  quite  reached,  a  position  of  non¬ 
intervention  (inclining  perhaps  to  malevo¬ 
lent  neutrality)  in  theological  quarrels. 

The  prolonged  intellectual  and  physical 
struggles  which  have  thus  tended  to  the 
more  and  more  complete  exclusion  of  a 
great  group  of  human  interests  and  activi. 
ties  from  the  legitimate  sphere  of  govern¬ 
mental  interference,  have  exerted  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  general  theory  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  this  influence,  having  for  some  time 
made  itself  felt  among  political  philoso¬ 
phers,  prompted  that  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  proper  limits  of  governmental  ac¬ 
tion  in  general,  which  is  contained  in  John 
Locke’s  two  “  Treatises  on  Government,” 
published  in  1689. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  marks  one  of 
the  acute  stages  of  that  contest  between 
Liberalism  and  Absolutism  in  these  islands 
which  began  to  manifest  itself  in  a  remote 
period  of  our  history.  Liberalism,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Parliamentary  politicians  and 
Protestant  theologians,  had  prevailed  over 
Absolutism,  represented  by  the  Stuarts  in 
the  political  sphere,  and  by  Papistry,  open 
or  disguised,  in  that  of  religion.  The  two 
‘‘  Treatises”  form  an  apology  for  the  vic¬ 
tors.  A  theoretical  justifl(*ation  for  the 
accomplished  fact  was  much  needed  ;  and 
Loclse  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his 
reputation  as  a  speculative  philosopher,  if 
he  had  failed  to  discover,  or  to  invent,  a 
theory  sufliciently  plausible  to  satisfy  those 
who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  pet^ 
suaded  of  the  justice  of  acts,  by  which, 
in  any  case,  they  meant  to  stand.  The 
first  essay  is  ostensibly  directed  at  poor 
dead  and  gone  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  with 
his  Adamic  mythology  (which,  by  the 
way,  Locke  treats  as  if  it  were  serious 
history)  ;  but  the  controversial  shots  are 
intended  to  pass  through  their  ostensible 
object  and  to  slay  the  defenders  of  divine 
right,  who  lay  behind  the  Filmerian  out¬ 
post.  In  the  second  essay,  **  On  Civil 


Government,”  which  alone  has  any  inter¬ 
est  to  us  at  the  present  day,  the  theory 
of  State  omnipotence  propounded  by  Hob¬ 
bes  (and  supposed,  though  wrongfully,  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  interests  of 
monarchy)  is  vigorously  assaulted. 

Hobbes  was  a  thinker  and  writer  of 
marvellous  power,  and,  take  him  alto¬ 
gether,  is  probably  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers  :  but  it  was  given  to  him, 
as  little  as  to  Locke,  to  escape  from  en¬ 
tanglement  in  the  a  priori  speculations 
which  had  come  down  mainly  from  the 
Roman  jurists.*  Setting  out  from  the 
assumption  of  the  natural  equality  of 
men,  and  of  a  primary  “  state  of  nature” 
in  which  every  man  strove  for  the  full  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  ”  natural  rights,”  and  which 
was,  therefore,  a  state  of  war  of  each 
against  all  ;  Hobbes  further  assumed  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  peace, 
men  entered  into  a  contract  with  one  an¬ 
other,  by  which  each  surrendered  the 
whole  of  his  natural  rights  to  the  person 
or  persons  appointed,  by  common  cou- 
sent,  to  exercise  supreme  dominion,  or 
sovereignty,  over  each  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth  constituted 
by  the  contract.  The  authority  of  the 
sovereign  (whether  one  man  or  many, 

*  Hobbes’a  conception  of  the  State  may  be 
snflBciently  gathered  from  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  extracted  from  the  Philoaopkical  Rudi¬ 
ments  Concerning  Oovtmmeni  and  Society  (1651): 
“  All  men,  therefore,  among  themselves  are 
by  nature  equal ;  the  inequ^ity  we  now  dis¬ 
cern  hath  its  spring  from  the  civil  law”  (chap, 
i.  3).  Nature  hath  given  to  every  one  a  right 
to  idr’*(ibid.  10).  “  The  natural  state  of  men 

before  they  entered  into  society  was  ...  a 
war  of  all  men  against  all  men”  (ibid.  12).  In 
whatever  man  or  body  of  men  dominion  or 
governmental  authority  is  vested,  “  each  citi¬ 
zen  has  conveyed  all  his  strength  and  power 
to  that  man  or  council”  (chap,  v,  11).  The 
supreme  power  is  absolute  (chap.  vi.  13),  and 
comparable  to  the  soul  of  the  city  as  its  will 
(ibid.  19).  “  The  will  of  every  citizen  is  in 
all  things  comprehended  in  the  will  of  the 
city,  and  the  city  is  not  tied  to  the  civil  laws,” 
and  the  will  of  the  depository  of  dominion  is 
the  will  of  the  city  (chap.  vi.  14).  Judging  of 
good  and  evil  does  not  belong  to  private  citi¬ 
zens  (chap.  xii.  1),  nor  do  they  possess  any 
rights  or  liberties  except  such  as  the  sovereign 
grants.  All  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  ia 
united  (under  Christ)  in  the  sovereign  author¬ 
ity  of  a  Christian  city,  and  absolute  obedience 
is  due  to  it.  When  the  sovereign  is  not  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  his  commands  are  contrary  to  those 
of  the  Church,  the  subject  must,  disobeying 
but  not  resisting,  “  go  to  Christ  by  martyr¬ 
dom"  (chap,  xviii.  13). 
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monarch  or  people*)  to  whom  this  com¬ 
plete  surrender  of  natural  lights  was  made, 
was  thns  absolute  and  unquestionable. 
From  the  time  of  the  surrender,  the  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  the  Commonwealth — 
the  citizen — posfessed  no  natural  rights  at 
all  :  but,  in  exchange  for  them,  he  ac¬ 
quired  such  civil  rights  as  the  sovereign 
despot  thought  fit  to  grant  and  to  guaran¬ 
tee  by  the  exercise  of  the  whole  power  of 
the  State,  if  necessary.  Civil  law,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  force  of  the  community, 
took  the  place  of  “  natural  right,”  backed 
only  by  the  force  of  the  individual.  It 
follows  that  no  limit  is,  or  can  be,  theo¬ 
retically  set  to  State  interference.  The 
citizen  of  the  Levtathan  is  simply  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  composite  organism  controlled  by 
the  State  will  ;  he  has  no  more  freedom  in 
religious  matters  than  in  any  others  ;  but 
is  to  perform  the  practices  of  the  State  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  profess  the  creed  of  its 
theology,  whether  he  likes  the  one  and 
believes  the  other,  or  not.  The  ideal  of 
the  State  is  a  sternly  disciplined  regiment, 
in  which  the  citizens  are  privates,  the 
State  functionaries  officers,  and  every  ac¬ 
tion  in  life  is  regulated  and  settled  by  the 
sovereign’s  ‘‘  Regulations  and  Instruc¬ 
tions.”  Disobedience  is  worse  than  mu¬ 
tiny.  For  those  who  disobey  need  not 
even  be  tried  by  court  martial.  Bv  the 
very  act  of  insubordination  they  revoae  the 
social  contract,  and,  falling  back  into  the 
state  of  nature — that  is  to  say,  of  the  war 
of  each  against  all — they  become  aliens, 
who  may  be  dealt  with,  summarily,  as  ene¬ 
mies. 

Thus,  there  are  three  fundamental  points 
in  Hobbes’s  theory  of  a  polity  :  First,  the 
primitive  state  of  nature,  conceived  as  a 
state  of  war,  or  unrestricted  struggle  for 
existence,  among  men.  Second,  the  con¬ 
tract,  by  the  execution  of  which  men  en¬ 
tered  into  commonwealths  or  polities. 
Third,  the  complete  surrender  of  all  natu¬ 
ral  rights  to  the  aovereign,*and  the  confer¬ 
ring  of  alwolute  and  despotic  authority 
npon  him,  or  them,  by  that  contract. 

Now,  Locke  also  assumes  a  primitive 
state  of  nature,  though  its  characters  are 
different ;  he  also  assumes  the  contractual 
origin  of  the  polity  ;  and  thus,  on  these 
two  points,  is  in  general  agreement  with 
Hobbes.  But,  with  respect  to  the  third 

*  See  Philosophical  Radiinmls,  chapters  vi. 
and  vii. 


article,  he  diametrically  opposes  Hobbes, 
and  declares  that  the  surrender  of  natural 
rights  which  took  place  when  the  social 
compact  was  made  was  not  complete,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  most  strictly  and  carefully 
limited. 

The  difference  is  of  great  importance. 
It  marks  the  point  of  separation  of  two 
schools  of  a  priori  political  philosophy, 
which  have  continued  to  be  represented, 
with  constantly  increasing  divergence, 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  the  ulti¬ 
mate  stages  of  their  respective  series  con¬ 
front  one  another  as  Anarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Rcyimentation  on  the  other. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  define  these  epi¬ 
thets  with  care,  before  going  further.  An- 
aichy,  as  a  term  of  political  philosophy, 
must  be  taken  only  in  its  proper  sense, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  disorder  or 
with  crime  ;  but  denotes  a  state  of  soci¬ 
ety,  in  which  the  rule  of  each  |individual 
by  himself  is  the  only  government  the 
legitimacy  of  which  is  recognized.  In 
this  sense,  strict  anarchy  may  be  the  high¬ 
est  conceivable  grade  of  perfection  of  so¬ 
cial  existence  ;  for,  if  all  men  sponta¬ 
neously  did  justice  and  loved  inerev,  it  is 
plain  that  all  swords  might  be  advanta¬ 
geously  turned  into  ploughshares,  and  that 
the  occupation  of  judges  and  police  would 
be  gone.*  Anarchy,  as  thus  defined,  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  that  form  of  polit¬ 
ical  theory,  which  for  the  last  half-century 
and  more  has  been  known  under  the  name 
of  Individiutlitm.\ 

I  have,  unfortunately,  no  such  long-es¬ 
tablished  prescription  to  offer  for  the  term 
Reyimentation  ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  until  some  one  discovers  a  better 
denomination  for  the  opposite  view,  the 
essence  of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  State 

*  For  if  men  could  rule  tbemaelvea,  every 
man  by  bis  own  command,  that  is  to  say,  could 
they  live  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  there 
would  be  no  need  at  all  of  a  city,  nor  of  a 
common  coercive  power." — Hobbes,  PhUo- 
sophieal  Elements,  chap.  vi.  13  note. 

t  It  is  employed  as  an  already  familiar  ap¬ 
pellative  by  Louis  Blanc  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Histotre  de  la  HevohitUm  Franfoise,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1847,  which  contains  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  attempt  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  authority,  of  individualism  and  of  fra¬ 
ternity  through  French  history.  The  first 
volume  of  the  elaborate  work  of  Mario 
(Winkelblech),  Organisation  der  Arbeit,  publish¬ 
ed  in  1850,  gives  a  very  complete  exposition 
of  the  theory  of  Individualism  under  the  name 
of  Liberalismus. 
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omnipotence.  “  Socialism,”  which  at 
first  suggests  itself,  is  unfortunately  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  used  in  widely  different 
senses.  As  a  general  rule,  no  doubt,  so¬ 
cialistic  political  philosophy  is  eminently 
regimental.  But  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  socialism  and  regi¬ 
mentation.  Persons  who,  of  their  own 
free  will,  should  think  fit  to  imitate  the 
primitive  Christians  depicted  by  the  Acts, 
and  to  have  all  things  in  common,  would 
be  Socialists  ;  and  yet  they  might  be  none 
the  less  Individualists,  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
fused  to  compel  any  one  to  join  them. 
The  only  true  contradictory  of  Individual¬ 
ism  is  that  more  common  kind  of  Social¬ 
ism,  which  proposes  to  use  the  power  of 
the  State  in  order,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to 
“  organize”  society,  or  some  part  of  it. 
That  is  to  say,  this  ‘‘  regimental”  Social¬ 
ism  proposes  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  whatever  extent  the 
sovereign  may  dictate,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  or  less  completely  neutralizing  the 
effects  of  the  innate  inequalities  of  men. 
It  is  militarism  in  a  new  shape,  requiring 
the  implicit  obedience  of  the  individual 
to  a  governmental  commander-in-chief, 
whose  business  is  to  wage  war  against  nat¬ 
ural  inequality,  and  to  set  artificial  equal¬ 
ity  in  its  place. 

I  propose  now  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
progress,  first  of  Regimentation  and  then 
of  Individualism  since  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  France  Regimentation  was  strongly 
advocated  by  .Morelly  and  by  Mably  be¬ 
fore  Rousseau’s  essay  on  the  Social  Con¬ 
tract  made  its  appearance  ;  and,  to  my 
mind,  except  in  point  of  literary  form,  the 
works  of  the  former  two  writers  are  ranch 
better  worth  reading.  But,  while  the  im¬ 
mense  popularity  of  Rousseau  made  him 
the  apparent  leader  of  the  movement  in 
favor  of  social  regimentation,  the  compara¬ 
tive  vagueness  of  his  demands  for  equality 
commended  him  to  practical  politicians. 
His  works  became  the  gospel  of  the  politi¬ 
cal — one  might  almost  say  the  religious  — 
sect  of  which  Robespiene  and  St.  Just 
were  the  chiefs  ;*  and  the  famous  con- 


*  As  Mr.  Lecky  jnsUy  says  :  "  That  which 
distinguishes  the  French  Revolution  from 
other  political  movements  is,  that  it  was  di¬ 
rected  by  men  who  had  adopted  certain  specu¬ 
lative  a  priori  conceptions  of  political  right, 
with  the  fanaticism  and  proselytizing  fervor 


spiracy  of  their  wonid-be  continnator,  Ba- 
bceuf,  was  an  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
millennium  of  eighteenth  century  socialism 
by  sanguinary  violence. 

According  to  Rousseau,  the  social  con¬ 
tract  is  ”  the  foundation  of  ail  tights” 
(chap,  ix.);  though  the  sovereign  is  not 
bound  by  it  (chap,  vii.),  inasmuch  as  he 
can  enter  into  no  contract  with  himself. 
This  sovereign  is  the  totality  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  Elach,  in  assenting  to  the  social 
contract,  gives  himself  and  all  he  possesses 
to  the  sovereign  (vi.),  ‘‘  lui  et  toutes  ses 
forces  dont  les  biens  qn’il  possede  font 
pattie”  (chap.  ix.).  lie  loses  his  natural 
liberty,  and  the  State  becomes  master  of 
him  and  of  his  goods  (chap.  ix.).  As  na¬ 
ture  gives  a  man  absolute  power  over  all 
his  members,  the  sivcial  compart  gives  the 
imlity  an  absolute  power  over  its  citizens. 
The  State,  however,  does  not  really  de¬ 
spoil  him.  He  gets  back  civ  illiberty  (that 
is,  such  amount  of  liberty  as  the  State  de¬ 
crees)  and  a  right  of  property  in  that 
which  he  possesses  (chap.  viii.).  His  pre¬ 
vious  possession,  which  was  bare  usurpa¬ 
tion,  is  thus  changed  into  right.  In  this 
way  members  of  the  community  become 
mere  depositaries  of  the  public  property, 
the  private  tight  of  ownership  lieing  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  supreme  right  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (chap.  ix.).  The  general  will  is 
the  source  of  authority  ;  whoever  refuses 
to  obey  its  l>ehe8ts  is  to  be  coerced  into 
obedience  by  the  whole  body — “  which 
means  nothing  more  than  that  he  shall  be 
forced  to  be  free”  (chap.  vii.).  As  will 
l>e  seen  on  turning  to  the  extracts  from 
the  Philotophical  Rudiments  given  above 
(p.  845,  note),  most  of  this  is  Hobbism 
pure  and  simple.  The  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Rousseanite,  as  of  the  Ilobbist, 
polity  is  the  omnipotence  of  the  State  ;  its 
boasted  liberty  is  a  grant  from  the  sover¬ 
eign  despot,  whose  absolutism  is  sugared 
over  by  the  suggestion  that  each  man  has 
an  infinitesimal  share  in  it.  And,  if  any 
one  of  the  sovereign  people  should  be  as 


of  a  religions  belief,  and  the  Bible  of  their 
creed  was  the  Oontrat  iiocvil  of  Koasseon" 
(IRslory  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
vol.  V.  ]j.  345).  I  have  not  undertaken  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  Ronssean’s  various  and  not  unfre- 
quently  inconsistent  political  opinions,  as  a 
whole.  It  was  not  needful  for  my  purpose  to 
do  so  ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  I  could  not  have 
improved  upon  the  comprehensive  and  impar- 
tial  judgment  of  our  historian  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  eentury. 
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blind  to  the  benefits  of  this  sort  of  free 
bondsmansbip  and  coerced  brotherly  love  as 
the  “  Needy  knifegrinder”  was,  his  “  in* 
civisni”  is  to  be  cured  by  physical  treat¬ 
ment  :  “  On  le  forcera  d’etre  libre.” 

The  despotism  of  the  “  general  will” 
(volonte  genirale)  being  thus  established, 
how  is  the  sovereign  to  make  his  com¬ 
mands  known  I  This  is  a  point  about 
which  it  is  surely  necessary  to  be  very 
clear.  Unfortunately,  Rousseau  leaves  it 
not  a  little  obscure,  lie  commences  the 
second  chapter  of  his  second  book  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  general  will  is  that  of  the 
body  of  the  poeple  ;  that,  as  such,  the 
declaration  of  it  is  an  act  of  sovereignty, 
while  the  declaration  of  the  will  of  a  part 
of  the  people  is  merely  an  act  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Yet,  in  a  note,  we  are  told  that 
for  the  “  will”  to  be  “general”  it  need 
not  be  unanimous,  only  all  the  votes  must 
be  taken.  How  the  expression  of  will 
which  is  not  unanimous  can  bo  other  than 
that  of  a  part  of  the  people,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  But  full  light  is  thrown  upon  Rous¬ 
seau’s  real  meaning  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  fourth  book.  Following  Locke’s 
dictum  that  nothing  can  make  a  man  a 
member  of  a  commonwealth  “  but  his  act¬ 
ually  entering  into  it  by  positive  engage¬ 
ment  and  express  promise  and  compact” 
(Cm/  Oovernment,^  122)  he  tells  us  that 

the  only  law  which,  by  its  nature,  requires 
unanimous  assent,  is  the  social  compact :  for 
civil  aasociation  is  the  most  voluntary  of  all 
acts  :  every  man  being  bom  free  and  master 
of  himself,  no  one,  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever,  can  subject  himself  without  avowal  of 
the  act. 

Those  who  do  not  assent  when  the  social 
contract  is  made  remain  strangers  among 
the  citizens  ;  but  after  the  State  is  consti¬ 
tuted,  residence  within  its  bounds  is  to  be 
taken  as  assent  to  the  contract. 

Outside  this  primitive  contract,  the  vote  of 
the  majority  obligee  the  rest ;  that  is  a  eonse- 
quenoe  of  the  contract  itself. 

In  the  liousseauite  State,  then,  sover¬ 
eignty  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  omnipotence  of  a  bare  majority  of 
voices  of  all  the  members  of  the  State  col¬ 
lected  together  in  general  meetings  (chaps, 
xii.-xiv.). 

During  the  sittings  of  this  sovereign  mul¬ 
titude,  which  are  to  take  place  at  fixed 
intervals, 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  ceases,  the 
executive  power  is  suspended,  and  the  person 


of  the  lowliest  citizen  is  as  sacred  and  invio¬ 
lable  as  that  of  the  highest  magistrate  ;  for 
where  the  represented  is  present  the  represent¬ 
ative  ceases  to  exist. 

In  fact,  in  each  of  these  periodical  meet¬ 
ings,  the  polity  potentially  returns  to  the 
state  of  nature,  and  its  members,  if  they 
please,  may  dissolve  the  social  contract  al¬ 
together  :  if  they  do  not  so  please,  they 
reappoint  office-bearers  to  do  the  work  as¬ 
signed  to  them,  whatever  that  may  be  (iii. 
chap,  xvii.),  until  the  next  assembly.  So¬ 
ciety  is  thus  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company, 
whose  officers  vacate  their  posts  at  every 
general  meeting,  and  whose  shareholders 
can  wind  up  the  concern,  or  go  on,  as  the 
assembly  may  resolve,  with  such  articles 
of  association  as  a  bare  majority  of  the 
shareholders  may  determine  shall  be  bind¬ 
ing  until  the  next  meeting.  An  industrial 
company  organized  in  this  way  would  prob¬ 
ably  soon  resign  sovereignty  to  a  liqui¬ 
dator.  But  then  the  members  of  industrial 
associations  certainly  do  not  undergo  that 
transfiguration  which,  according  to  Rous¬ 
seau,  is  worked  by  entrance  into  the  social 
contract.  “The  general  will,”  says  he, 
“  is  always  upright  and  always  tends  tow¬ 
ard  the  general  good”  (liv.  ii.  chap,  iii.); 
“  the  people  are  never  corrupted”  (ibid.); 
“  all  constantly  desire  the  happiness  of 
each”  (liv.  ii.  cliap.  iv.). 

Unfortunately,  the  intellect  and  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  sovereign  are  not  always 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  his  morality  : — 

The  general  will  is  always  just ;  but  the 
judgment  which  guides  it  is  not  always  en¬ 
lightened  (liv.  ii.  chap.  vi.). 

It  would  seem  that  flattery  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  is  not  peculiar  to  monarchies.  No¬ 
toriously,  kings  can  do  no  wrong,  and  al¬ 
ways  spend  their  lives  in  sighing  for  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects.  If  they  seem  to 
err,  it  is  only  because  they  are  misled  and 
misinformed.  That  has  been  the  great 
make-believe  of  apologists  for  despotism 
from  all  time. 

A  properly  enlightened  sovereign  peo¬ 
ple,  with  its  incorruptible  altruism,  can 
never  lose  sight  of  the  true  end  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  good  of  all  ;  and  if  we 
seek  to  know  what  that  is,  Rousseau  tells 
us  that  it  embraces  two  things,  Libeity  and 
Equality  (liv.  ii.  chap.  xi.).  Liberty,  he 
says,  is  “  obedience  to  the  law  which  one 
has  laid  down  for  one's  self”  (liv.  i.  chap, 
viii.);  a  well-sounding  definition.  But  to 
my  mind  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  reconcile 
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with  the  obligation  to  submit  to  laws  laid 
down  by  other  people  who  happen  to  be 
in  a  majority.  Unless,  indeed,  this  law 
which  one  has  laid  down  for  one’s  self”  sim- 

61r  inculcates  obedience  to  the  majority. 

lut,  if  that  be  liberty,  then  liberty  is  no 
less  possessed  by  the  man  who  makes  it  a 
law  to  himself  to  obey  any  master  ;  and 
liberty  is  as  fully  possessed  by  the  slave 
who  makes  np  his  mind  to  be  a  slave,  as 
by  the  freest  of  free  men. 

With  respect  to  the  other  aim  of  gov* 
ernment,  the  maintenance  of  equality, 
Rousseau  makes  an  instructive  statement 
in  answering  the  objection  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  chimerical. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  nature  of  things 
{Jam  dea  choaea)  continually  tends  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  equality,  that  the  power  of  legisla¬ 
tion  ought  always  to  tend  to  maintain  it.* 

Absolute  equality  of  power  and  wealth 
is  not  required,  but  neither  opulence  nor 
beggary  is  to  be  permitted  ;  and  it  is  to 
depend  upon  the  legislators’  view  of  the 
circumstances  whether  the  community  shall 
devote  itself  to  agriculture  or  to  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce  (liv.  ii.  chap.  xi.). 
Thus  the  State  is  to  control  distribution  no 
less  than  production.  Moreover,  the  sov- 

*  In  spits  of  all  his  sentimentalism,  Rous, 
seau  occasionally  sees  straight  into  the  reali- 
ties  of  things.  A  prendrt  k  termt  dana  la  rigueur 
de  Facceplion,  U  n'a  jatnaia  exiati  da  viriiable 
damoeralie,  ei  iln’ an  axiatara  jatnaia.  H  eat  contra 
r ordrt  nalurai  qua  k  grand  nombra  gouvema,  el 
qua  k  petit  aoit  gouverne.  ...  Ifil  y  avail  un 
peupU  da  dieux,  U  ae  gouvemeraU  democradqua- 
me^.  Un  gouvememant  ai  patfait  na  convient 
paa  h  dea  hommea  (liv.  iii.  chap.  iv.).  “  A  sec¬ 

ond  Daniel  come  to  judgment  T  For  it  would 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  only 
form  of  government  which  has  ever  perma¬ 
nently  existed  is  oligarchy.  A  very  strong 
despot,  or  a  furious  multitude,  may,  for  a 
brief  space,  work  their  single  or  oollective  will ; 
but  the  power  of  an  absolute  monarch  is,  as  a 
rule,  as  much  in  the  hands  of  a  ring  of  minis¬ 
ters,  mistresses  and  priests,  as  that  of  Demos 
is,  in  reality,  wielded  by  a  ring  of  orators  and 
wire  pullers.  As  Hobbes  has  pithily  pot  the 
case,  “  a  democracy,  in  effect,  is  no  more  than 
an  aristocracy  of  orators,  interrupted  some¬ 
times  with  the  temporary  monarchy  of  one 
orator"  (De  Corpora  Politico,  chap.  ii.  5).  The 
alternative  of  dominion  does  not  lie  between 
a  sovereign  individual  and  a  sovereign  multi¬ 
tude,  but  between  an  aristarchy  and  a  dem- 
archy,  that  is  to  say  between  an  aristocratic 
and  a  democratic  oligarchy.  The  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  aristarchy  is  to  persuade  the  king, 
emperor,  or  czar,  that  he  wants  to  go  the  way 
they  wish  him  to  go  ;  that  of  the  demarchy  is 
to  do  the  like  with  the  mob. 

Nsw  Suns. — Yon.  LL,  No.  6.  50 


ereign  people  is  to  settle  the  articles  of  a 
State  religion,  not  exactly  as  religious  dog¬ 
mas,  but  as  ”  sentiments  of  sociability 
without  which  a  man  can  neither  be  a  good 
citizen  nor  a  faithful  subject”: — 

Without  being  able  to  oblige  any  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  them,  he  may  banish  from  the  State  who¬ 
ever  does  not  believe  them  ;  he  may  banish 
them,  not  for  impiety,  but  for  unsociability — 
as  persons  incapable  of  sincerely  loving  the 
laws  or  justice,  and  of  sacrificing  themselves 
to  duty  if  netful.  ...  If  any  one.  after 
having  acknowledged  these  same  dogmas, 
conducts  himself  as  if  he  did  not  believe  them, 
let  him  be  punished  with  death  :  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  greatest  of  crimes,  he  has  lied  be¬ 
fore  the  law  (liv.  iv.  chap.  viii.). 

The  articles  of  the  State  creed  are  :  the 
existence  of  a  powerful,  intelligent,  benefi¬ 
cent,  foreseeing  and  provident  Deity  ; 
the  life  to  come,  the  happiness  of  the  just, 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  social  contiact  and  of  the  laws. 
These  arc  the  positive  doctrines  of  the 
Rousseauite  crc^.  Of  negative  dogmas 
there  is  only  one,  and  the  reader  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  enjoins  the  re¬ 
pression  of  intolerance.  Having  banished 
unbelievers  in  the  State  creed  and  put  to 
death  lapsed  believers,  Rousseau  thanks 
God  that  he  is  not  as  those  publicans,  the 
devotees  of  ”  les  cultes  que  nous  avons 
exclus” — intolerant.  Does  he  not  pro¬ 
claim  that  all  religions  which  tolerate  others 
should  themselves  be  tolerated  ?  Yet  the 
qualificatory  provision,  “so  far  as  their 
dogmas  are  in  no  way  contrary  to  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,”  would  seem  to  effect 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  State  toler¬ 
ation  of  the  tolerators  ;  since,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  citizen  to 
profess  the  State  creed. 

Whether  Rousseau  used  the  works  of 
Morelly  and  of  Mably,  as  he  did  those  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  and  whether  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  political  originality  is  nut  of  that 
cheap  and  easy  sort  which  is  won  by  sed¬ 
ulously  ignoring  those  who  have  been  un¬ 
mannerly  enough  to  anticipate  us,  need 
not  be  discussed.  At  any  rate,  important 
works  of  both  these  authors,  in  which  the 
principles  to  be  found  in  the  essay  on  the 
‘‘  Social  Contract”  are  made  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  complete  schemes  of  regimental  so¬ 
cialism,  with  community  of  goods,  were 
published  earlier  than  that  essay.  Ro¬ 
bespierre  and  St.  Just  went  as  far  as  Rous¬ 
seau  in  the  direction  of  enforcing  equality, 
but  they  left  it  to  Baboeuf  to  try  to  go  as 
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far  as  Mably.  In  their  methods  of  en¬ 
deavoring  (by  the  help  of  the  gnillotine) 
to  “  force  men  to  be  free,”  theysnpplied 
the  works  naturally  brought  forth  by  the 
Kousseauite  faith.  And  still  more  were 
they  obedient  to  the  master  in  insisting  on 
a  State  religion,  and  in  certifying  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  by  a  governmental  decree. 

The  regimental  Swialists  of  our  own 
time  appear  to  believe  that,  in  their  hands, 
political  regimentation  has  taken  a  new 
departure,  and  substantially  differs  from 
that  of  the  older  apostles  of  their  creed. 
Certainly  they  diverge  from  the  views  of 
Owen  or  of  Fourier  ;  but  I  can  find  noth¬ 
ing  of  importance  in  the  serious  writings 
of  t  e  modern  school,  nor  even  in  their 
romances,  which  may  not  be  discovered  ip 
the  works  of  Morelly  and  of  Mably,  whose 
advocacy  of  the  doctrines  that  several 
ownership  is  the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  that  the  golden  age  would  return  if 
only  the  State  directed  production  and  reg¬ 
ulated  consumption  ;  and  that  the  love  of 
approbation  affords  a  stimulus  to  industry, 
sufficient  to  replace  all  those  furnished  by 
the  love  of  power,  of  wealth  and  of  sen- 
sual  gratification,  in  our  present  imperfect 
state,  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  any  later 
writers. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  other  line  of 
development  of  political  philosophy  based 
upon  a  priori  arguments,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  individualism  in  various  shades 
of  intensity.  I  have  already  said  that  the 
founder  and  father  of  political  individual- 
ism,  as  it  is  held  by  its  more  moderate  ad¬ 
herents  at  the  present  day,  is  John  Locke  ; 
and  that  his  primary  assumptions — the 
state  of  natuie  and  the  contractual  basis  of 
society — are  the  same  as  those  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessor  Hobbes,  and  of  his  successors 
Rousseau  and  Mably.  But  I  have  also  re¬ 
marked  that  the  condition  of  men  in  the 
state  of  nature,  imagined  by  Locke,  is 
different  from  that  assumed  by  either  Hob¬ 
bes  or  Rousseau.  For  these  last  philoso- 

{>hers,  primitive  man  was  a  savage  ;  law- 
ess  and  ferocious  according  to  the  older, 
good  and  stupid,  according  to  the  younger, 
theorist.  Locke’s  fancy  picture  of  primi¬ 
tive  men,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
them  under  the  guise  of  highly  intelligent 
and  respectable  persona,  “  living  t^ether 
according  to  reason,  without  a  common 
superior  on  earth,  with  authority  to  judge 
between  them”  (Civil  Oovernment,  §19). 


The  Law  of  Nature*  is,  in  fact,  the  law 
dictated  by  reason,  which  “  teaches  all 
mankind  who  will  but  consult  it,  that,  be¬ 
ing  ail  equal  and  independent,  no  one 
ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life,  liberty, 
or  possessions.”  Elsewhere  (§  4),  the 
state  of  nature  is  defined  as  a  state  of 
‘‘  perfect  freedom,”  in  which  men  ‘‘  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  possessions  and  persons  as 
they  think  fit and  further  as  a  state  of 
equality, 

wherein  all  the  power  and  jurisdiction  is  re- 
ciprooal,  no  one  having  nu>re  than  another  ; 
there  being  nothing  more  evident  than  that 
creatures  of  the  same  species  and  rank,  pro¬ 
miscuously  bom  to  all  the  same  advantages  of 
natnref  and  the  use  of  the  same  faculties, 
should  also  be  equal  one  among  another  with¬ 
out  subordination  or  subjection. 

Again  (§  7),  since  the  law  of  nature 
”  willeth  the  peace  and  preservation  of  all 
mankind,”  every  man  has  a  ”  right  to 
punish  the  transgressors  of  that  law  that 

*  This  view  of  the  law  of  nature  comes  from 
the  jurists.  Hobbes  defines  it  in  the  same 
way,  but  he  says  that,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
the  Law  of  Nature  is  silent.  In  speaking  of 
Locke  as  the  founder  and  father  of  Individual¬ 
ism,  1  do  not  forget  that  Hooker  (to  whom 
Locke  often  refers)  and  still  earlier  writers 
have  expressed  individualistic  opinions.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  believe  that  modem  individualism 
is  essentially  Locke’s  work. 

f  Yet  Locke,  of  course,  knows  well  enough 
that  children  are  not  bom  equal  and  that 
adults  are  extremely  unequal.  All  that  he 
really  means  is  that  men  have  an  “  equal  right 
to  natural  freedom,"  and  that  is  a  mere  a 
priori  dictum  54-87).  The  sceptics  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  state  of  nature  are  treated 
with  some  contempt  (§  14).  “  It  is  often  asked 
as  a  weighty  objection.  Where  are  or  ever  were 
there  any  such  men  in  a  state  of  nature  f  To 
which  it  may  suffice  as  an  answer  at  present, 
that  since  all  princes  and  rulers  of  indepen¬ 
dent  governments,  all  through  the  world,  are  in 
a  state  of  nature,  it  is  plain  that  the  world 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  Im,  without  numbers 
of  men  in  that  state.  I  have  named  all  gov¬ 
ernors  of  independent  communities,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  in  league  with  others,  for 
it  is  not  every  compact  that  puts  an  end  to  the 
state  of  nature  between  men,  but  only  this  one 
of  agreeing  together  mutually  to  enter  into  one 
community  and  make  one  b^y  politic  ;  other 
promises  and  compacts  men  may  make  with 
one  another,  and  yet  still  be  in  the  state  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  promises  and  bargains  for  truck, 
etc.,  between  the  two'men  in  the  desert  island 
mentioned  by  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  in  his 
History  of  Peru,  or  between  a  Swiss  and  an 
Indian,  in  the  woods  of  America,  are  binding 
to  them  though  they  are  perfectly  in  a  state  of 
nature,  in  reference  to  one  another  :  for  truth 
and  keeping  of  faith  belongs  to  men  as  men, 
and  not  as  members  of  society." 
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is  to  Mj,  thoM  who  invade  the  right*  of 
others.  Moreover,  truth  and  the  keeping 
of  faith  are  commands  of  the  I>aw  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  belong  “  to  men  as  men,”  and 
not  as  members  of  society  (§  14).  Locke 
uses  the  term  Law  of  Nature,  therefore, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  often  (perhaps 
generally)  employed  by  the  jurists,  to  de¬ 
note  a  system  of  equity  based  on  purely 
rational  considerations.  There  is  no  con¬ 
nection  between  this  law  of  nature  and 
“  natural  rights”  properly  so  called.  The 
state  of  nature  imagined  by  Locke  is,  in 
fact,  the  individualistic  golden  age  of 
philosophical  anarchy,  in  which  all  men 
voluntarily  rendering  «uum  cuique,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  agency  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  justice.  While  Hobbes  8Uj)poses 
that,  in  the  state  of  nature,  the  Law  of 
Nature  was  silent,  Locke  seems  to  imagine 
that  it  spoke  loudly  enough,  but  that  men 
grew  deaf  to  it.  It  was  only  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  failure  of  some  of  them  to 
maintain  the  original  standard  of  ethical  . 
elevation  that  those  inconveniences  arose 
which  drove  the  rest  to  combine  into  com¬ 
monwealths  ;  to  choose  rulers  ;  and  to  en¬ 
dow  them,  as  delegates  of  all,  with  the  sum 
of  the  right  to  punish  transgressors  inher¬ 
ent  in  each. 

In  taking  this  important  step,  however, 
our  forefathers  exhibited  that  caution  and 
prudence  which  might  be  expected  from 
persons  who  dwelt  upon  the  ethical  heights 
which  they  had  reached  in  the  state  of 
nature.  Instead  of  making  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  of  all  the  rights  and  powers,  which 
they  possessed  in  that  state,  to  the  Sover¬ 
eign,  and  thus  creating  State  omnipotence 
by  the  social  contract,  as  Hobbes  wrong¬ 
fully  declared  them  to  have  done,  they 
gave  up  only  just  so  much  of  them  as  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  an 
executive  with  strictly  limited  powers. 
With  the  Stuarts  recognized  by  France, 
and  hosts  of  Jacobite  pamphleteers  on  the 
look-out  for  every  coign  of  vantage,  it 
would  never  do  to  admit  the  Hobbesian 
doctrine  of  complete  surrender.  So  Locke 
is  careful  to  assert  that  when  men  entered 
into  commonwealths  they  must  have  stipu¬ 
lated  (and,  therefore,  on  approved  a  priori 
principles,  did  stipulate)  that  the  power 
of  the  Sovereign  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
performance  of  acts  needful  ”  to  secure 
every  one’s  property.” 

§  131.  Bat  though  men,  when  they  enter 
into  society,  give  up  the  equality,  liberty,  and 


exeoative  power  they  had  in  the  state  of  na¬ 
ture,  into  the  hands  of  the  society  to  be  so  far 
disposed  of  by  the  legislative,  as  the  good  of 
society  shall  require  ;  yet  it  being  only  with  an 
intention  in  every  one  the  better  to  preserve 
himself,  his  liberty  and  property  (for  no  ra¬ 
tional  creature  can  be  supposed  to  change  his 
condition  with  an  intention  to  be  worse),  the 
power  of  the  society,  or  legislative  constituted 
by  them,  can  never  be  supposed  to  extend 
farther  than  the  common  good  ;  but  is  obliged 
to  secure  every  one’s  property  by  providing 
against  those  three  defects  above  mentioned, 
that  made  the  state  of  nature  so  unsafe  and 
uneasy.* 

To  listen  to  Locke,  one  would  imagine 
that  a  general  meeting  of  men  living  in  the 
state  of  nature  having  been  called  to  con¬ 
sider  the  “defects”  of  their  condition, 
and  somebody  being  voted  to  the  tree  (in 
the  presumable  absence  of  chairs),  this 
earliest  example  of  a  constituent  assembly 
resolved  to  form  a  governmental  company, 
with  strictly  limited  liability,  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  defending  lilierty  and  property  ; 
and  that  they  elected  a  director  or  body 
of  directors,  to  be  known  as  the  Sovereign, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  no  other  whatsoever.  Thus  we 
are  a  long  way  from  the  absolute  Sover¬ 
eign  of  Hobbes.  Here  is  the  point,  in 
fact,  at  which  Locke  diverged  from  the 
older  philosopher  ;  and  at  which  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Mablv,  after  profiting  as  much 
as  they  could  Ly  Locke’s  Euay,  left  him 
and  laid  the  theoretical  foundations  of 
regimental  socialism. 

The  physiocrats  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  struggling  against  the  effects  of  that 
“  fureur  de  gouverner,”  which  one  of 
their  leaders,  the  elder  Mirabeau,  called 
the  worst  malady  of  modern  states,  and 
which  had  n^rly  succeeded  in  strangling 
every  branch  of  French  industry  and  starv¬ 
ing  the  French  people,  necessarily  wel¬ 
comed  and  adopted  Lake’s  individualistic 
formula.  Their  favorite  maxim  of  “  Lais- 


*  The  following  passages  complete  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Lome’s  meaning :  “  Political 
power,  then,  I  take  to  be  a  right  of  making 
laws  witlv  penalties  of  death,  and  conse<inently 
of  all  less  penalties,  for  the  regulating  and 
preserving  of  property,  and  of  employing  the 
force  of  the  community  in  the  execution  of 
such  laws  and  in  the  defence  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  from  foreign  injury  ;  and  all  this  only 
for  the  public  good”  (§3).  ‘‘Government  has 
no  other  end  than  the  preservation  of  prop- 
erty”  (S  94).  “  The  gyeat  and  chief  end,  there¬ 
fore,  of  men's  uniting  into  commonwealths 
and  putting  themselves  under  government  is 
the  preservation  of  their  property”  (§  124). 
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sez  faire”  waa  a  corollary  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  formula  in  the  sphere  of  econ¬ 
omy  ;  and  it  waa  a  great  thing  for  them 
to  be  able  to  add  to  the  arguments  based 
on  practical  expediency,  which  could  be 
properly  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
took  pains  to  learn  something  about  the 
facts  of  the  case,  the  authority  of  a  de¬ 
duction  from  one  of  those  a  priori  tmths, 
the  just  appreciation  of  which  is  supposed 
to  come  by  nature  to  all  men.  The  axiom 
of  absolute  ethics  in  question  has  been 
stated  in  many  ways.  It  is  laid  down 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  no  harm  to 
others  ;  or  that  he  is  free  to  do  anything 
he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  same  freedom  in  others. 
Daire,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Pky$io- 
cratet  (p.  16),  goes  so  far  as  tc  call  the 
rule  thus  enunciated  a  “  law  of  nature." 

La  loi  QBtorelle  qni  pennet  a  chaenn  de  laire 
tont  06  qni  Ini  est  avantagenx  sous  la  seule 
condition  de  no  pas  noire  a  antmi.* 

The  physiocrats  accepted  the  dogma  of 
human  equality,  and  they  further  agreed 
with  Ijocke  in  considering  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  Government  to 
the  protection  of  liberty  and  property  was 
in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  furtherance  of 
education  by  the  State.  On  the  contrary, 
they  considered  education  to  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  the  only  equality  which 
is  consistent  with  liberty.  Moreover,  they 
laid  great  stress  on  the  proposition  that 
justice  is  inseparably  connect^  with  prop¬ 
erty  and  liberty.  Nothing  can  be  stronger 
than  the  words  of  Quesnay  on  this  point : — 

lA  oil  les  lois  et  la  paissanoetntelaire  n’as- 
snrent  point  Is  propri^4  et  la  liberty  il  n'y  a 


*  'llie  oldest  recorded  form  of  the  role,  and 
that  which  has  the  most  positive  character,  is 
contained  in  the  command  of  the  Jewish  law, 
“Thon  shall  love  thjr  neighbor  as  thyself” 
(Leviticus  xix.  18),  (neighbor  including 
“  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  yon,”  v.  34), 
which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  maxim  as  Fraternity  to  Equity. 
The  strength  of  Judaism  as  a  social  organiza¬ 
tion  has  resided  in  its  unflinching  advocacy 
of  freedom,  within  the  law  ;  equality,  before 
the  law  ;  and  fraternity,  outside  the  law.  I 
am  not  sure  that,  from  the  purely  philoeoph- 
ical  point  of  view,  the  form  in  which  that 
great  Jew,  Spinoza,  has  stated  the  rule  is  not 
the  best :  *  ‘  Desire  nothing  for  yourself  which 
yon  do  not  desire  for  others’*  (nikU  nbi  appe- 
tert  quod  rtliquis  hominibus  non  eupianl).  (Elhiee$ 
IV.,  xviii.) 


ni  gouvemement  ni  societe  profitables  ;  il  n’y 
a  qne  domination  et  anarebie  sous  les  appar- 
enoes  d’un  gouvemement;  les  lois  positives 
et  la  domination  y  protegent  et  assurent  les 
usurpations  des  forts,  et  aneantiasent  la  pro¬ 
priety  et  la  liberty  de^ibles.* 

That  is  to  say,  the  absolute  political 
ethics  of  the  individualist  leave  as  little 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  private  property 
and  the  right  to  deal  freely  with  it  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  as  the  absolute  politi¬ 
cal  ethics  of  the  regimental  socialist  assure 
him  that  private  property  and  freedom  of 
contract  involve  the  tyranny  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak. 

Through  the  widespread  influence  of  the 
Wealth  of  Natioru,  individualism  became 
a  potent  factor  in  practical  politics.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  pririciples  of  free-trade  prevailed 
and  were  followed  by  industrial  prosperity, 
individualism  acquired  a  solid  fulcrum  from 
which  to  move  the  political  world.  Lib¬ 
eralism  tended  to  the  adoption  of  Locke’s 
definition  of  the  limits  of  state  action,  and 
to  consider  persistence  in  letting  alone  as 
a  definition  of  the  whole  duty  of  the  states¬ 
man.  But  in  the  hands  of  even  the  most 
liberal  governments,  these  limits  proved 
retty  elastic  ;  and,  however  objectionable 
tate  interference  might  be,  it  was  found 
hard  to  set  bounds  to  it,  if  indirect  as  well 
as  direct  interference  were  permissible.  So 
long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  states¬ 
man  Wilhelm  von  Ilumboldtf  attempted 
to  meet  this  difficulty.  He  wrote  a  special 
treatise,  which  remained  unpublished  till 
sixty  years  later,  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  that  the  legitimate  functions  of  the 
State  are  negative  ;  and  that  governments 
have  no  right  to  take  any  positive  steps 
for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
governed.  Von  Humboldt  does  not  en¬ 
cumber  himself  with  Locke’s  “  limited 
contract,’’  but  starts  an  a  priori  axiom  of 
bis  own,  namely  : — 

*  Dnyit  naiurel,  chap.  v. 

4  Von  Hnmboldt’s  essay  was  written  in 
1791  ;  bnt  views  so  little  likely  to  be  relished  by 
the  German  governments  of  that  day  needed 
cantions  enanciation,  and  only  fragments  ap¬ 
peared  (under  the  auspices  of  Schiller)  until 
1859,  when  the  treatise  formed  part  of  the 
posthumous  edition  of  Von  Humboldt's  works. 
A  translation,  under  the  title  of  The  Uphere  and 
Duties  cf  Government,  was  published  in  1854, 
by  Dr.  Chapman  (then,  as  now,  the  editor  of 
the  Westminster  HeviewX  and  became  very 
well  known  in  this  country. 
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That  reason  oannot  desire  for  any  man  any 
other  condition  than  that  in  which  each  indi- 
Tidnal  not  only  enjoys  the  most  absointe 
freedom  of  derelopiDg  himself  by  his  own  en> 
ergies  in  his  perfect  IndiTidnality,  bnt  in 
which  external  natnre  even  is  left  anfashioned 
by  any  human  agency,  bnt  only  receives  the 
impress  given  to  it  by  each  individual  by  him* 
self  and  his  own  free  will,  aocording  to  the 
measure  of  his  wants  and  instincts,  and  re¬ 
stricted  only  by  the  limits  of  his  powers  and 
rights  (p.  18). 

From  this  very  considerable  assumption 
(which  I  must  say  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  possess  the  quality  of  intuitive  certain¬ 
ty)  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that 

the  State  is  to  abstain  from  all  solicitude  for 
the  positive  welfare  of  the  citizens  and  not  to 
proceed  a  step  farther  than  is  necessary  for 
their  mutual  security  and  protection  against 
foreign  enemies ;  for  with  no  other  object 
should  it  impose  restrictions  on  freedom. 

This  conclusion  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Locke,  verbally.  Nevertheless,  in 
its  practical  application,  Von  Humboldt 
excludes  not  only  all  and  every  matter  of 
religion,  of  morals,  and  of  education,  but 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  all  private 
actions  not  injurious  to  other  citizens,  from 
the  interference  of  the  State.  However, 
he  permits  governmental  regulation  of  the 
power  of  twtamentary  devolution  ;  and 
(though  somewhat  unwillingly)  interfer¬ 
ence  with  acts  which  are  not  immediately 
hurtful  to  one’s  neighbors,  yet  the  obvi¬ 
ous  tendencies  of  which  are  to  damage 
them  or  to  restrict  their  liberties. 

By  far  the  best  and  fullest  exposition 
known  to  me  of  the  individualism  which, 
in  principle,  goes  no  further  than  Locke’s 
formula,  is  Dunoyer’s  Liberie  du  Travail, 
of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
1825,  and  the  whole  work  in  1845.  One 
great  merit  of  the  author  is  the  resolute 
casting  aside  all  the  a  priori  figments 
of  his  predecessors  ;  and  another  lies  in 
his  careful  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
historical  growth  of  Individualism,  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  conclusion,  that  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  restriction  of  the  sphere  of  Gov. 
ernment  interference  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  J.  S.  Mill  has  referred  to  Dun¬ 
oyer’s  work  ;  but  later  expositors  of  Indi¬ 
vidualism  ignore  him  completely,  although 
they  have  produced  nothing  comparable 
to  the  weighty  case  for  the  restriction  of 
the  sphere  of  government,  presented  with 
a  force  which  is  not  weakened  by  fanati¬ 


cism,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  ninth 
book  of  Dunoyer’s  work. 

The  year  1845  is  further  marked  in  the 
annals  of  Individualism  by  the  appearance 
of  Stirner’s  The  Individual  and  hi$  Prop¬ 
erty,*  in  which  the  author,  going  back  to 
first  principles,  after  a  ruthless  criticism  of 
both  limited  Individualism  and  regimental 
Socialism,  declares  himself  for  unlimited 
Individualism  ;  that  is  to  say.  Anarchy. 
Stirner  justly  points  out  that  “natural 
right’’  is  nothing  but  natural  might. 
Man,  in  the  state  of  natnre,  could  know  of 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  freely  use 
his  powers  to  satisfy  his  desires.  V'hen 
men  entered  into  society  they  were  impel¬ 
led  by  self  interest.  Each  thought  he 
could  procure  some  good  for  himself  by 
that  proceeding  ;  and  his  natural  right  to 
make  the  most  out  of  the  situation  remain¬ 
ed  intact.  The  theory  of  an  express  con¬ 
tract,  with  either  complete  or  incomplete 
surrender  of  natural  rights,  is  an  empty 
figment,  nor  was  there  any  understanding, 
except  perhaps  that  each  would  grasp  as 
much  as  he  could  reasonably  expect  to 
keep.  According  to  this  development  of 
Individualism,  therefore,  the  state  of  na¬ 
ture  is  not  really  put  an  end  to  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  polity  ;  the  straggle  for  exist- 
ence  is  as  severe  as  ever,  though  its  condi¬ 
tions  are  somewhat  different.  It  is  a  state 
of  war  ;  but  instead  of  the  methods  of  the 
savage  who  sticks  at  no  treachery,  and 
revels  in  wanton  destruction,  we  have  those 
of  modern  warfare,  with  its  Red  Cross  am¬ 
bulances,  flags  of  tnice  strictly  respected, 
and  extermination  conducted  with  all  the 
delicate  courtesies  of  chivalry.  The  rules 
of  this  refined  militancy  are  called  laws, 
and  prudence  dictates  respect  for  them  be¬ 
cause,  as  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  that  they  should  be  observed,  the 
many  have  agreed  to  fall  upon  any  one 
who  breaks  them  ;  and  the  many  aie 
stronger  than  the  one.  Thus  the  sole 
sanction  of  law  being  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  which  is  a  mere  name  for  a  draft 
upon  physical  force,  certain  to  be  hon- 
ored  in  case  of  necessity  ;  and  “  absolute 
political  ethics’’  teaching  us  that  force  can 
confer  no  rights  ;  it  is  plain  that  state- 
compulsion  involves  the  citizen  in  slavery, 

*  Der  BSmitfe  und  sein  Eujenthum,  by  Max 
Stirner.  I  follow  the  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  given  by  Meyer,  Der  Emancipa- 
tionskampf  dea  vierien  Standee  (ed.  2,  1882,  pp. 
36-44). 
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as  completely  m  if  any  other  master  were 
the  compeller.  Wherever  and  whenever 
the  individual  man  is  forced  to  submit  to 
any  rules,  except  those  which  he  himself 
spontaneously  recognizes  to  be  worthy  of 
observance,  there  liberty  is  absent.  And 
thus  we  arrive  at  the  position  of  the  great 
apostle  of  anarchy,  Bakounine,  according 
to  whom  the  liberty  of  man  consists  solely 
in  this  :  that  “  he  pays  obedience  to  nat¬ 
ural  laws,  because  he  himtelf  admits  them 
to  be  such,  and  not  because  they  have  been 
imposed  upon  him  from  without  by  any 
other  will,  whether  divine  or  human,  col¬ 
lective  or  individual.”*  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  ‘‘  sovereign  people”  worshipped 
by  the  great  champions  of  liberty  and 
equality,  when  it  dares  to  impose  the 
*‘  general  will”  upon  the  individual,  even 
if  that  person  be  in  a  minority  of  one,  is 
as  brutal  a  usurper  as  ever  exercised  mon¬ 
archical  tyranny  ;  and,  whether  a  man 
shall  so  much  as  recognize  the  right  of 
another  to  the  freedom  which  he  himself 
exercises,  is  to  he  left  to  his  private  judg¬ 
ment  As  all  property  is  robl>ery,  so  is 
all  government  from  without  tyranny. 

In  this  country,  where  the  influence  of 
the  pedantry  of  the  Absolute  is  so  much 
trammelled  by  common  sense  and  more  or 
less  experience  of  the  difference  between 
the  natuie  of  things  and  a  priori  assump¬ 
tions,  Individualism  has,  usually,  stopped 
short  of  the  conclusions  of  Stirner  and  of 
Bakounine,  beyond  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  a  priori  method  can  hardly  carry 
its  most  hardened  practitioner.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  ”  party  of  Individual  Liberty,” 
of  which  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  is  the 
spokesman,  must,  I  think,  be  classified  as 
Anarchist ;  f  though  the  definition  of 
their  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  government  looks,  at  first 
sight,  as  if  it  meant  no  more  than  limited 
Individualism. 

Each  man  and  woman  are  to  be  free  to  di¬ 
rect  their  faculties  and  their  energies  according 


*  Dieu  d  FEUti,  1881. 

f  Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  I  nse  “  an¬ 
archy”  in  its  philosophical  sense.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  be  supposed  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  friends  have  the  re¬ 
motest  connection  with  those  too  ‘‘•absolute” 
political  philosophers  who  desire  to  add  the 
force  of  dynamite  to  that  of  persuasion.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  connect  Monarch¬ 
ists  with  murder,  on  the  strength  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  Philip  the  Second  ora  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth. 


to  their  own  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wise, 
in  every  direction  except  one.  They  are  not 
to  use  their  faculties  for  the  purpose  of  forci¬ 
bly  restraining  their  neighbor  from  the  same 
frM  use  of  his  faculties.* 

And  as  to  Governments — 

They  must  simply  defend  the  person  and 
property  of  all  persons  by  whomsoever  they 
are  assailed,  f 

This,  it  will  l>e  observed,  is  the  dictum  of 
Locke  and  nothing  more. 

But,  in  the  application  of  the  theory  to 
practice,  Mr.  Herbert  goes  a  good  deal 
further  than  even  Hnmboldt  or  Dunoyer. 
He  would  do  away  with  all  enforced  taxa¬ 
tion  and  levying  of  duties,  and  trust  to 
voluntary  payments  for  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  The  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the 
disposition  of  property  by  will  are  to  be 
quite  free  ;  traffic  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  restrictions  ;  state  inspection 
is  to  be  abolished,  no  less  than  all  hygienic 
regulations ;  state  education  goes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  with  it  all  state-aided 
museums,  libraries,  galleries  of  art,  parks, 
and  pleasure  grounds.  In  fact,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government  within  the  State  are 
rigidly  restricted  to  the  administration  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Herbert  over¬ 
steps  the  bounds  of  limited  Individualism 
and  enters  tlie  region  of  Anarchy,  when 
he  says  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  even  this 
pittance  of  administrative  power  is  strictly 
justifiable. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
perfect  moral  foundation  for  the  authority  of 
any  Government,  be  it  the  Government  of  an 
emperor  or  a  Bepublia  They  are  all  of  the 
nature  of  a  usurpation,  though  I  think,  when 
eonftned  ieithin  certain  exact  limits,  of  a  justifiable 
usurpation.  ( 

A  ”  justifiable  usurpation”  is  something 
which  I  can  no  more  conceive  than  I  can 
imagine  a  round  square  ;  it  being  the  na¬ 
ture  of  usurpation,  as  I  imagine,  to  be  un¬ 
justifiable.  But  I  presume  that  what  is 
meant  is,  that,  though  government  has  no 
moral  authority,  it  is  practically  expedient 
that  it  should  be  permitted  to  exist,  if 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Ab¬ 
solute  ethics,  in  Mr.  Herbert’s  opinion,  re¬ 
fuses  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment  except  the  government  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  hy  himself.  Therefore  I  am  nn- 


*  The  Right  and  Wrong  cf  Oomptdsion  by  the 
State,  1886. 

t  Ibid.  p.  33.  X  P- 
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able  to  diacern  any  logical  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Uerbert’a  poaition  and  that  of 
Bakounine. 

The  fact  that  Individualism,  pushed  to 
its  logical  extieroe,  must  end  in  philo¬ 
sophical  anarchy,  has  not  escaped  that 
acute  thinker  and  vigorous  writer,  Mr. 
Donisthorpe,  whose  work  on  Indioidual- 
um*  is  at  once  piquant,  learned,  and 
thoroughgoing — qualities  in  which  the 
writings  of  speculative  philosophers  do  not 
always  abound.  I  commend  Mr.  Donis- 
thorpe’s  eighth  chapter,  entitled  *'  A  Word 
for  Anarchy,”  to  those  who  desire  to  un¬ 
derstand  whither  the  Individualist  princi¬ 
ple,  stripped  bare  of  a  priori  f<^s  and 
formulas,  and  followed  out  to  its  conse¬ 
quences,  lands  its  supporters. 

Starting  from  assumptions  about  the 
equality  of  men,  their  natural  rights  and 
the  social  contract,  common  to  so  many 
political  philosophers  of  the  a  priori  school, 
we  have  been  offered  the  choice  of  two 
alternative  routes.  Taking  that  indicated 
by  Hobbes,  Housseau,  Mably,  and  their 
successors,  we  have  found  ourselves  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  further  a  priori  assumption 
that,  when  men  entered  into  society,  they 
surrendered  all  their  natural  rights  ;  and, 
acknowledging  the  omnipotence  of  the 
general  will,  received  back  such  legal  and 
moral  obligations  and  permissions  as  the 
Sovereign  might  be  pleased  to  sanction. 
Absolute  political  ethics  thus  arrived, 
by  a  plausible  logical  process,  at  Regi~ 
mentation ;  that  is,  a  quasi-military  or¬ 
ganization  of  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  the  general  welfare  by  means 
of  that  enforced  apparent  equality  which 
brings  about  the  hugest  of  real  inequali¬ 
ties. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  when  wo  took  the 
path  pointed  out  by  Locke  and  followed 
by  Liberalism,  we  made  an  a  priori  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  diametrically  opposite  char¬ 
acter.  We  said  that  men  entering  into 
the  social  contract  reserved  all  their  nat¬ 
ural  rights,  except  such  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  yield  to  government,  in  order 
that  it  should  exercise  its  only  legitimate 
function,  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  individual.  According  to 
this  limited  individualist  view,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  government  (except  in  relation  to 
external  enemies)  is  negative  ;  it  is  to  in- 

*  Individualism  :  a  system  of  Politics,  1889. 


terfere  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  one  citizen  from  using  his  liberty  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  equal 
liberty  of  another  citizen.  According  to 
the  regimentalist  view,  on  the  contrary, 
the  business  of  government  is  not  only 
negative,  but  also  and  eminently  positive. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
society  (of  which  equality  is  supposed  to 
be  a  necessary  condition),  however  much 
such  interference  may  restrict  individual 
liberty.  The  final  outcome  of  Regimen¬ 
tation  is  seen  in  those  extreme  forms  of 
regimental  Socialism  which  undertake  to 
regulate  not  only  pro<luction  and  consump¬ 
tion,  but  every  detail  of  human  life  ;  that 
of  Individualism  is  Anarchy,  which  abol¬ 
ishes  collective  government  and  trusts  to 
the  struggle  for  existence,  modified  by 
such  ethical  and  intellectual  considerations 
as  may  be  freely  recognized  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  for  the  establishment  of  a  social 
modus  nioendi,  in  which  freedom  remains 
intact,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  volun¬ 
tarily  limited. 

Granting  the  premises,  I  am  unable  to 
see  that  one  of  these  lines  of  argument  is 
any  better  than  the  other  ;  and  they  are 
mutually  destructive.  But  suppose  that, 
not  being  blinded  by  any  a  priori  cata¬ 
racts,  we  use  our  eyes  upon  these  preniists 
— virhat  utter  shams  and  delusions  they 
show  themselves  to  be  !  I  hope  that  no 
more  need  be  said  about  natural  rights  and 
the  equality  of  men.  But  there  is  just  as 
little  foundation  in  fact  for  the  soci^  con¬ 
tract  and  either  the  limited,  or  the  unlim¬ 
ited,  devolution  of  rights  and  powers 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected 
by  it.  We  have  sadly  little  definite 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  polities 
arose,  but,  if  anything  is  certain,  it  is  that 
the  notion  of  a  contract,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  process. 

The  must  archaic  polities  of  which  we 
have  any  definite  record  are  either  fami¬ 
lies,  or  federations  of  families  ;  and  the 
most  doctrinaire  of  political  philosophers 
will  hardly  be  prepared  to  maintain  that 
the  family  polity  was  based  upon  contract 
between  the />atet/ami7(u«  and  his  wife  and 
children,  and  arose  out  of  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  latter  to  have  their  liberty 
and  property  protected  by  their  governor  ; 
or  that  even  any  tacit  understanding  on 
that  subject  influenced  the  formation  of 
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the  family  group.  In  trnth,  the  more 
primitive  the  condition  of  a  polity,  the  leas 
18  there  any  trace  of  contract,  either  ex* 
pressed  or  implied,  between  its  members 
— the  more  common  is  it  to  find  that 
neither  wife  nor  child  possessed  either  lib¬ 
erty,  or  property,  worth  speaking  of. 
The  pater/amilicu  of  the  Aryan  stock,  at 
any  rate,  could  say  “  L’6tai  c’est  moi” 
with  more  truth  than  any  later  monarch. 
So  far  from  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
property  and  the  securing  of  equal  rights 
being  the  chief  and  most  conspicuous  ob¬ 
jects  aimed  at  by  the  archaic  polities  of 
which  we  know  anything,  it  would  be  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  they 
were  federated  absolute  monarchies,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  was  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  established  Church  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  family  ancestors. 

Philosophers,  proud  of  living  according 
to  reason,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  people 
who  do  not  profess  themselves  to  be  more 
than  ordinary  men  mostly  live  according 
to  unreason  ;  or  what  seems  such  to  the 
philosophers.  Moderns,  who  make  to 
themselves  metaphysical  teraphim  out  of 
the  Absolute,  the  Unknowable,  the  Un¬ 
conscious,  and  the  other  verbal  abstrac¬ 
tions  whose  apotheosis  is  indicated  by  ini¬ 
tial  capitals,  may  find  it  difiicult  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  it  seemed  good  to  ancient  men  to 
perform  the  same  tbeurgic  operation  upon 
their  very  concrete  but  deceased  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  and  to  believe  that,  unless  the 
Manes  were  regularly  propitiated  with  a 
supply  of  such  commodities  as  ghosts  can 
enjoy,  they  would  not  only  withdraw  their 
benevolent  protection,  but  would  make 
things  very  unpleasant  for  their  descend¬ 
ants  and  their  fellow  countrymen.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  question  that  this  theory 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  polity  ; 
and  that  the  dominant  purpose  of  its  or¬ 
ganization  was  not  the  preservation  of  lib¬ 
erty  or  property,  by  taking  order  that  no 
man  used  his  freedom  in  a  way  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  others’  freedom,  but  the  per¬ 
formance  of  those  religious  obligations  by 
which  the  good  will  of  the  ancestral  gods 
might  be  secured.  Archaic  society  aims, 
not  at  the  freest  possible  exercise  of  rights, 
but  at  the  exactost  possible  discharge  of 
duties.  The  most  marked  inequalities  and 
seeming  iniquities  of  ancient  law,  such  as 
siicccsHion  in  the  male  line,  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  agnate  blood  relationship 
only,  adoption,  divorce  for  barrenness,  are 
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direct  consequences  of  the  religious 
foundation  of  ancient  society.  Thus  the 
whole  fabric  of  a  priori  political  specula¬ 
tion  which  we  have  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  built  upon  the  quicksand  of  fictitious 
history.  So  far  as  this  method  of  estab¬ 
lishing  their  claims  is  concerned,  Repi- 
mentation  and  Individualism — enforced 
Socialism  and  Anarchy — are  alike  out  of 
court. 

The  comments  upon  the  first  three  of 
the  series  of  articles  now  concluded,  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  my  purpose  in  writing  tliem 
has  been  somewhat  misunderstood. 

They  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by 
the  regimental  socialists  as  an  onslaught 
specially  directed  against  their  position  ; 
and  as  an  attempt  to  justify  those  who, 
content  with  the  present,  are  opposed  to 
all  endeavors  to  bring  about  any  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  our  social  arrangements. 

Those  who  have  had  the  patience  to 
follow  me  to  the  end  will,  I  trust,  have 
become  aware  that  my  aim  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  different.  Even  the  best  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilizations  appears  to  me  to  exhibit 
a  condition  of  mankind  which  neither  em¬ 
bodies  any  worthy  ideal  nor  even  possesses 
the  merit  of  stability.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion,  that,  if  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  large  improvement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
family  ;  if  it  is  true  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  the  winning  of  a  greater  do¬ 
minion  over  Nature  which  is  its  conse¬ 
quence,  and  the  wealth  which  follows  upon 
that  dominion,  are  to  make  no  difference  in 
the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  Want,  with 
its  concomitant  physical  and  moral  degra¬ 
dation,  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  I 
should  hail  the  advent  of  some  kindly 
comet,  which  would  sweep  the  whole  affair 
away,  as  a  desirable  consummation.  What 
rofits  it  to  the  human  Prometheus  that  he 
as  stolen  the  fire  of  heaven  to  be  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  air  obey  him,  if  the  vulture  of  pau¬ 
perism  is  eternally  to  tear  his  very  vitals 
and  keep  him  on  the  brink  of  destruction  f 

Assuredly,  if  I  believed  that  any  of  the 
schemes  hitherto  proposed  for  bringing 
about  social  amelioration  were  likely  to  at¬ 
tain  their  end,  I  should  think  what  re¬ 
mains  to  me  of  life  well  spent  in  further¬ 
ing  it.  But  my  interest  in  these  questions 
did  not  begin  the  day  before  yesterday  ; 
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and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  ia  no  haaty 
eoncluaion  of  mine  that  we  have  amall 
chance  of  doing  wiaely  in  thia  matter  (or 
indeed  in  any  other),  unleaa  we  think  right¬ 
ly.  Farther,  that  we  ahall  never  think 
rightly  in  pulitica  until  we  have  cleared  our 
minda  of  deluaiona  ;  and,  more  eapecially, 
of  the  philoaophical  deluaiona  which,  aa  I 
have  endeavored  to  ahow,  have  infeated 
political  thought  for  centuriea.  My  main 
purpoae  haa  been  to  contribute  my  mite 
toward  thia  easential  preliminary  opera¬ 
tion.  <Tround  muat  be  cleared  and  level¬ 
led  before  a  building  can  be  properly  com¬ 
menced  ;  the  labor  of  the  navvy  ia  aa  nec- 
eaaary  aa  that  of  the  architect,  however 
much  leas  honored  ;  and  it  haa  been  my 
humble  endeavor  to  grub  up  thoae  old 
atumpa  of  the  a  priori,  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  very  foundations  of  a  sane  po¬ 
litical  philosophy.  To  thoae  who  think 
that  queationa  of  the  kind  I  have  been  dia- 
cuasing  have  merely  an  academic  intereat, 
let  me  auggeat,  once  more,  that  a  century 
ago  Kobeapierre  and  St.  Juat  proved  that 
the  way  of  anawering  them  may  have  ex¬ 
tremely  practical  consequencea. 

The  task  which  I  aet  before  myself, 
then,  was  simply  a  destructive  criticism 
‘of  a  priori  political  philosophy,  whether 
regimental  or  individualistic.  liut  I  am 
aware  that  the  modesty  of  the  purely  crit¬ 
ical  attitude  is  not  appreciated  as  it  ought 
to  be.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  the 
constructive  genius  is  in  itself  something 
grander  than  the  critical  ;  even  though 
the  former  turns  out  to  have  merely  made 
a  symmetrical  rubbish  heap  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  of  science,  which  the  latter 
has  to  clear  away  before  anybody  can  get 
forward.  The  critic  is  told  :  It  is  all  very 
well  to  show  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  is 
wrong  :  what  we  want  to  know  is,  what 
ia  right  t 

Now,  I  submit  that  it  is  unjust  to  re¬ 
quire  a  crossing  sweeper  in  Piccadilly  to 
tell  you  the  road  to  llighgate  ;  he  has 
earned  his  copper  if  he  has  done  all  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  do  and  cleaned  up  your  immedi¬ 
ate  path.  So  I  do  not  think  any  one  has 
a  claim  upon  me  to  make  any  positive 
suggestions,  still  less  to  commit  myself 
to  any  ambitious  schemes  of  social  regen¬ 
eration  such  as  are  now  as  common  as 
blackberries.  Reading  and  experience 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  results  of 
political  changes  are  hardly  ever  those 
which  their  friends  hope  or  their  foes  fear  ; 


and,  if  I  were  offered  a  free  hand  by  Al¬ 
mighty  power,  I  should,  like  Hamlet, 
shudderingly  object  to  the  responsibility 
of  attempting  to  set  right  a  world  out  of 
joint.  But  I  may  perhaps,  without  pre¬ 
sumption,  set  forth  some  reflections,  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  subject,  which  have  now  and 
again  crossed  my  mind. 

About  this  question  of  government,  for 
example  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  prejudice  of 
scientific  habit,  which  leads  me  to  think 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  Most  of  us, 

I  hope,  have  tried  their  hands  at  self-gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  those  who  have  met  with 
any  measure  of  success  in  that  diflicult  art 
will,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  that  safety 
lies  neither  in  the  regimentation  of  asceti¬ 
cism  nor  in  the  anarchy  of  reckless  self- 
seeking,  but  in  a  middle  course.  Surely 
there  is  a  time  to  submit  to  guidance  and 
a  time  to  take  one’s  own  way  at  all  hazards. 

A  good  many  of  us,  again,  have  had 
practical  experience  of  the  government  of 
that  elementary  polity,  a  family.  In  this 
business,  the  people  who  fail  utterly  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  martinet  regimental- 
ists  and,  on  the  other,  the  parents  whose 
theory  of  education  appears  to  be  that  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  whenj 
if  I  remember  rightly,  he  enlarged  upon 
the  advantages  which  Sam  had  enjoyed  hy 
being  allowed  to  roam  at  will  about  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Market,  from  babyhood  up¬ 
ward.  Individualism,  pushed  to  anarchy, 
in  the  family  is  as  ill-founded  theoretically 
and  as  mischievous  practically  as  it  is  in 
the  State  ;  while  extreme  regimentation 
is  a  certain  means  of  either  destroying  self- 
reliance  or  of  maddening  to  rebellion. 

When  we  turn  from  the  family  to  the 
aggregation  of  families  which  constitutes 
the  State,  I  do  not  see  that  the  case  is  sub¬ 
stantially  altered.  The  problem  of  gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  stated  to  be.  What  ought 
to  be  done  and  what  to  be  left  undone  by 
society,  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  bring 
about  as  much  welfare  of  its  members  as 
is  compatible  with  the  natural  order  of 
things  ?  And  I  do  not  think  men  will 
ever  solve  this  problem  unless  they  clear 
their  minds,  not  merely  of  the  notion  that 
it  can  be  solved  a  priori  ;  but  unless  they 
face  the  fact  that  the  natural  order  of  things 
— the  order,  that  is  to  say,  as  unmodified 
by  human  effort — does  not  tend  to  bring 
about  what  we  understand  as  welfare.  On 
the  contrary,  the  natural  order  tends  to 
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the  German  aemi-official  press  of  the  re* 
gard  and  valae  attached  to  the  friendship 
of  England  is  scarcely  in  accord  with  Ger¬ 
man  policy  in  East  Africa. 

It  IS  high  time  that  the  British  public 
gained  their  knowledge  of  East  Afiican 
affairs  from  a  study  of  the  actual  proceed¬ 
ings  in  East  Africa,  rather  than  from  news¬ 
paper  announcements  inspired  from  the 
Berlin  Foreign  Office.  A  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  will  enable  any 
person  to  fix  the  exact  value  of  these  press 
communications.  It  is  curious  and  not 
nninstructive  to  note  that  on  the  same  day 
that  a  leading  English  newspaper  recently 
lent  an  ear  to  the  purposes  of  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office,  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of  another  influential  ('^nservative  journal 
telegraphed  that  Dr.  Schroder,  Chairman 
of  the  East  African  Plantation  Company, 
“  hoped  that  in  future  the  Germans  will 
be  the  only  decisive  factors  in  East  Africa, 
and  that  they  will  then  find  loyal  support 
from  England.” 

The  German  Government  and  its  organs, 
on  the  one  hand,  are  liberal  in  expres¬ 
sions  appreciative  of  our  friendship  and 
of  the  binding  force  of  diplomatic  agree¬ 
ments  ;  while  on  the  other  a  strong  anti- 
British  sentiment  pervades  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Colonial  party,  whose  agents, 
under  official  countenance  and  with  official 
support,  |)€r8i8tently  pursue  a  course  of 
action  in  East  Africa  as  deliberately  hos¬ 
tile  to  British  interests  and  rights.  Our 
German  friends  no  longer  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  disguise  their  ambition  to  squeeze 
us  out  of  that  part  of  Africa,  and  found  a 
great  colonial  empire  for  themselves.  It 
is  therefore  time  for  the  British  public  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  true  facts. 

The  limits  of  British  and  German  occu¬ 
pation  in  Fjut  Africa  were  settled  by  an 
agreement  concluded  between  the  two 
Governments  in  October  November  1886, 
supplemented  by  a  further  exchange  of 
views  in  July  1887.  By  the  former  the 
sovereignty  of  tho  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  on 
the  East  Coast  and  the  islands  adjoining 
was  formally  defined  and  recognized.  On 
the  mainland,  Zanzibar  territory  was  de¬ 
fined  as  (a)  a  strip  of  littoral  some  five 
hundred  miles  long  and  ten  miles  deep, 
extending  from  the  Bovuma  river  on  the 
south  to  the  Osi  river  on  the  north,  in¬ 
cluding  the  towns  of  Kau  and  Kipini  ;  (6) 
the  port  of  Kismayu  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Juba),  and  the  porta  of  Brava,  Meur- 


ka,  Magadisbo,  Warsheikh,  and  Mruti 
farther  north,  each  with  a  specified  radius 
of  circumjacent  territory.  The  agreement 
then  went  on  to  specify  the  boundaries  of 
the  respective  “  spheres  of  influence”  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  To  German 
influence  were  recognized  as  belonging 
more  than  twu-thirds  of  the  Zanzibar  coast 
— viz.,  all  the  territory  between  the  Rovuma 
on  the  south  and  the  Umbe  on  the  north. 
The  rest,  a  comparatively  small  portion 
from  the  Umbe  to  the  Tana,  was  assigned 
to  Great  Britain.  The  British  sphere  was 
subsequently  extended  a  few  miles  farther, 
so  as  to  include  Kipini  and  Kau. 

Articles  3  and  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Octo- 
ber-November  1886  call  for  special  atten¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  proceedings  to  which 
we  shall  shortly  refer.  Article  3  says  : — 

“  The  territory  to  which  this  arrangement 
applies  is  honnded  on  the  south  hy  the  Ro- 
vnma  river,  and  on  the  north  by  a  line  which, 
starting  from  the  month  of  the  Tana  river,  fel¬ 
lows  the  course  of  that  river  or  its  affluents  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the 
38th  degree  of  east  longitude,  then  strikes  di¬ 
rect  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Ist  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude  with  the  37th  degree  of 
east  longitude,  where  the  line  terminates. 

“  The  line  of  demarcation  separating  the 
British  and  German  spheres  starts  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Wanga  or  Umbe,  runs  di¬ 
rect  to  Lake  Jipe,  passes  thence  along  the  east¬ 
ern  side  and  round  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake,  and  crosses  the  Lumi  river,  after  which 
it  passes  midway  between  the  territories  of 
Taveita  and  Chagga,  skirts  the  northern  base 
of  the  Kilimanjaro  range,  and  thenee  is  drawn 
direct  to  the  point  on  the  eastern  aide  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  which  is  intersected  by  the 
1st  degree  of  south  latitude. 

Germany  engages  not  to  make  acquisitions 
of  territory,  accept  protectorates,  or  interfere 
with  the  extension  of  British  influence  to  the 
north  of  this  line  ;  and  Great  Britain  makes 
the  same  engagement  as  regards  the  territo¬ 
ries  lying  to  the  south  of  this  line.” 

Article  6  lays  down  that — 

'*  Both  Powers  recognize  as  belonging  to 
Witn  the  coast  line  which  commences  to  the 
north  of  Kipini  and  continues  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Manda  Bay.” 

Witn,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  small 
and  unimportant  district  lying  on  the 
coast  opposite  Lamn  Island,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  British  sphere.  Witu 
enjoys  a  German  protectorate,  however, 
and  although  it  possesses  no  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  thorn  (as 
perhaps  it  was  designed  to  be)  in  the  side 
of  British  interests.  Witu  was  first  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  brothers  Denhardt.  it  is 
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ruled  over  by  a  aheikh  or  chief,  Fumo 
Bakari,  who  is  spoken  of  in  Oennan  offi¬ 
cial  documents  as  the  “  Sultan  of  Witn,” 
but  who  has  no  right  whatever  to  that  title. 
The  mistake  is  due  to  his  having  been 
given  the  title  by  the  Germans,  partly  to 
increase  the  apparent  value  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  which  he  gave,  partly  because  they 
have  a  habit  of  calling  every  tribal  chief 
by  that  name,  be  be  Hindu,  Negro,  or  Mo¬ 
hammedan.  Fumo  Bakari’s  ancestors  lived 
on  the  island  of  Patta,  where,  under  the 
Imam  of  Muscat,  they  were  chiefs  of  the 
Patta  district,  forming  one-third  of  the 
island,  of  which  the  total  area  is  about  65 
square  miles.  For  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  chief 
of  Witn  was  outlawed  from  Patta,  and 
took  refuge  on  the  adjoining  mainland  of 
Witu.  Here  be  was  found  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  referred  to. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  delimitation  laid 
down  in  the  Agreement  of  1886  extends 
from  the  coast  westward  only  to  a  point 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  where  the  1st  degree  of  south  lati¬ 
tude  cuts  the  lake  shore.  In  1 887  appre¬ 
hensions  were  expressed  in  Germany  lest 
the  expedition  of  Mr.  Stanley  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Emin  Pasha,  which  left  England  in 
February  of  that  year,  should,  after  effect¬ 
ing  its  purpose,  be  utilized  to  establish, 
or  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of,  British  protectorates  at  the  back  of 
the  German  sphere  of  action  in  East 
Africa.  The  treaty  of  1886  only  dehned 
the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of 
the  respective  spheres.  To  the  east,  Zan¬ 
zibar  territory  constituted  the  boundary, 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Hinter¬ 
land,”  or  country  to  the  back — to 
the  west  of  the  English  and  German 
spheres.  The  most  westerly  point  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  5  is  the  point  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  is 
intersected  by  the  Brst  degree  of  south 
latitude.  This  is  in  about  34^°  E.  longi¬ 
tude,  and  a  line  drawn  south  from  here 
was  at  first  considered  (as  the  German 
maps  show)  to  be  the  western  limit  of 
German  influence.  A  Company  had 
shortly  before  been  organized  in  Germany 
for  farming  tho  customs  of  a  portion  of 
the  Zanzibar  coast,  and  for  plantation  work 
in  the  coast  districts.  Soon,  however,  it 
became  more  ambitious,  and  coveted  the 
whole  of  the  country  between  the  sea  and 


J  line, 

Lake  Tanganyika.  Not  being  able  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  larger  enterprise  at  once,  the 
Company  moved  the  German  Government 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  referred  to.  The  German  am¬ 
bassador  (Baron  von  Plessen)  was  there¬ 
fore  instructed  to  call  upon  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  while  disclaiming  on  the  part  of  his 
Government  any  share  in  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  German  Company,  he  was  to 
draw  attention  to  that  part  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1 886  by  which  each  Power  was 
pledged  not  to  extend  its  sphere  of  influence 
outside  the  boundary  line  therein  laid  down. 
Baron  von  Plessen  pointed  out,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  extension  of  the  delimitation 
westward  from  the  terminal  point  of  1886, 
that  “  the  Imperial  Government  had  start¬ 
ed  from  the  idea  that  England  would  leave 
Germany  a  free  hand  for  the  future  in  the 
territories  south  of  tho  Victoria  Nyanza 
Ijake,  and,  without  interfering  with  the 
territories  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  at  the  back  of  the 
German  protectorate,  would  confine  her¬ 
self  to  opening  up  the  territories  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  agreed  line.”  This 
principle  was  accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
who,  on  July  2d,  1887,  instructed  Sir  E. 
Malet  to  inform  the  German  Government 
that  her  Majesty’s  Government  were  pre¬ 
pared  ”  to  disconraee  British  annexations 
in  the  rear  of  the  German  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  will  equally  discourage 
German  annexations  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  sphere.”  Count  Bismarck  assent¬ 
ed  to  this  understanding  as  “clear  and 
most  satisfactory.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map 
which  accompanies  this  paper  that  Ger¬ 
many,  by  the  delimitation  of  1886,  ob¬ 
tained  the  control  of  the  greater  portion 
of  tho  territory  to  which  the  treaty  ap¬ 
plied,  and,  in  fact,  only  just  failed  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  whole  of  it.  To  show  bow  this 
whole  was  claimed,  and  how  so-called 
“  rights”  were  obtained  to  the  portion  in 
which  she  was  allowed  to  be  predominant, 
would  be  outside  the  limits  of  this  article. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  these 
”  rights”  consisted  of  eight  treaties  pro¬ 
fessedly  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  this  vast 
territory,  by  which  they  resigned,  mainly 
to  two  badly  equipped  travellers  (Dr. 
Peters  and  Count  Pfeil),  all  territorial 
rights.  The  genuineness  of  these  treaties 
has  never  been  tested  locally.  Their  va- 
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lidity  baa,  however,  been  admitted  by  the 
Forei^  Office,  and  in  virtue  of  thia  con* 
aiderate  attitude,  and  of  the  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  interests  in  that  part  of  Africa 
were  merely  of  the  most  nominal  and  re¬ 
cent  character,  and  that,  with  the  territory 
she  acquired,  without  compensation  or 
equivalent,  the  valuable  results  of  many 
years  of  British  exploration,  British  phil¬ 
anthropy,  and  British  missionary  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  her  subsequent  attitude 
would  have  been  that  of  a  friendly  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  accustomed  to  abide  by  treaty 
obligations.  How  far  this  was  realized,  a 
consideration  of  later  events  will  show. 

In  the  month  of  August  1888,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Company  endeavored  to  assume  func¬ 
tions  under  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar’s  con¬ 
cession,  and  to  inaugurate  its  administra¬ 
tion.  The  harsh  and  sudden  introduction 
of  Prussian  military  discipline  resulted  in 
the  entire  coast  population  rising  in  revolt. 
The  German  Company  being  unable  to 
cope  with  the  insurrection  it  had  provoked, 
the  Gennan  Government  took  up  the  task, 
which  is  not  yet  half  completed,  although 
not  far  chort  of  half  a  million  has  been 
spent.  Their  own  house  being  on  fire, 
tne  Germans  were  deeply  mortified  by  the 
immunity  of  their  neighbors  from  a  like 
catastrophe — an  immunity  secured  by 
different  methods  of  procedure  in  regard 
to  natives  and  native  interests.  Then 
arose  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  resentment 
of  the  presence  of  an  English  Company  on 
the  coast,  which  has  since  been  actively 
maintained  by  a  series  of  proceedings 
aimed  at  thwarting,  harassing,  and  injur¬ 
ing  British  interests  wherever  assailable. 
It  was  from  the  strategic  position  of  Witu, 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  British 
sphere,  that  operations  were  commenced, 
every  German  having  been  expelled  from 
the  mainland  to  the  south. 

As  already  mentioned,  Witu  is  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  German  Empire.  The  first 
step  in  the  “  Plan  of  Campaign”  was  in 
connection  with  the  Belcsoni  canal.  Zanzi¬ 
bar  territory  comprises  a  belt  of  land  10 
sea  miles  deep,  measured  from  high-water 
mark  at  right  angles  to  the  coast.  At  the 
northern  end  of  this  coast  territor}’  two 
rivers  flow  into  the  sea  through  Zanzibar 
dominions,  the  Tana  and  the  Osi.  The 
former  is  a  fine  deep  stream  navigable  for 
more  than  200  miles  inland — in  fact,  to 
within  the  neighborhood  of  the  alpine 


peak  of  Mount  Kenia.  The  latter  (the 
Osi)  is  a  small  stream  rising  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast ;  but  whereas  the 
Tana  is  not  navigable  at  its  mouth,  the 
Osi,  hy  one  of  those  strange  vagaries  so 
often  met  with  in  the  tropics,  runs  into  the 
sea  as  a  fine  broad  stream  of  some  depth. 
The  people  of  the  Zanzibar  towns  of  Kau 
and  Kipini  years  ago  dug  a  canal  connect¬ 
ing  the  two  rivers — which  are  only  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  miles  apart  at  this 
place — the  object  being  to  admit  of  canoes 
reaching  the  sea  through  the  Osi  mouth 
after  they  had  come  down  the  Tana,  laden 
with  produce,  such  as  ivory,  etc.,  from  the 
rich  interior. 

On  this  canal  the  chief  of  Witu,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  German  adviser,  Clemens 
Denhardt,  who  united  in  himself  the  offices 
of  German  Consular  agent,  vizier  of  the 
Witu  chief,  and  agent  for  the  Witu  Com¬ 
pany,  placed  a  custom-house,  and  levied 
dues  on  all  passing  traffic.  The  map  of 
the  district,  made  and  published  by  Mr. 
Clemens  Denhardt,  shows  the  canal  to  be 
entirely  within  Zanzibar  territory.  The 
late  Commander  Pullen,  R.  N.,  when 
surveying  the  east  coast  on  H.  M.  S. 
Stork,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  placed  this  fact  beyond  doubt. 
There  never  had  been  a  pretension  on  the 
part  of  the  Witu  chief  and  his  advisers 
that  this  canal  was  outside  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  It  was  a  care  of 
flagrant  and  unqualified  usurpation,  bitter¬ 
ly  resented  by  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
it,  and  passively  borne  by  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  because  be  dared  not  assert  his 
sovereign  rights  against  this  protege  of  the 
German  Government.  When  Kau  and 
Kipini  came  under  British  administration 
in  the  latter  part  of  1888,  through  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  concession  to  the  British  East  Africa 
Company,  the  people  there  laid  their  com¬ 
plaints  ftefore  the  Company’s  chief  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  claimed  redress  at  his 
hands.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  Com¬ 
mander  Pullen  made  his  examination  of 
the  ground,  and  bis  report  and  survey  were 
laid  before  the  Foreign  OflSce.  Lord 
Salisbury  addressed  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  adopted  a  characteristic 
course.  Its  answer  was  that,  although  the 
Sultan  of  Witu  was  under  the  protection 
of  Germany,  this  fact  did  not  justify  it  in 
interfering  in  such  a  matter  ;  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  disavowed  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Sultan  of 
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Witn.  The  BritiBh  Company  wa*  there¬ 
fore  justified  in  takinf;'  such  measures  as 
were  necessary  for  the  assertion  of  its 
rights.  It  appears  to  hare  been  very  slow 
to  act  ;  and  the  Sultan  of  Witn,  embol¬ 
dened  by  its  inaction  and  the  assurances  of 
Government  support  given  to  him  by  bis 
German  agents,  treated  **  notices  to  quit” 
with  contempt  and  defiance.  At  last  he 
received  an  ultimatum,  stating  that  if  bis 
soldiers  and  ofiicials  were  not  withdrawn 
by  the  3 1st  of  December  last,  they  would 
be  driven  out  by  force.  A  force  was 
armed  and  despatched,  but  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
Company’s  resolve  to  expel  the  trespassers, 
that  the  German  Government  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  extent  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  gross  violation  of  territorial 
rights  it  had  pretended  to  disavow” 
and  yet  to  be  unable  to  interfere  with.  It 
then  despatched  an  order  to  the  Sultan  of 
Witu  to  evacuate  the  Belesoni  Canal. 
This  order  was  sent  by  the  German  Consul- 
General  at  Zanzibar  only  on  the  27tb  De¬ 
cember,  and  was  immediately  obeyed. 
The  incident  illustrates  the  value  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  German  official  professions  of 
friendship  and  regard  for  treaty  engage¬ 
ments. 

From  the  very  first  the  occupation  of 
Witu  by  Gennany  excited  suspicion,  situ¬ 
ated  as  it  is  to  the  immediate  north  of  the 
British  sphere,  and  thus  hemming  in  the 
latter  between  two  German  ports.  Except 
as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English  Com¬ 
pany,  the  place  was  valueless  ;  and  events 
have  fully  proved  that  the  suspicions  were 
well  founded.  A  Company  was  formed, 
called  the  German  Witu  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  some  X25,000,  to  acquire  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  rights  of  the  Messrs.  Denhardt. 
This  capital  was  soon  sunk  in  unproduc¬ 
tive  investments — the  country  possessing 
no  natural  resources.  In  its  extremity  the 
Company  cast  its  eyes  on  the  neighboring 
island  of  Lamu.  Lamu  is  admittedly  a 
portion  of  the  Zanzibar  dominions,  and  is 
a  port  of  considerable  importance,  con¬ 
taining  a  large  and  prosperous  community 
of  British  Indian  merchants,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  trade  of  the  Tana  river  and 
of  the  mainland  up  to  Kismayu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Juba.  The  possession  of 
Lamu,  and  the  administration  of  its  cus¬ 
toms  revenue,  would  have  enabled  the 
Witu  Company  to  recover  itself  and  im¬ 
prove  its  fortunes.  There  was,  however, 


a  difiSculty  in  the  way,  in  the  fact  that  the 
late  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  (Said  Bargbash) 
had  promised  the  concession  of  Lamu  and 
bis  other  possessions  in  the  north  to  the 
British  Eiast  Africa  Company,  and  that 
the  reigning  Sultan  Khalifa  (lately  de¬ 
ceased)  had  renewed  that  promise.  The 
evidence  of  all  this  was  in  writing  ;  but 
the  Germans  were  not  daunted.  They 
boldly  alleged  a  verbal  promise  to  them 
by  the  Sultan  Khalifa  of  a  concession  of 
the  islands.  This  was  entirely  denied  by 
the  Sultan,  and  adhered  to  in  the  face  of 
threats  thrown  out  by  the  German  Con¬ 
sul-General.  Seeing  that  threats  were  use¬ 
less,  the  Genmn  Government  asked  that 
the  matter  might  be  referred  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  To  this  Lord  Salisbury  consented, 
confident  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Baron  Lambermont,  a  prominent  Belgian 
statesman,  was  chosen  as  arbitrator  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  rival  claims,  reposing,  as  far 
as  the  English  were  concerned,  on  conces¬ 
sions  promisetl  by  Said  Barghash  and  Said 
Khalifa  for  Lamu,  the  neighboring  islands 
of  Manda  and  Patta,  and  the  northern 
ports  mentioned  above.  The  German  case 
rested  on  the  alleged  negotiations  with 
Said  Khalifa,  resulting  in  a  verbal  promise 
to  concede  the  three  islands.  The  arbi¬ 
trator  decided  that  no  such  promise  had 
been  made,  and  that  the  Sultan  was  there¬ 
fore  free  to  do  as  he  wished  regarding 
Lamu.  He  immediately  granted  it  to  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  as  he  had 
promised  to  do,  including  in  the  grant  all 
the  possessions  of  the  sultanate  north  of 
Kipini. 

After  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  was 
given,  the  dispute  regarding  the  Sultan’s 
right  to  concede  these  islands  was  assumed, 
in  accordance  with  all  law  and  precedent, 
to  be  at  an  end.  But  Germany  in  this 
business  has  taken  a  course  which  at  once 
lowers  her  in  public  esteem,  and  warns  us 
against  the  ceitain  risks  of  trusting  to  her 
professions  in  future.  She  has  refused  to 
abide  by  the  consequences  of  the  award  of 
the  court  to  which  she  herself  appealed. 
She  now  contends  that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar  had  no  legal  right  to  grant  to  British 
subjects  that  which,  in  the  case  officially 
submitted  to  the  arbitrator,  it  was  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  had  the  right  to  grant  to  Ger¬ 
mans.  There  are  three  laige  islands  off 
the  Witu  coast — Lamu,  Manda,  and  Patta 
— where  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Sultans  of  2^nzibar  baa  been  for  genera- 
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tioiiH  as  undisputed  as  on  the  mainland  at 
Mombasa  or  Bagamojo.  There  can,  as  to 
the  first,  be  no  further  quibble  ;  but  as  to 
Manda  and  Batta,  a  further  dispute  has 
now  been  commenced.  Having  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  island  from  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  under  pretence  of  a 
verbal  promise,  the  Germans  now  deny  the 
validity  of  the  Sultan’s  sovereign  title  to 
Manda  and  Patta,  which  they  freely  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  applicants  for  the  conces¬ 
sion.  It  is  contended  that  Germany  has 
never  recognized  the  Sultan’s  rights  over 
these  islands,  — which  is  true,  except  for 
the  inconvenient  fact  that  she  admitted 
them  in  stating  her  case  for  the  arbitra¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  pretence  (and  this 
is  important  to  note)  that  Germany  has 
ever  denied  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  over  the  islands,  which  he  and  his  an- 
cestors  have  ruled  for  generations,  and  on 
which  his  flag  flies  unchallenged  to  the 
present  moment.  Germany  has  never  de¬ 
nied  the  sovereignty  ;  and  she  has  com¬ 
promised,  if  she  has  not  virtually  aban¬ 
doned,  her  original  position  by  granting 
official  sanction  to  the  suit  of  her  subjects 
for  the  concession  of  the  islands  from  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  as  their  sovereign.  As 
a  reason  for  not  recognizing  the  Zanzibar 
sovereignty,  certain  shadowy  claims  of  the 
Chief  of  Witii,  derived  from  no  stronger 
fact  than  that  Patta  had  been  the  residence 
of  his  family  for  many  years  before  his 
own  outlawry,  seemed  to  offer  a  weapon 
that  might  be  useful  at  some  convenient 
time  for  thwarting  British  interests  in 
that  quarter.  The  validity  of  the  Chief 
of  Witu’s  pretensions  may  be  estimated 
from  the  ‘  ’  concessions”  which  he  indul¬ 
gently  granted  to  his  agent,  Clemens  Den- 
bardt  These  comprehend  all  the  Somali 
country  as  far  north  as  the  Juba,  all  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar’s  territory  as  far  south 
as  the  Sabaki,  and  the  extensive  region  of 
British  influence  from  the  coast  to  Mount 
Kenia,  to  which  no  coast  man  had  previ¬ 
ously  dared  to  penetrate. 

As  to  the  islands  themselves  and  their 
neighborhood,  it  is  quite  well  known  that 
the  Sultan  of  Witu  has  no  more  claim  to 
them  than  he  has  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  concession,  the 
merest  pretence  is  sufficient  for  German 
purposes.  A  commission  of  inquiry  to 
take  local  evidence  on  the  spot  would  be 
the  only  proper  and  effective  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  question,  but  it  is  only  too 


probable  that,  having  regard  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  which  local  evidence  would  lead  to, 
Germany  would  decline  to  favor  that  mode 
of  adjustment.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
British  Company,  after  it  has  in  good 
faith  assumed  the  rights  conferred  by  the 
concession  and  occupied  the  islands,  has 
now  by  order  of  the  Foreign  Office  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  its  officials,  and  to 
lower  the  British  flag,  in  order  to  comply 
with  a  request  of  the  German  Government. 
The  latter  contended  that  the  British  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  islands,  pending  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  two  Governments,  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  prejudice  the  case.  The  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  abstiucnce  of  the  British  offi¬ 
cials  from  acts  of  administration  in  Manda 
and  Patta — where  the  Sultan’s  concession 
certainly  gave  them  a  right  at  least  equal 
to  that  by  which  his  own  flag  flies  there — 
is  a  commentary  on  the  course  followed 
by  the  German  Government  in  connection 
with  the  Belesoni  Canal,  the  force  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  the  British 
public. 

The  newest  act  of  the  drama  is,  that  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  under  pressure  from 
the  German  Consul-General,  has  been 
compelled  to  suspend  the  concession  of 
Manda  and  Patta.  We  shall  no  doubt  be¬ 
fore  long  hear  of  their  being  occupied  by 
a  German  force.  What  a  contrast  this 
presents  to  the  fair  spirit  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  English  Company  meets 
the  German  Government.  They  are  de¬ 
termined  that  they  will  do  nothing  that  is 
not  fair  and  above-board.  The  German 
Government,  when  the  matter  is  sub  judice, 
continues  to  operate  against  the  English 
Government  and  the  interests  which  it 
represents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  British 
Company  will  not  only  protest  against  this 
suspension,  but  firmly  refuse  to  recognize 
it,  for  they  may  confidently  count  on  the 
support  of  the  country  and  Government  in 
resisting  this  development  of  German  hos¬ 
tility.  If  the  Sultan  had  agreed  to  grant 
the  concession  of  these  islands  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  we  should  never  have  heard  his  right 
to  do  so  called  in  question  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  fully  acknowledged  his 
right  by  suing  for  the  concession  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  arbitration  on  the  question  of 
the  alleged  promise,  no  sooner  was  their 
case  lost  than  they  returned  to  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  Sultan’s  rights  had  never 
been  recognized  by  Germany. 

Siniultaneously  with  the  attack  upon 
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Britifth  rii^hts  in  Manda  and  Patta,  the 
German  Government  proclaimed,  in  Octo> 
her  last,  a  Protectorate  over  the  coast  ly¬ 
ing  between  Witu  on  the  south  and  the 
conceded  British  port  of  Kismayu  on  the 
north — that  is  to  say,  over  a  tract  of  coast 
150  miles  long,  entirely  valaeless  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  want  of  ports  and  population, 
and  never  visited,  as  far  as  we  know,  by 
any  German  subject  but  one.  The  Pro¬ 
tectorate  was  professedly  based  on  treaties 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  German 
subjects,  but  was  simply  and  undiaguisedly 
a  step  directed  against  the  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  British  influence  toward  the  ports 
conceded  by  the  Sultan  to  the  north.  Ger¬ 
many  is  evidently  hostile  to  all  British  in¬ 
terests  in  East  Africa.  She  proclaims 
fresh  Protectorates  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  1886,  by  which  she  bound  her¬ 
self  “  not  to  make  acquisitions  of  territory, 
accept  Protectorates,  or  interfere  with  the 
extension  of  British  influence  to  the  north 
of  this  line” — namely,  the  line  of  delimi¬ 
tation  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umbe 
westward  into  the  interior.  The  Protec¬ 
torate  of  this  northern  coast,  supplement¬ 
ing  that  of  Witu,  is  a  part  of  the  same 
design  of  hemming  in  British  influence  in 
East  Africa,  which  is  so  freely  avowed  in 
the  Gerpian  press  as  the  main  object  of 
German  policy.  The  “  treaties”  on  which 
the  Protectorate  is  based  are  papers  which, 
there  is  no  risk  in  saying,  would  hardly 
bear  the  test  of  scrutiny,  and  are  probably 
of  as  much  real  validity  as  the  well-known 
“  documents”  of  Dr.  Peters,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  southern  territory 
was  annexed.  The  public  law  relating  to 
protectorates  in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
contained  in  the  General  Act  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Berlin,  which  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  annexations  designed  to  serve  uo  in¬ 
terest  other  than  that  of  hostility  to  a 
neighboring  and  friendly  Power.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  may  be  quoted  here, 
and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  apply  them 
to  the  case  under  notice  : — 

“  Ghiptzb  VI.— Declaration  relative  to  the 
essential  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
order  that  new  ooonpations  on  the  coasts 
of  the  African  continent  may  be  held 
to  be  effective. 

Ariide  34. 

Any  Power  which  henceforth  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  coasts  of  the 
African  continent  ontside  of  its  present  pos¬ 
sessions,  or  which,  being  hitherto  withont 


snch  poeseaaions,  shall  acquire  them,  as  well 
as  the  Power  which  assnmes  a  protectorate 
there,  shall  accompany  the  respective  Act  with 
a  notification  thereof,  addressed  to  the  other 
signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Act,  in  order 
to  enable  them,  if  need  be,  to  make  good  any 
claims  of  their  own. 

“  Article  35. 

“  The  signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Act 
recognise  the  obligation  to  ensure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  anthority  in  the  regions  occnpied 
by  them  on  the  coasts  of  the  African  continent 
snfBcient  to  protect  existing  rights,  and,  as 
the  case  may  be,  freedom  of  tnule  and  of  tran¬ 
sit  under  the  conditions  agreed  upon.” 

We  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  an- 
nonncements  of  British  treaties  concluded 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  district  as  early  as 
July  of  last  year,  and  of  others,  further 
back  of  the  coast  and  in  the  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  Tana  and  Juba  rivers,  earlier  in 
the  year.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know 
what  notice,  if  any,  has  been  taken  of 
these  treaties,  or  what  validity  they  are 
held  to  possess.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Act  of  Berlin  embodies  the  obligation  on 
Powers  assuming  protectorates  on  the  part 
of  the  African  coast  ”  to  ensure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  authority  sufficient  to  protect 
existing  rights,”  and  freedom  of  trade  and 
transit.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that 
Germany  has  taken  no  steps  to  establish 
authority  on  a  coast  which  is  utterly  value¬ 
less  to  her  except  from  its  strategical  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  hindrance  to  the  extension  of 
British  influence. 

So  much  for  the  territorial  disputes  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Company’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  To  the  south  the  Germans  have 
raised  one  by  contending  that  the  line 
separating  the  two  spheres  of  influence 
runs  to  the  north  of  the  important  town 
of  Wanga.  Toe  line  of  delimitation  was 
drawn  by  the  treaty  from  the  mouth  of  a 
river  whose  position  was  clear  enough,  but 
whose  name  was  not  so  certain  at  the  time 
to  those  who  drew  up  the  Agreement  of 
1886.  It  is  called  in  the  treaty  ”  the 
River  Wanga  or  Umbe,”  incorrectly  ob¬ 
taining  the  former  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  enters  the  sea  some  distance  south  of  the 
port  of  Wanga.  The  Germans  in  Ea.st 
Africa,  who  drafted  their  own  concession, 
knew  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  better  than  those  who  drew  up  the 
treaty  in  Europe.  The  concession  granted 
to  the  German  East  African  Company  by 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  ceded  to  their  ad¬ 
ministration  all  the  Sultan’s  territory  within 
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the  limits  of  the  German  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  German  understanding  of 
these  limits  was  clearly  signifled  by  the 
wording  of  that  concession,  which  gave 
them  the  coast  “  from  the  Umbe  river” 
southward.  There  is  no  mention  here  of 
a  river  bearing  the  name  of  ”  Wanga,” 
because  no  such  river  exists.  Further¬ 
more,  in  the  proclamation  issued  by  Herr 
Vohsen  on  the  assumption  by  the  German 
Company  of  the  administration  x>f  the 
coast,  the  definition  of  the  limits  of  the 
German  sphere  is  with  similar  exactness 
set  forth  as  follows  : — 

“  Ordinance,  No.  1. 

**  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  concluded 
between  His  Highness  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar, 
Hsyyid  Khalifa,  and  the  German  East  African 
Association,  the  latter  takes  charge  from  the 
15th  of  Aagost  of  this  year,  1888,  in  the  name 
of  His  Highness,  of  the  whole  administration 
of  the  coast  line  extending /rota  the  south  the 
Umbe  river  to  the  Kovnma  river. 

“  Ordinance,  No.  !l. 

“  In  parsnance  of  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of 
the  28th  April  of  this  year,  by  which  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  cedes  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  East  African  Association  all  the  rights 
which  he  himself  possesses  over  the  lands  in 
the  whole  of  his  territory  on  the  mainland  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Umbe  river,"  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  concession  to 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  granted 
the  administration  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Sultan’s  territory  ‘‘  from  Wanga  to  Kipini 
inclusive.”  There  was  thus  no  room  left 
for  doubt  as  to  the  point  at  which  German 
jurisdiction  ended  and  British  jurisdiction 
began.  It  was,  therefore,  an  occasion  of 
no  small  surprise,  even  in  view  of  (rerman 
methods  elsewhere,  when  the  German 
Government  informed  that  of  her  Majesty 
that  it  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  include  the  port  of 
Wanga  within  the  sphere  of  British  inter¬ 
ests.  It  seemed  incredible  at  first  that 
Germany  could  mean  seriously  to  question 
a  fact  so  incontestably  defined  by  herself 
and  her  officials  as  the  boundary  between 
the  two  spheres  of  influence.  In  their 
concession,  in  their  proclamations,  with 
the  full  light  of  local  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  they  defined  their  sphere  as  com¬ 
mencing  from  ”  the  south  of  the  Umbe 
river.”  Now  the  Umbe  river  is  well 
known  to  be  some  two  miles  south  of  the 
port  of  Wanga.  Catching,  however,  at 
the  ambiguity  suggested  by  the  alternative 
Nxw  Sebixs. — VoL.  LI,,  No.  0. 


description  of  the  “  River  Wanga  or 
Umbe”  in  the  treaty  of  1888,  and  ignor¬ 
ing  their  own  definition  of  the  boundary 
in  their  official  instruments,  the  Germans 
demanded  a  Commission  to  investigate  the 
question.  Undoubted  as  the  point  seemed 
to  be,  her  Majesty’s  Government  agreed 
to  a  Commission,  consisting  of  a  British 
and  a  German  naval  officer,  who  proceeded 
to  the  spot,  carefully  examined  the  local¬ 
ity,  and  sent  in  their  report.  This  report 
entirely  confirmed  the  British  claim  that 
there  was  no  *‘  River  Wanga,”  and  that 
the  River  Umbe  formed  the  delimitation 
of  spheres.  The  town  of  Wanga  was 
therefore  beyond  any  possible  question 
within  the  territory  assigned  to  British  in¬ 
terests.  Germany,  however,  declined  to 
be  bound  by  the  report  of  the  Commission 
which  she  had  herself  demanded.  She 
declined  to  acknowledge  Wanga  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  British  sphere.  She  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  withdrawal  of  British  officials 
from  that  port,  in  like  manner  as  she  has 
done  at  Manda  and  Batta.  The  next  step 
will  doubtless  be  to  coerce  the  Sultan  into 
suspending  the  concession  of  Wanga,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  do  in  the  other  case. 
All  this  reads  remarkable,  on  the  pait  of 
a  Power  which  talks  much  of  the  esteem 
in  which  it  holds  our  friendship,  and  of 
its  intention  to  abide  by  treaties.  We 
desire  to  make  no  further  comment  on  the 
proceedings  above  related.  With  the  as¬ 
surance  that  they  are  recorded  with  strict 
adherence  to  the  facts,  they  are  commend¬ 
ed  tb  the  consideration  of  the  British 
public. 

The  last  overt  act  of  German  executive 
hostility  to  our  interests  in  East  Africa  is 
the  proclamation  of  Major  Wissuiann, 
prohibiting  all  trading  caravans  from  en¬ 
tering  the  German  sphere  north  of  the 
port  of  Tanga.  This  prohibition  applies 
to  the  northeastern  corner  of  German  ter¬ 
ritory  from  Mount  Kilimanjaro  to  the  sea, 
and  is  directly  aimed  at  the  interests  of 
the  adjoining  British  ports.  The  British 
Company  appears  to  have  been  spending 
its  money  on  the  improvement  of  its  ports 
with  such  effect,  as  to  alarm  Major  \Visa- 
mann  with  the  apprehension  of  a  diversion 
of  the  trade  routes  from  German  to  British 
territory.  The  native  traders  are  douot- 
less  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interests 
in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  ports.  The 
German  commissioner’s  edict,  however, 
prevents  them  from  availing  themselves  of 
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the  superior  advantages  of  such  a  port  as 
Mombasa,  as  well  as  of  such  facilities  as 
the  British  Company  may  be  ready  to 
giant  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce, 
by  prohibiting  all  trade  trafUc  between 
German  and  British  territory.  It  is  a 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  sig¬ 
natory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Act  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1885,  whether  such  a  direct  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  or  permitted.  The  first  article  of 
the  Act  declares  that  “  the  trade  of  all  na¬ 
tions  shall  enjoy  complete  freedom’  *  with¬ 
in  the  territories  to  which  it  applies — and 
which,  as  regards  the  East  Coast,  are  those 
comprised  between  the  fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude  and  the  mouth  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi.  In  applying  this  principle  to  the 
eastern  zone,  the  conference  Powers  de¬ 
clare  that  they  not  only  make  the  engage¬ 
ments  for  themselves,  but  “  agree  to  nse 
their  good  offices  with  the  Governments 
established  on  the  African  shore  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
such  approval  [of  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  trade],  and  in  any  case  of  securing  the 
most  favorable  conditions  to  the  transit 
[traffic]  of  ail  nations.”  All  flags  are 
declared  to  have  free  access  to  the  whole 
of  the  coast-line  of  the  territories  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  Act ;  merchandise  imported 
into  those  regions  shall  remain  free  from 
import  and  transit  dues  ;  and  AArticle  5 
decrees  that — 

“  So  Power  which  exercises  or  shall  exer¬ 
cise  sovereign  rights  in  the  above-mentioned 
regions  shall  be  allowed  to  grant  therein  a 
monopoly  or  favor  of  any  kind  in  matters  of 
trade. 

“  Foreigners,  without  distinction,  shall  en¬ 
joy  protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  acquiring  movable  and 
mmovable  possessions.” 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Powers  will  permit  a  direct  contravention 
of  the  Act,  justified  by  no  pretence  of 
local  conditions  which  might  be  alleged  to 
warrant  it,  and  inspired  entirely  by  com¬ 
mercial  jealousy  of  a  neighboring  friendly 
Power  which  is  also  one  of  the  signatoiies 
of  the  Beilin  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  incident,  it  is 
proper  to  point  out  further  that  Major 
Wissmann’s  proclamation  is  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  engagements  of  Zanzibar  with 
other  Powers,  subject  to  which  both  the 
British  and  German  concessions  were 
granted.  In  all  these  treaties,  special 
stipulation  for  ”  full  and  perfect  freedom 


of  commerce,”  and  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  ‘‘  of  any  monopoly  or  exclusive  priv¬ 
ilege  of  trade,”  is  expressly  made.  The 
task  of  citing  all  those  treaties  is  unpleas¬ 
antly  tiresome.  We  now  challenge  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  categorical  statement  that 
there  is  not  a  treaty,  or  agreement,  or  pub¬ 
lic  engagement  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  re¬ 
lating  to  her  obligations  in  East  Africa, 
which  Germany,  by  the  act  of  her  officials 
and  agents,  has  not  unhesitatingly  violated 
in  her  policy  of  antagonism  to  British  in¬ 
terests. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  connection  with 
proceedings  on  the  coast  to  place  beyond 
all  doubt  the  real  attitude  of  Germany 
toward  ourselves  in  those  parts,  and  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  her  good  faith. 
But  as  the  possession  of  the  coast  is  of 
small  value  except  as  a  gateway  to  the  in¬ 
terior,  it  is  in  the  latter  direction  that  the 
Company  and  the  Government  should  be 
vigilant  to  anticipate  and  prevent  every 
encroachment  within  the  sphere  of  British 
interests.  We  seem  to  be  only  just 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  our  interests 
are  in  danger  in  the  interior.  The  news 
of  the  recent  engagement  of  Emin  Pasha 
to  conduct  a  powerful  and  well-equipped 
military  expedition  to  Kavirondo-by  forced 
marches,  arriving  simultaneously  with  the 
news  of  the  anival  of  Dr.  Peters  at  the 
same  point,  caused  ns  to  realize  the  nature 
of  the  scheme  which  German  policy  is 
directing  against  us,  and  the  exact  value 
of  the  assurances  which  were  volunteered 
to  us  when  that  colonial  highwayman 
started  from  Europe  for  the  ‘‘  relief  of 
Emin  Pasha.”  In  well-informed  quarters 
there  was  not  much  doubt  as  to  the  real 
objects  of  the  Peters  expedition.  The 
Berlin  Government,  however,  being  pre¬ 
cluded  from  openly  sanctioning  an  expe¬ 
dition  of  that  character,  adopted  the  usual 
course  of  “  disavowing”  it.  W’hatever 
this  may  mean,  it  is  clear  that  other  orders 
were  sent  to  Zanzibar,  by  which  Dr.  Peters 
received  the  active  support  and  counte¬ 
nance  of  Major  Wissmann  and  the  German 
Consul-General.  Without  their  aid  he 
could  never  have  got  his  expedition  oil. 
It  was  reported  that  Major  Wissmann  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  Peters  to  proceed  through 
German  territory.  But  Peters,  it  is  very 
evident,  did  not  want  to  enter  German 
territory,  because  his  proposed  tield  of  ac¬ 
tion  did  not  lie  that  way.  The  reported 
prohibition  was  plausible,  but  the  revela- 
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tions  sapplied  by  Rubaeqaent  eventa 
ahowed  that  the  real  object  of  the  Peters 
expedition  was  to  get  round  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  British  Company,  to 
eatabliah  German  interests  in  our  English 
“Hinterland,”  and  to  confine  it  within 
tight  quarters  on  the  coast.  Of  course 
this  programme  could  only  be  carried  out 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Delimitation 
Treaty  of  1886  and  the  understanding  of 
July  1887,  and  of  this  fact  no  person  was 
moie  fully  aware  than  Peters.  But  he 
knew  what  be  was  doing,  and  knew  how 
far  he  might  go,  diplomatic  “  disavowals” 
notwithstanding.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Consul-General  and  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Zanzibar  he  was  started  on  this 
enterprise  ;  and  before  we  in  Europe  were 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Peters  on  I^ake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  Major  Wissmann  was 
hurriedly  preparing  a  military  expedition 
under  Emin  Pasha  to  meet  him  there. 
Who  can  doubt  that  this  expedition  is  part 
of  a  prearranged  programme  of  action  be¬ 
tween  Peters  and  the  executive  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  German  Government  on  the 
East  Coast  t 

Their  design  is  now  patent  to  all  the 
world,  and  ought  to  be  vigilantly  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  that  nation  which  is  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  it.  Apart  from  the  ultimate 
fortune  of  this  concerted  scheme  stands 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Dr. 
Peters  himself,  demanding  early  explana¬ 
tion.  This  adventurer,  having  smuggled 
himself  and  his  party  ashore  to  the  north 
of  the  district  of  Witu,  immediately  made 
tracks  for  the  nearest  point  of  British  ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  Tana  river.  He  had  no 
sooner  got  there  than  the  natives  began 
to  experience  at  his  hands  a  system  of 
treatment  which  they  have  not  hitherto 
experienced  from  the  English  Company’s 
oflicials.  The  result  was  that  his  progress 
up  the  river  was  continuous  warfare.  From 
first  to  last  he  and  his  party  have  lived  by 
plunder  and  marked  their  advance  with 
outrages.  This  is  no  one-sided  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  is  based  on  the  letters  of  Peters 
himself — printed  for  the  applause  of  his 
admiring  compatriots  in  the  “  Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung,”  No.  1,  of  1890.  The 
letters  may  be  referred  to  in  that  publica¬ 
tion  in  full,  but  the  following  extracts  are 
appended  to  illustrate  his  proceedings  in 
British  territory. 

On  September  28th  last.  Dr.  Peters 
writes,  from  the  district  of  Oto  Bororuva 


on  the  Upper  Tana,  that  progress  as  far 
as  Masa  bad  been  difficult,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Wapokomo  to  supply  his 
party  with  provisions. 

“  But  when  they  refused  to  sell,  we  reqnisi 
tioned,  and  this  proved  no  disadvantage  to  the 
Wapokomo  and  Galla,  all  of  whom  submitted 
to  us. 

“  Here”  (in  Oto  Bororuva,  which,  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  is  within  the  delimited  British 
sphere,  and  where  the  British  Company  had 
a  station  established  and  their  flag  flying) 
“  we  are  on  Oalla  soil.  The  sultan,  Hugo,  is 
the  last  representative  of  what  was  once  a 
great  state.  The  sultan  himself,  however, 
knows  nothing  about  this.  He  says,  '  We  are 
lUO  years  here.  First  we  fled  before  the  Homal 
across  the  Tana,  then  we  returned  north,  fly. 
ing  before  the  Wakamba.' 

“  These  Galls,  as  also  the  Wapokomo  around 
Mass,  submitted  to  me. 

“  Muuiful  of  my  imUructiona  to  establish 
permanent  communications  with  Emin  Pasha, 
I  build  here  my  flrst  station.  The  locality 
possesses  undoubted  advantages.  The  river 
thus  far  is  navigable  throughout  the  year,  and 
we  are  close  to  Mount  Kenia.  The  station 
will  moreover  pay  by  buying  the  ivory  of  the 
Masai  country  and  Ukamba. 

“  Gnr  present  house  will  be  of  wood,  and 
all  is  to  be  ready  in  three  days,  when  I  shall 
start  for  Kenia.” 

“  But  what  will  the  English  say  to  all 
this  ?”  he  inquires,  and  refers  to  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  allow  him  to  march  straight  up 
through  their  territory  from  Mombasa. 
What  they  have  to  say  to  it  Dr.  Peters 
will  probably  hear  in  due  time. 

He  next  proceeds  to  report  disasters  to 
English  caravans  on  the  Tana  which  he 
knew  had  never  occurred,  especially  one 
in  charge  of  a  Mr.  Smith.  This  he  states 
was  broken  up  and  scattered,  some  of  the 
fugitives  entering  his  own  service,  al¬ 
though  really  the  party  in  question  had 
returned  to  the  coast  without  a  single  cas¬ 
ualty  long  before  Dr.  Peters’s  letter  was 
written.  “  The  English  station  also  is 
abandoned,  and  its  members  have  gone 
down  the  river  to  Kosi  Nderani.  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  adds,  “  that  this  is  the  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  of  English  enterprise  on  the 
Upper  Tana.”  The  matter  is  one  of  very 
small  moment,  but  it  may  be  explained 
that,  according  to  an  account  of  this  inci¬ 
dent  which  appeared  in  the  “  Morning 
Post,”  the  station  was  only  temporarily 
unoccupied,  while  the  head  man  in  charge 
visited  the  coast  to  exchange  his  ivory  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  barter  goods.  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  party  Dr.  Peters  said  had 
come  to  grief,  met  Herr  von  Borchert  on 
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his  way  to  OTertake  Peters,  and  relieved 
his  necessities  with  supplies,  for  which  a 
receipt  was  given.  Dr.  Peters  goes  on  to 
aay  : — 

“  On  September  2lBt  we  arrived  at  Oto  Oal- 
la,  the  first  villaf^e  of  Oto  Boromva.  Since 
Tbnrsday  we  marched  to  save  onr  lives,  .  .  . 
and  on  Sunday  set  fire  to  the  fotest  to  guide 
our  stragglers  and  to  show  the  Oallas  that  the 
German  Emin  Pasha  expedition  had  arrived. 
...  In  front,  the  fine  river  enclosed  by  plan¬ 
tations  and  woods  ;  on  the  horizon,  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Kenia  ;  facing  us,  the  German 
flag  on  a  UfiypoU,  where  my  people  are  build¬ 
ing  the  first  station,  which  I  have  named 
‘  Von  der  Heydt  House,’  after  the  Treasurer 
of  our  Committee.  Our  enterprise  promises 
success.  Its  beneficent  effects  for  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  Africa  and  the  interests  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,”  etc. 

At  the  same  time  Tiedemann,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Peters,  throws  a  side  light,  in  a 
letter  from  that  place,  on  the  methods  in 
vogue  with  his  leader  and  himself  for  pro¬ 
moting  those  beneficent  effects  for  the 
civilization  of  Africa.'’  He  says  that 
**  the  sultan,  Hugo,  of  Oto  Bororuva,  who 
rules  over  an  extensive  country  and  many 
people,  was  at  first  unfriendly,  refused  to 
sell  corn,  and  forbade  our  crossing  the 
river.  Ovr  reply  wat  a  night  raid,  which 
had  a  far-reaching  effect,”  etc. 

The  treatment  which  the  Galla  chief  or 
“  Sultan  Hugo”  received  is  revealed  by 
Peters  himself  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  of 
October.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  Biitish  territory,  and  that  British  Hags 
had  been  given  to  the  chiefs,  with  the 
treaties  they  had  made.  Dr.  Peters  writes, 
and  his  approving  supporters  publish  to 
the  world,  the  following  regarding  the 
people  whom  he  knew  to  be  already  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  : — 

**  I  Kane  made  a  treaty  with  Hugo,  which 
practically  places  the  government  of  this  region 
in  my  hands,  and  renders  available  the  re- 
aonrees  of  this  fertile  sultanate.  Regarding 
this  treaty,  the  sultan  had  eontinuoue  disputes 
with  his  chi^s,  just  as  Bayyid  Barghash  some 
time  ago  dispute  with  his  chiefs  the  right  to 
make  treaties.  .  .  .  The  English  had  erected 
two  stations  here.  The  Galla  brought  me 
their  certificates  [treaty  certificates]  and  flags, 
tehich  they  burnt  b^ore  my  eyes.  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith, 
before  bis  flight,  bad  thrown  bis  loads  into  the 
second  station.  I  resolved  to  place  this  Eu¬ 
ropean  property  under  my  protection.” 

In  other  words,  after  causing  the  British 
flags  and  treaty  papers  to  Im  burnt.  Dr. 
Peters  appropriated  the  goods  which  the 
British  Company’s  officer  had  left  for  the 
use  of  the  station. 


June, 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  October  6,  an 
alarm  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Dr.  Peters,  with  thirty  picked 
men,  crossed  over  to  the  island,  on  which 
the  British  station  was  situated.  What 
followed  is  best  descril>ed  in  his  own 
words  : — 

**  When  after  forty-five  minutes’  march  we 
approached  the  houses  of  the  sultan,  we  heard 
a  loud  discussion  going  on.  I  at  once  entered 
the  ring  of  the  multitude.  A  spear  hit  my 
flag  bearer,  a  second  was  aimed  at  me.  I  de¬ 
sired  to  shoot  down  the  man  who  had  thrown 
it,  but  my  revolver  missed  fire.  A  second 
spear  I  escaped  narrowly.  I  then  gave  orders 
to  fire,  and  as  I  only  had  eight  men  near  me, 
we  fired  six  times.  .  .  .  When  my  askaris 
arrived,  all  had  been  decided.  We  fired  about 
fifty  bullets.  I  myself  fired  eight  times.  The 
Galla  bad  fled  in  ^1  directions.  To  my  great 
regret,  Saltan  Hugo  was  shot  in  the  belly.  I 
ordered  property  to  be  protected,  and  ordered 
the  houses  to  be  searched.  The  sultan’s  wives, 
as  also  some  elders,  1  carried  away  as  host¬ 
ages.”  Next  day  Dr.  Peters”  sent  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  requisition  com.  This  expedition 
returned  just  now  with  seven  boat-loads  of 
maize,  beans,  bananas,  and  tobacco.  Morally 
and  physically  we  were  in  a  state  of  self-de¬ 
fence.  I  am  building  intrenchments  against 
the  Somal,  who  may  be  coming  from  the  east. 
I  am  obliged  to  do  this,  as  the  breech  of  our 
gun  (a  machine-gun)  is  injured.  ...  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  start  at  the  end  of  the  week  for 
Kenia.” 

To  his  brother.  Dr.  Peters  writes  on 
the  same  day  : — 

”  Differences  have  unfortunately  led  to  a 
fight,  on  October  Gth,  in  which  the  Galla  sul¬ 
tan  received  a  mortal  wound.  I  am  now  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  country  here.  The  Gallas  have  been 
expelled,  and  all  villages,  the  harvest  of  the 
whole  year,  eleven  boats,  etc.,  have  become 
my  property.  .  .  .  To-morrow,  at  4  a.x.,  I 
sh^l  start  for  the  Galla  country,  five  hours 
from  here,  to  buy  sheep.  I  take  forty  men,  as 
a  conflict  is  possible.  Even  if  hundreds 
should  oppose  us  this  would  not  matter,  as 
we  have  guns,  and  they  have  only  bows  and 
arrows.” 

Such  are  the  methods  of  Dr.  Peters  for 
introducing  German  civilization  in  Biitish 
territory.  A  paper  recently  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soci¬ 
ety  in  London  gave  an  account  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  W.  Pigott  of  his  journey  up  the  Tana 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  and  shows 
how  friendly  the  natives  are  everywhere, 
and  how  desirous  they  are  of  having  ami¬ 
cable  relations  with  Europeans.  The  con¬ 
fidence  inspired  by  the  officers  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  rude  shock  from  the  unrestiained 
and  indiscriminate  plundering  and  shoot- 
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injf  of  the  (rerman  filibuster.  The  acts  of 
Peters,  in  establishing  stations  and  making 
treaties  within  British  territory,  in  plan* 
dering  and  shooting  natives  who  were 
under  British  protection,  in  appropriating 
the  goods  of  the  British  station,  and  in 
burning  or  causing  to  be  burnt  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  British  and  treaty  papers,  are  of 
a  character  for  which  an  account  will  have 
to  be  rendered.  They  were  not  the  acts 
of  an  irresponsible  adventurer  ;  they  were 
the  acts  of  a  well-known  man,  despatched 
to  Africa  on  a  distinct  mission,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  the  **  disavowal”  of  the 
German  Government,  was  assisted  by  the 
active  support  of  Major  Wissmann  and  the 
German  Consul-General  at  2^nzihar.  No¬ 
body  will  believe  that  the  expedition  of 
Dr.  Peters  was  other  than  a  movement 
executed  in  concert  with  Major  Wissmann 
for  the  ultimate  object  of  cutting  off  Brit¬ 
ish  influence  from  all  access  to  the  interior. 

The  report  that  Dr.  Peters  is  living  by 
plunder  at  Kavirondo  is  what  was  to  be 
expected,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  maintained  himself  and  his  party  by 
plunder  since  he  left  the  Upper  Tana. 

Accounts  appear  in  the  newspapers  al¬ 
most  daily  of  the  efforts  being  made  by 
Major  Wissmann  to  start  the  expedition 
to  the  lake  under  Emin  Pasha.  The  ob¬ 
jects  which  the  expedition  has  in  view 
must  be  urgent,  seeing  that  it  is  being  de¬ 
spatched  in  such  haste  at  the  most  unfa¬ 
vorable  season  of  the  year.  As  to  what 
they  are,  our  German  friends  themselves 
do  not  leave  us  in  doubt.  Simultaneously 
with  the  receipt  of  intelligence  by  Major 
Wissmann  of  the  arrival  of  his  colleague 
Peters  at  Kavirondo  (the  point  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  T.ake  at  which  the  two 
spheres  of  influence  meet),  operations  on 
the  coast  are  hastily  brought  to  an  end,  so 
as  to  enable  the  commissioner  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  his  resources  on  this  expedition. 
It  is  first  to  join  hands  with  Dr.  Peters, 
and  afterward,  with  his  co-operation,  to 
proceed  round  the  lake  by  the  south  and 
west,  establishing  German  influence  up  to 
Uganda,  and  doing  what  it  can  to  annex 
Emin’s  late  province  to  the  African  empire 
of  Germany.  It  has  several  difficulties  in 
its  way,  not  the  least  of  which  should  be 
the  firm  determination  of  Great  Britain 
that  German  enterprise  shall  confine  itself 
to  its  own  legitimate  sphere, — where,  it 
may  be  remarked,  there  is  already  suffi¬ 
cient  scope  for  all  the  colonizing  energies 


of  that  nation  daring  this  and  probably  the 
next  generation. 

IIow  unscrupulous  Germany  shows  her¬ 
self  in  her  regard  for  the  most  solemn 
treaties  is  manifest  from  what  has  gone 
before,  but  the  aim  of  Major  Wissmann 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  notorious  Tip- 
poo  Tib  is  calculated  to  place  that  country 
in  an  equivocal  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Christendom.  “  All  Powers,”  says  Arti¬ 
cle  6  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Conference 
of  Berlin,  ”  exercising  sovereign  rights  or 
influence  in  the  aforesaid  territories,  bind 
themselves  to  watch  over  the  preservation 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  to  care  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  their 
moral  and  material  well-being,  and  to  help 
in  suppressing  slavery,  and  especially  the 
slave  trade.”  The  character  of  Tippoo 
Tib  is  too  well  known  in  Europe  to  admit 
of  any  addition  to  the  general  abhorrence 
with  which  the  man  is  regarded  by  every 
friend  of  the  poor  African.  Nor  can 
there  be  much  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
kind  of  consideration  which  he  will  require 
for  his  assistance.  What  part  of  their  an¬ 
ticipated  domains  the  Germans  propose  to 
assign  to  Tippoo  Tib  in  return  for  his  al¬ 
liance  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  it  must 
be  a  territory  well  supplied  with  the  special 
merchandise  which  has  made  the  great 
slave-hunter’s  fortune.  The  German  alli¬ 
ance  with  Tippoo  may  be  left  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  the 
special  consideration  of  the  signatory  Pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Berlin  Act.  Great  Britain  can 
take  no  part  in  such  an  alliance  ;  and 
sooner  than  she  should  be  so  false  to  her 
traditions,  let  her  abandon  the  task  of 
creating  an  East  African  Empire. 

The  German  Government,  in  view  of  the 
alarm  and  suspicion  aroused  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  preparations  for  Emin  Pasha’s 
expedition,  has  once  more  ”  disavowed” 
any  intention  of  trespassing  on  the  British 
sphere.  We  regret,  however,  that  wo 
cannot  point  to  a  single  act  of  Germany 
or  the  Germans  in  East  Africa  calculated 
to  give  us  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
such  professions.  The  record  all  points 
the  other  way.  As  we  write,  a  report 
appears  in  the  newspapers  that  Germany 
is  endeavoring  to  acquire  the  interest  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  with  the  obvious  design  to 
establish  an  African  empire  extending 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  She  has, 
however,  inconvenient  rivals  to  deal  with 
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on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  and  some 
day  she  may  hud  that,  after  all,  the  game 
was  not  worth  the  candle.  But  matters 
being  as  they  are,  the  time  has  come  for 
fixing  finally,  in  a  manner  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  guarantee  against  future  misunder¬ 
standing,  the  territorial  limits  of  British 
and  German  interests  in  the  Lake  regions. 
As  already  pointed  out,  a  delimitation  in 
general  terms  is  embodied  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  two  Governments 
in  July  1887.  Germany,  as  Baron  von 
Plessen  laid  down,  was  to  have  a  free  band 
in  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  I^ake  and  to  the  east  of 
Ijakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  ;  and  the 
territories  north  of  this  were  recognized 
as  within  the  sphere  of  exclusive  British 
influence.  The  delimitation  seems  a  ju¬ 
diciously  chosen  one  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  as  it  avoids  the  anomaly  of  cut- 
ing  through  the  middle  of  tribal  districts 
by  separating  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  and 
the  subsidiary  kingdoms  south  of  them, 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  with  which 
they  have  neither  tribal  nor  political  afliin- 
ity.  Nevertheless,  more  »uo,  Germany 
makes  deliberate  arrangements  for  annex¬ 
ing  the  country  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  the  under¬ 
standing  of  July  1887  had  no  existence  or 
meaning.  A  “  colonial  politician  of  the 
first  authority”  recently  communicated  to 
a  German  newspaper  a  manifesto  which 
was  widely  reprinted  in  the  press  of  the 
empire,  and  which,  from  its  general  and 
cordial  acceptance,  may  be  taken  as  re¬ 
flecting  German  views  on  the  question  of 
East  African  extension.  The  substance 
of  this  declaration  of  policy  is  embodied 
in  the  following  extracts  from  it  : — 

“  If  we  are  to  remain  victors,  we  cannot 
make  too  much  haste  to  push  energetically 
forward.  The  Congo  State  to  the  west,  the 
Southern  Soudan  in  the  north— these  are  the 
boundaries  without  which  East  Africa  would 
have  hardly  any  lasting  economic  value  for 
us.  And,  as  already  said,  there  is  need  of 
urgency,  if  one  morning  we  are  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  news  that  the  English  have  fore¬ 
stalled  ns. " 

The  writer’s  anxiety  refers  to  those  re¬ 
gions  behind  the  British  sphere  which  the 
arrangement  of  July  1887  recognized  as 
being  reserved  exclusively  for  British  in¬ 
fluence. 


returning  with  treaties  having’relation  respec¬ 
tively  to  Uganda  and  Unyoro.  That  would 
be.  at  this  moment  especially,  a  great  service. 
Let  us  exclude  the  English,  but  let  us  not  be 
enclosed  by  them.” 

One  or  two  farther  press  extracts  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  intentions  of  Germany  behind 
the  British  sphere  will  repay  perusal. 

“  In  oflBcial  circles.”  says  the  "  Vossische 
Zeitung”  of  February  27th,  “  the  rumor  that 
Emin  Pasha  is  going  to  return  to  Wadelai,  and 
with  German  help  to  acquire  the  province  and 
to  make  it  over  to  the  Germans,  is  not  believed. 
Wadelai  is  considered  to  lie  within  the  Eng. 
lish  sphere  of  interest,  and  the  personages  in 
Berlin  who  direct  affairs  were  last  year  not 
inclined  to  concur  in  the  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Hchweinfurth  that  Germany  should  endeavor 
to  annex  the  Equatorial  Provinces.  .  .  .  The 
view  that  England  possesses  better  claims  to 
the  Equatorial  Provinces  than  Germany  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Germans  in  East 
Africa.  Prtert' n  erpfdilion  was  sent  out  mlirriy 
to  operate  against  English  interests  in  that  region. 

.  .  .  Forming  part  of  the  country  east  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  are  the  two  negro  kingdoms  of 
Uganda  and  Unyoro,  which  are  important  for 
the  German  coast,  as  caravans  must  pass 
through  them  from  the  interior” — 

that  is,  caravans  from  the  Equatorial  Prov¬ 
inces,  assuming  the  German  coast  to  be 
their  objective  direction.  It  need  not  be 
pointed  nut,  to  any  person  with  the  slight¬ 
est  knowledge  of  the  map  of  Africa,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  Unyoro  and  Uganda  lie 
l>etween  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza 
Ijikes,  entirely  within  the  sphere  assigned 
by  Baron  von  Plessen  to  British  influence, 
and  some  hundreds  nf  miles  north  of  the 
northernmost  point  of  I..ake  Tanganyika. 

On  the  same  date  the  Berlin  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  “  St.  Petersburg  Zeitung” 
wrote  regarding  Emin  Pasha’s  employ¬ 
ment  : — 

'*  When  Major  Liebert,  with  a  large  staff, 
left  for  Zanzibar  not  very  long  ago,  it  was 
stated  in  colonial  circles  with  some  certainty, 
although  somewhat  secretly,  that  Major  Lie¬ 
bert  was  not  only  sent  out  to  see  what  the  Im- 

erial  Commissioner,  Wissmann,  had  done, 

ut  that  be  had  received  the  still  more  im¬ 
portant  mission  of  communicating,  on  behalf 
of  the  Emperor  William,  witli  Emin  Pasha, 
who  was  said  to  be  anxious,  with  German  help, 
to  fetch  his  ivory  which  had  been  left  behind, 
and  to  establish  a  German  protectorate  over 
his  former  province.  Now  we  receive,  by  way 
of  London,  a  confirmation  of  these  rumors,  in 
which  it  is  reported  that  Emin  had  declined 
the  offer  of  the  Khedive  to  appoint  him  as 
Governor  of  the  Eastern  Soudan  at  Suakim, 


because  of  his  negotiations  with  the  German 
”  It  is  to  be  wished,”  be  adds,  ”  that  Peters,  Government  regarding  the  outfit  of  an  expe- 
wbo  is,  we  hope,  still  alive,  will  surprise  us  by  dition  preparatory  to  his  return  to  WadelaL” 


1800. 
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The  correspondent  remarks  that  he  thinks 
the  information  is  only  an  echo  of  the 
rumors  which  had  been  current  in  Berlin 
for  weeks.  It  was  thought  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  be  assured  whether  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  King  Mwanga’’  (of  Uganda)  would 
co-operate  with  them,  and  there  was — 

**  A  strong  desire  to  secure  Emin  for  German 
undertakings  in  East  Africa,  and  with  bis  help 
to  unite  the  back  country  [/finteriand  ]  with 
the  German  coast  zone.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chance  of  se¬ 
curing  large  rotes  for  new  colonial  enterprises 
is  an  extremely  remote  one,  with  the  Reich¬ 
stag  constituted  like  the  one  that  has  just  been 
elected.  Perhaps  the  Crown  itself  will  gire 
financial  help,  although  already  it  has  shared 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  marks  in  Dr. 
Peters's  settlement.” 

In  view  of  the  undisguised  designs  of 
Germany  in  the  interior,  England  ought 
to  take  immediate  steps  for  protecting  her 
rights.  Africa  is  large  enough  for  the 
Germans  and  English  to  work  in  harmony, 
but  as  the  fonner  do  not  share  this  opin¬ 
ion,  we  must  act  accordingly.  In  the 
first  place,  the  delimitation  of  the  spheres 
westward  must  be  laid  down  with  incon¬ 
testable  precision  and  without  delay,  on 
the  lines  indicated  in  the  correspondence 
of  1887.  That  is,  the  Germans  will  have 
to  restrict  their  sphere  of  influence  to  “  the 
territories  south  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
Lake.”  Lord  Salisbury  has  given  Ger¬ 
many  many  proofs  in  East  Africa  of  bis 
desire  to  act  in  harmony  with  her — so 
many  indeed,  and  some  so  striking,  that 
a  friendly  feeling  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  weakness.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  make  further  demonstrations  of  the 


pany,  it  remains  of  course  for  the  Com¬ 
pany  itself  to  justify  the  position  which  it 
occupies.  Strongly  supported  as  it  is  by 
capital  and  influence,  and  by  the  zeal  of 
its  ofiicials,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to 
consider  as  inferior  to  that  of  Germans,  it 
ought  to  be  able  to  face  even  such  adverse 
circumstances  as  those  which  it  has  had 
at  the  outset  to  encounter.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  Company  is  doing  all  that  it 
can  to  tight  its  way,  but  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  its  achievements  have  not  yet 
been  so  remarkable  as  to  excite  enthusiasm 
at  homo.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
the  Government  is  to  carve  out  its  paths 
for  it,  or  to  secure  for  it  the  reversion  of 
further  spheres  of  enterprise  until  satisfied 
that  it  is  making  the  most  of  its  present 
concessions.  As  before  pointed  out,  Ger¬ 
many  now  enjoys,  without  having  made 
compensation  or  acknowledgment,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  travels  of  our  explorers,  the 
labors  of  our  missionaries,  the  expenditure 
of  our  philanthropists,  the  commercial  en- 
terpri.se  of  our  fellow  subjects  ;  she  also 
claims,  on  the  same  terms,  the  well-known 
‘‘  Stevenson  Road”  from  Nyassa  to  Tan¬ 
ganyika, — a  grand  public  work,  built  by 
Scotch  philanthropists  with  Scotch  money 
and  Scotch  muscle.  The  design  of  our 
frien  Js  to  confine  us  to  the  coast  is  one 
which  they  are  so  little  likely  to  realize, 
that  they  would  be  wiser  to  address  their 
energies  to  their  legitimate  work.  If  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  is 
worth  anything  to  Germany  in  her  colonial 
enterprises,  she  had  better  recognize  the 
fact  at  once  that  neither  the  British  public 
nor  the  British  Government  will  bear  with 


kind,  nor  are  we  likely  to  put  up  with  the 
execution  of  any  of  those  schemes  of  an¬ 
nexation  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza  to  which 
German  energies  are  at  present  so  actively 
addressed.  We  have  no  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  British  East  Africa  Com¬ 
pany  may  be  doing  to  secure  its  rights, 
but  its  responsibilities  are  very  clear,  and 
it  will  be  expected  to  show  adequate 
promptness  and  vigor  in  acting  up  to 
them.  Arduous  and  harassing  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  task  undoubtedly  is,  in  the  une¬ 
qual  contest  which  it  is  compelled  to  wage 


any  more  of  the  high-handed  “  filibuster¬ 
ing”  kind  of  policy  which  has  been  di¬ 
rected  against  British  interests  in  Africa 
for  the  past  eighteen  months.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Berlin 
Governineut,  while  it  must  still  be  held 
directly  responsible  for  the  aggressions  of 
its  officers,  may  to  some  extent  be  having 
its  hands  forced  by  its  representatives  on 
the  spot.  The  excessive  zeal  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  German  officials  have,  on  several 
occasions,  been  pressed  so  far  as  to  allow 
their  Government  no  choice  between  sup- 


for  British  interests  against  the  unscrupu-  porting  and  repudiating  their  action — the 
lous  officials  and  agents  of  a  Power  which  latter  always  an  ungrateful  task.  But  the 
backs  them  with  its  public  resources.  German  emperor  has  not  far  to  look  for  a 
While  the  sympathies  of  the  British  pub-  warning  of  the  discredit  which  the  mis- 
lic  and  the  support  of  the  Government  will  chievous  activity  of  his  officials  in  East 


undoubtedly  follow  the  East  African  Com-  Africa  is  calculated  to  bring  upon  hisGoV' 
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eminent.  The  Germans  at  Zanzibar  are 
practically  plajing  the  same  game  as  the 
Knssian  oflicers  played  in  Central  Asia, 
with  the  result  that  the  good  faith  of  Rus¬ 
sia  fell  to  a  lower  discount  than  the  parch¬ 
ment  which  pledged  it.  The  Emperor 
William,  who  seems  disposed  to  rule  with 


a  firm  hand  in  all  other  spheres  of  his  in¬ 
fluence,  will  best  consult  his  own  credit 
by  not  allowing  himself  to  relax  his  au¬ 
thority  over  those  of  his  subjects  who  in 
East  Africa  are  now  attracting  unfavorable 
attention  throughout  Europe  and  the  East. 
— BlacktDood'n  Magazine, 


TALKS  WITH  TBELAWNY. 

BT  KICHARD  KDOCUMBK. 


Fiftt-thrik  years  after  the  curtain  bad 
fallen  on  Edward  Trelawny  in  Mrs.  Julian 
Marshall’s  fascinating  “  Life  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Shilley,”  I  was  introduced  to 
that  extraordinary  man.  I  never  met  any 
one  with  a  more  decided  objection  to  be¬ 
ing  “  inteniewed,”  and  I  should  never 
have  known  him,  never  have  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  had  he  not  chosen  to  regard 
me  in  the  light  of  an  enthusiast. 

Trelawny,  as  most  people  are  by  this 
time  aware,  had  been  enthusiastic  in  his 
oath,  and  had  a  decided  liking  for  a 
indred  weakness. 

When  I  first  met  him,  in  1875,  he  was 
a  splendid  type  of  vigorous  and  intellect- 
nal  old  age.  His  mind  was  clear,  and  bis 
memory  astounding.  As  he  stood  before 
me  and  extended  the  hand  that  drew 
Shelley’s  heart  from  out  the  burning,  I 
felt  as  though  drawn  by  some  mysterious 
agency  backward  through  the  mists  of 
Time,  toward  those  immortal  poets  who 
once  were  proud  to  call  this  man  their  friend. 
Trelawny’s  rough,  unstudied  manners,  and 
his  strong,  unmodulated  voice,  were  not 
unpleasing.  It  was  the  manner  that  had 
impressed  Byron,  and  the  voice  that  had 
delighted  the  Shelleys.  As  I  glanced  at 
Trelawny,  I  thought  that  Mary’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him,  in  February  1822,  had  lost 
but  little  force  through  the  stress  of  time. 
Surely  fifty-three  years  had  never  laid  a 
lighter  band  on  any  human  frame.  His 
intellect  appeared  to  be  as  keen  as  that  of 
most  men  of  sixty,  and  I  afterward  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  persisted  in  a  course  of  read¬ 
ing  which  would  have  been  trying  to  most 
men  of  his  age.  I  was  much  struck  by 
his  eves.  There  was  a  steady  fire  in  them 
which,  figuratively  speaking,  would  al¬ 
most  have  gazed  an  eagle  blind.  Though 
he  stooped  a  little,  he  was  a  man  of  co¬ 
lossal  proportions,  and  his  movements  de¬ 


noted  great  physical  force  and  energy, 
which  was  the  more  surprising  after  all 
that  be  had  suffered  in  bis  youth.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  reader  of  this  paper 
is  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall’s 
Life  of  Mary  Shelley,  a  work  which  brings 
Trelawny  vividly  before  us. 

After  a  close  and  steady  friendship  of 
fifteen  years,  Trelawny,  early  in  1837, 
disappears  from  the  Life  of  Mary  Shelley. 
Whether  they  ever  met  after  that  date  is 
uncertain.  We  may,  I  think,  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  coolness  sprang  up  between 
them,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that 
Trelawny  had,  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  candor,  reproached  Mary  Shelley  for 
declining  to  write  a  life  of  Godwin.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  last  letter  which  Mary 
Shelley  wrote  to  Trelawny  was  dated  27th 
January,  1837.  There  is  a  remarkable 
sentence  in  that  letter,  which  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  given  great  offence  : 

'*  One  thing  I  will  add — if  I  have  ever  found 
kindness,  it  has  not  been  from  Liberals  ;  to 
disengage  myself  from  them  was  the  first  act 
of  my  freedom.  The  consequence  was  that  1 
gain^  peace  and  civil  usage,  which  they  de¬ 
nied  me  ;  more  I  do  not  ask  ;  of  Fate  I  only 
ask  a  grave.” 

When  we  consider  who  wrote  those 
words,  and  to  whom  they  were  written, 
they  read  like  an  avowal  of  heresy  and 
ingratitude.  For  Shelley’s  widow  to  tell 
Trelawny  that  if  ever  she  experienced  kind¬ 
ness  it  was  not  at  the  hands  of  Liberals 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  insulting.  Tre¬ 
lawny  was  proud  of  being  a  Liberal  in  pol¬ 
itics  ;  and,  with  all  bis  faults  of  manner 
and  temper,  he  had  made  enormous  sacri¬ 
fices  for  Mary’s  sake.  He  did  notask  for 
gratitude,  but  at  least  he  did  not  merit  re¬ 
proach.  Perhaps  Trelawny  never  forgave 
these  words — be  certainly  never  forgot 
them. 
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I  remember  one  evening,  while  we  were 
examining  the  portrait  of  Jane  Clairmont, 
which  hung  on  the  left  of  the  fireplace  in 
his  room,  he  pointed  to  a  semblance  of 
Mary  Shelley  which  hung  on  the  other 
side,  and  said  :  “  She  was  good,  hut  nar* 
row-minded  and  jealous.”  These  words 
surprised  me,  hut  by  the  light  of  Mrs, 
MarshaH’s  book  I  think  1  understand  him 
now.  Godwin's  daughter  and  Shelley’s 
wife  must  indeed  have  undergone  a  change 
if  she  could  bring  herself  to  speak  dispar¬ 
agingly  of  Liberalism.  Trclawny  may 
have  provoked  her  by  insinuating  that  in 
not  writing  a  life  of  her  father  she  was 
guilty  of  a  moral  cowardice,  but  Mary 
Shelley  should  have  discounted  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  reproaches,  and  have  patient¬ 
ly  borne  the  savage  humor  and  outspoken 
frankness  of  the  man  whose  good  heart 
had  never  failed  her. 

Of  Miss  Clairmont  Trelawny  seldom 
spoke.  It  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  honor 
with  him  to  keep  her  name  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  But  the  nccessitv  for  silence  has 
passed  with  the  propriety  of  it.  Jane 
Clairmont’ 8  name  lias  now  become  public 
property,  and  we  feel  we  know  her  almost 
as  well  as  though  we  had  seen  her  in  the 
heyday  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  I  have 
looked  carefully  through  my  notes  of  con¬ 
versations  with  Trclawny,  and  find  but  one 
mention  of  “  Clare,”  Trelawny  told  me 
that  he  had  recently  received  a  letter  from 
her,  and  added  :  ”  She  is  always  bother¬ 
ing  about  something  or  another  ;  but,  poor 
woman,  she  is  very  infirm.” 

Although  when  I  first  met  Trelawny, 
Shelley  had  been  dead  fifty-three  years, 
Byron  fifty-one  years,  Mary  Shelley 
twenty-four  years,  and  the  Contessa  Guic- 
cioli  two  years,  there  were  yet  living  a  few 
persons  whose  name8'*must  forever  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  those  of  Shelley  and  Byron. 
Trelawny,  though  a  striking  figure,  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  which  1  am  writing, 
stand  alone.  At  Constantinople  lived 
Julius  Miliingen,  the  doctor  who  witnessed 
Bvron’s  death  ;  at  Turin  lived  Iloppner, 
who  was  British  Consul  at  Venice  in 
Byron’s  time  ;  at  Worthing  lived  Giovan¬ 
ni  Battista  Falcieri,  better  known  as 
“  Tita”  the  Gondolier  ;  at  Florence  lived 
Clare  Clairmont  ;  and  in  Greece  still  lin¬ 
gered  the  beauteous  ”  Maid  of  Athens,” 
who  inspired  one  of  the  best-known  son¬ 
nets  in  our  language.  Five  years  later  all 
were  dead,  aud  Edward  Trelawny  became 


the  last  survivor  of  that  remarkable  Pisan 
circle,  whose  sayings  and  doings  will  be 
remembered  so  long  as  the  lives  of  distin¬ 
guished  poets  are  interesting  to  mankind. 

In  presenting  to  the  reader  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  my  notes  of  conversations  with 
this  extraordinary  man,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  render  some  justice  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Harriet  Shelley.  It  is  not  imma¬ 
terial  to  the  value  of  evidence  to  point  out 
that  the  tide  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
Harriet  Shelley  did  not  set  in  until  Tre¬ 
lawny  had  been  dead  five  years.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  these  ba-selcss  calumnies  could 
never  have  been  made  during  his  lifetime. 
The  first  disparaging  note  was  sounded  by 
Professor  Dowden,  and  was  suggested  by 
Boscombe  Manor,  the  home  of  the  poet’s 
son.  Professor  Dowden  says  : 

“  Harriet  Shelley’s  life,  apart  from  that  of 
Shelley,  forms  no  portion  of  the  story  told  in 
these  volnmes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
wandered  from  the  ways  of  upright  living  ; 
how  far  she  wandered  we  need  not  inquire.'  ’ 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  biographical  literature  a  broader 
evasion  of  the  clear  lines  of  historic  truth 
than  these  cruel  words  afford.  That  Har¬ 
riet’s  life  apart  from  Shelley  should  form 
no  portion  of  the  story  told  in  Professor 
Dowden’s  volumes,  we  can  understand. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  ”  there  is  no 
doubt  she  wandered  from  the  ways  of  up¬ 
right  living,”  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  forsaken  wife  bad  been  false  to  her 
marriage  vow.  Nothing,  I  believe,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  charge  as 
it  stands  is  ambiguous,  for  tbe  simple 
reason  that  no  evidence  whatever  has  ever 
been  produced  against  Harriet  Shelley  to 
justify  the  libel.  But  when  Professor 
Dowden  tells  us  that  ”  no  act  of  Shelley’s 
during  the  two  years  that  preceded  her 
death  tended  to  cause  the  rash  act  which 
brought  her  life  to  its  close,”  we  are 
prompted  to  inquire  whether  desertion  by 
Shelley  was  not  in  itself  an  act  of  cruelty  ? 
It  is  with  intent  to  justify  Shelley’s  heart¬ 
less  conduct  that  the  Boscombe  clique  are 
laboring,  by  fair  means  and  by  foul,  to 
destroy  tbe  fair  fame  of  his  first  wife, 
hoping  in  the  long  run  to  convince  the 
world  that  Harriet  was  unworthy  to  be 
loved.  We  owe  a  great  deal  of  all  this 
to  that  consummate  poseur  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hogg,  who  got  muddled  between  his 
liking  for  Harriet  Shelley  and  his  affection 
for  her  husband.  On  the  subject  of  Har- 
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riet  Shelley,  Hogg’s  evidence  is  of  little 
value.  He  once  told  Trelawny  that  she 
was  innocent,  and  Trelawny  believed  him. 
It  matters  littio  whether,  in  his  dotage, 
this  garrulous  personage,  under  the  genial 
rays  of  Boscombe,  changed  his  wavering 
mind. 

During  a  conversation  which  I  held 
with  Trelawny  in  July,  1875,  I  happened 
to  ask  him  whether  he  knew  anything  as 
to  the  character  of  Shelley’s  first  wife.  I 
give  bis  answer  in  the  words  which  I  wrote 
down  shortly  afterward  :  ”  Harriet  was 
pure,  lofty,  and  noble.  Lady  Shelley 
wishes  to  glorify  Shelley  at  the  expense  of 
Harriet,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  pre¬ 
served  these  papers.” 

While  speaking  he  drew  some  docu¬ 
ments  out  of  a  box  and  held  them  up.  I 
asked  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  pub¬ 
lish  them  f  lie  replied:  “No.  The  less 
one  has  to  do  with  the  private  character 
of  a  man  like  Shelley,  the  better.  He 
should  be  judged  by  his  works.  Harriet 
was  pure  and  good — arid  I  love  fair  play. 
She  shall  not  be  abused.  If  Lady  Shelley 
publishes  anything  against  Harriet,  I  will 
speak.” 

I  asked  whether  he  knew  the  immediate 
cause  of  her  suicide.  He  turned  bis  eagle 
eyes  upon  me,  as  though  to  find  out 
whether  I  was  trying  to  “pump  him,” 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  said  :  “  She  was 
all  feeling — lofty  and  high  toned.  The 
accumulation  of  her  troubles  so  bitterly 
affected  her  that  she  sought  relief  in 
death.” 

Our  talk  turned  to  other  matters — 
Byron’s  lameness,  the  Bolivar,  the  squab¬ 
ble  at  the  Pisan  gateway,  I^eigh  Hunt,  etc. ; 
and  after  a  time  Trelawny  himself  revert¬ 
ed  to  the  subject  of  Harriet  Shelley. 
These  were  his  words  : 

“  I  hear  that  Lady  Shelley  tells  her 
fiiends  that  she  is  only  waiting  for  the 
death  of  the  poet’s  sisters  to  publish  a 
great  many  letters  and  other  matters  about 
Shelley.  This  is  nonsense.  She  has  got 
nothing  at  Boscombe  of  any  value.  She 
seeks  to  glorify  Shelley  at  the  expense  of 
Harriet,  but,  by  G — d,  while  /  live  I  will 
defend  her.  I  don’t  mean  to  publish  any¬ 
thing  more  about  Byron  or  Shelley  unless 
I  am  driven  to  it.  Letijady  Shelley  leave 
the  memory  of  Harriet  Shelley  alone.” 

If  anything  further  was  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  I  have  no  note  of  it  But  I  think 
the  extracts  given  are  sufficient  to  show 


what  view  Trelawny  took  of  this  painful 
subject  Recent  revelations  in  America 
seem  to  bear  out  Trelawny’s  statement, 
and  go  far  to  prove  that  Shelley’s  first  wife 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
But,  be  the  truth  what  it  may,  it  is  surely 
a  monstrous  perversion  of  the  moral  code 
to  blacken  the  character  of  a  deserted  wife 
in  order  to  justify  a  husband’s  wrongdo¬ 
ing.  And  that  is  the  intention  of  Sbel- 
leyan  apologists.  It  is  now  pretended  by 
these  persons  that  Shelley’s  conduct  in 
deserting  Harriet  and  living  with  Mary 
Godwin  was  the  natural  result  of  Harriet’s 
unfaithfulness.  Against  that  view  of  the 
case  it  is  the  duty  of  ail  right-minded  per¬ 
sons  to  protest.  In  that  one  act  of  Shel¬ 
ley  lies  the  darkest  blot  on  his  immortal 
fame,  and  no  one  was  more  sensible  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  conduct  and  its  direful  re¬ 
sults  than  Shelley  himself. 

Trelawny,  who  knew  him  and  who  loved 
him — Trelawny,  who  knew  and  loved  Mary 
Shelley,  was  about  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  take  the  part  of  a  woman  who 
bad  wronged  his  friend,  unless  he  had 
good  reasons  to  know  that  she  had  been 
grossly  injured.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that 
Trelawny  was  ignorant  of  all  the  known 
circumstances,  for  he  had  certainly  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Shelley’s  domestic  concerns 
than  any  one  now  living.  Had  it  not 
been  fur  circumstances  to  which  I  am  not 
at  present  at  liberty  to  refer,  the  papers 
Trelawny  bequeathed  to  his  daughter 
would  long  since  have  been  published  in 
vindication  of  Harriet  Shelley’s  fame. 
Meanwhile,  and  in  the  absence  of  proof 
positive  against  her,  it  would  be  well  that 
her  detractors  should  either  prove  their 
accusations  against  that  innocent  and  un¬ 
happy  woman,  or  abandon  the  attack.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  in  support  of  the  charge,  and 
from  documents  which  have  appeared 
there  will  be  found  a  far  stronger  case  in 
favor  of  her  innocence  than  against  it. 
It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  writer 
of  a  Life  of  Mary  Shelley  should  touch 
upon  the  various  incidents  connected  with 
the  poet’s  first  marriage  ;  but  the  task  is 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  had  a  veil  been  drawn 
over  the  one  incident  in  the  poet’s  life 
which  his  ardent  admirers  would  most 
willingly  forget.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  discus.sion  of 
this  painful  subject  Harriet’s  unfaith- 
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fulness,  even  if  proved,  would  not  justify 
Shelley’s  conduct  in  living  openly  with 
Mary  Godwin  during  his  wife’s  lifetime — 
and  that  justihcatinn  seems  to  be  the  one 
uint  which  Shelley’s  admirers  have  la- 
ored  so  hard  to  attain.  That  they  should 
have  succeeded  in  blackening  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  an  innocent  woman  without  render¬ 
ing  the  smallest  service  to  Shelley  is  one 
of  those  blunders  which  every  one  must 
deplore. 

Mrs.  Marshall’s  “  Life  of  Mary  Shelley” 
is  in  itself  a  noble  monument  to  the 
daughter  of  Godwin,  and  1  would  willing¬ 
ly  have  remained  silent,  and  have  allowed 
the  book  to  pass  as  one  of  the  best  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  I 
not  felt  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  protest, 
in  Trelawny’s  name,  against  a  too  ready 
acceptance  of  one  of  the  few  statements 
in  that  work  which  mars  its  impartiality. 
That  Byron,  as  a  man,  should  havesuffeied 
by  the  publication  of  Boscombe  Papers 
might,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been 
expected.  Byron’s  conduct  toward  Clare 
Clsirmont  cannot  be  excused.  It  would 
be  madness  to  attempt  it.  Byron’s  cruel¬ 
ty  in  withholding  Mary  Shelley’s  letter  to 
Mrs.  Iloppner,  and  thereby  allowing  the 
basest  calumny  to  lie  unanswered,  is  one 
of  those  acts  which  deserve  the  reproba¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  Byron  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
libel,  and  that  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
avow  it.  That  he  cordially  detested  Clare 
Clairniont  is  ceitain,  and  that  he  wished 
to  justify  his  silence  to  all  her  appeals  is 
probable,  but  that  he  should  have  denied 
Shelley  the  means  of  repelling  an  accusa¬ 
tion  so  foul,  is  a  mystery  indeed.  Byron 
was  terribly  worried  by  Clare  Clairmont, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  statement 
that  he  treated  his  natural  daughter  un¬ 
kindly.  If  he  was  brusque  and  unman¬ 
nerly  toward  the  mother,  he  acted  accord¬ 
ing  to  bis  lights  in  the  interests  of  her 
child.  The  insinuation  that  Byron  intend¬ 
ed  to  abandon  Allegra  is  absolute  non¬ 
sense.  lie  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
child,  and  felt  her  death  acutely.  Al¬ 
though  Byron  has  been  so  roughly  han¬ 
dled  by  recent  biographers,  and  though  his 
fame  has  suffered  considerably  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  certain  weaknesses,  be  has  on 
the  whole  come  out  of  the  ordeal  better 
than  his  contemporaries  could  have  sup¬ 
posed  possible.  That  he  had  his  vices  no 
one  will  deny,  but  be  bad  an  affectionate 


disposition  and  a  kind  heart.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mary  Shelley  at  the  time  of  her 
bereavement  has  been  recognized  by  Mary 
herself  ;  and  if  at  the  last  moment  he 
withheld  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he 
had  promised  her,  this  untoward  and  im¬ 
petuous  act  was  due,  not  to  his  own  want 
of  sympathy  or  generosity,  but  to  the  in¬ 
solent  demeanor  of  that  peculiarly  tactless 
man  Leigh  llur^t,  who,  without  the  shadow 
of  justification,  and  by  way  of  pleading 
Mary’s  cause,  told  Byron  that  he  need  not 
make  such  a  fuss  about  lending  her  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  to  pay  her  journey  to^^England, 
since  he  owed  her  one  thousand  pounds  ! 

When  we  take  Byron’s  temper,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  personal  antipathy  to  I^eigh 
Uunt,  into  consideration,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  result  of  this  strange 
pleading.  Byron,  highly  indignant  at 
Hunt’s  insolence,  refused  to  hold  any  fur¬ 
ther  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  turn¬ 
ed  bis  back  on  the  whole  business.  It 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  contended  that 
Byron  was  justified  in  withholding  the 
loan.  Most  men  would  have  put  up  with 
Hunt’s  insolence,  for  the  sake  of  the  help¬ 
less  widow  of  his  friend  Shelley.  But 
Byron’s  quick  resentment  was  part  and 
parcel  of  his  character,  and  he  was  goad¬ 
ed  into  a  course  of  conduct,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  ashamed,  by  the  gratui¬ 
tous  insolence  of  a  man  who  was  largely 
in  his  debt.  Much  has  been  written  about 
Byron’s  avarice,  or,  as  Trelawny  called  it, 
”  a  love  of  hoarding.”  I  wished  to 
gather  some  facts  on  this  point,  and  asked 
Trelawny  if  Byron  was  generous. 

”  Certainly  not.  In  his  youth  he  spent 
more  than  he  ought,  but  in  latter  years  he 
was  avaricious.  Byron  always  paraded 
his  generosity — Shelley  always  gave  in 
secret.  Byron  confessed  (and  I  had  only 
£500  a  year,  while  he  had  £4500)  that 
he  was  in  my  debt  and  that  he  must  set¬ 
tle.  But  I  always  turned  it  off.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  saved  £1500  out  of  one 
year’s  income.  Shelley  had  £1000  a  year, 
and  gave  away  £500  every  year. 

Of  Mary  Shelley’s  mental  faculties  Tre¬ 
lawny  spoke  thus  :  ”  Her  mind  was  noth¬ 
ing  particular.  She  was  not  worthy  of 
Shelley.  Her  father  taught  her  a  good 
deal,  and  Shelley  the  rest.” 

I  said  that  the  ”  Shelley  Memorials,” 
'  a  book  edited  by  Lady  Shelley,  gave  the 
world  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  charac¬ 
ter.  To  my  surprise,  Trelawny  rose  from 
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his  chair  and  made  a  qnick  movement 
toward  me.  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  in 
a  savage  tone  exclaimed  :  They  are  all 
false.”  I  waited  for  some  further  expla¬ 
nation,  for  I  did  not  understand  his  mean¬ 
ing.  At  last  he  said  :  The  letters  pub¬ 
lished  in  those  memoirs  are  hers  (Mary 
Shelley’s)  ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is  all  fic¬ 
tion.” 

A  well-known  English  authoress  was  at 
that  time  trying  to  find  a  publisher  for  a 
book  which  she  had  compiled  on  Byron. 

Trelawny  said  :  ‘‘ - told  me  about  it ; 

he  assures  me  it  is  harmless,  that  it  will 
do  Byron  no  harm  whatever.” 

I  asked  him  whether  the  writer  pos¬ 
sessed  any  authentic  documents. 

‘‘  Yes,  some.  But  none  of  any  impor¬ 
tance.  - bearged  me  to  see  her,  but  I 

refused.  She  shall  not  put  a  lot  of  lies  in 
her  book  and  say  I  told  them.” 

Speaking  of  Byron’s  portraits,  he  said  : 
“  There  is  but  one  good  likeness  of  Byron, 
and  that  is  the  work  of  Thorwaldsen.  A 
statue  should,  when  possible,  resemble  the 
original  that  it  is  erected  to.  Byron’s 
sister,  his  wife,  Hobhouse,  Kinnaird, 
Harness,  and  myself,  all  considered  the 
bust  by  Thorwaldsen  was  the  best  in  ex¬ 
istence  of  Byron.  The  portraits  by  Phil¬ 
lips  and  others  were  unlike  him,  both  in 
drawing  and  expression.  Byron  himself 
thought  they  were  caricatures.  The  min¬ 
iature  by  Holmes  that  you  have  of  mine, 
his  sister  thought  very  like  ;  but  she  con¬ 
sidered  that  no  artist  of  his  time  could  do 
justice  to  his  expressive  face.  I  was  with 
Lady  Byron  when  the  statue  by  Thorwald¬ 
sen  was  unpacked.  Lady  Byron’s  cold 
nature  warmed  at  the  sight  of  it.  Impet¬ 
uosity  got  the  better  of  her  for  once,  as 
she  exclaimed  :  *  How  like  my  dear 

Byron  !  only  not  half  beautiful  enough 
for  him.’  Miss  Leigh  could  find  but  one 
fault  in  it :  the  lobe  of  the  ear  did  not  lie 
close  enough  to  the  cheek,  which  was  one 
of  Byron’s  facial  peculiariiies.  ” 

Speaking  of  the  affray  at  the  Pisan 
gateway,  Trelawny  told  me  that  a  blind 
beggar,  sympathizing  with  the  Inglesi  in 
their  quarrel  with  Tuscan  soldiers,  stole 
up  to  him  and  placed  a  dagger  in  his 
hand,  saying,  ‘‘  You  may  have  need  of 
this.”  This  dagger  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Trelawny’s  daughter. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  Byron,  I 
asked  Trelawny  whether  Byron  boasted  of 
his  vices  in  ordinary  conversation. 


“  When  with  me,  alone,  never.  Our 
conversation  was  generally  about  Shelley. 
When  others  were  present  he  tried  to 
shock  them,  and  tried  to  blacken  his  own 
character.  But  he  had  few  vices,  and 
none  of  those  he  most  vaunted.  He  could 
not  indulge  in  vicious  living  ;  he  had  not 
the  strength.” 

I  reminded  him  of  Lady  Blessington’s 
remarks  on  Byron’s  personal  appearance, 
and  asked  him  whether  the  description 
petite  was  correct.  ‘‘  Certainly  not.  He 
had  a  large  chest,  and  was  a  good-sized 
man.” 

Trelawny  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Byron’s 
proficiency  in  the  noble  art  of  self-defence. 
”  His  boxing  was  all  humbug.  He  liked 
to  talk  about  it,  but  it  was  ail  talk.” 

I  reminded  him  that  he  took  lessons 
from  “  Gentleman  Jackson.” 

‘‘  Yes,  1  know  :  but  he  could  noietand, 
I  tell  ye  !  he  had  to  lean  against  some¬ 
thing.  I’ve  boxed  with  him  often,  and 
have  always  been  afraid  of  killing  him. 
He  has  shown  me  some  of  the  marks  I 
have  left  on  his  arm  after  an  encounter. 
He  had  no  stamina  ;  it  was  all  energy.  If 
I  were  to  say  to  him,  ‘  1  have  a  horse  I 
should  like  you  to  look  at,’  he  would 
jump  up  so  [here  Trelawny  jumped  up  and 
took  two  strides],  and  would  then  sit 
down — his  lameness  making  itself  felt — 
and  say,  ’  I  will  look  at  your  horse  when 
1  go  out.’  His  walking  was  a  sad  per¬ 
formance.  He  would  walk  two  or  per¬ 
haps  three  hundred  yards,  when  the  sweat 
would  stand  out  on  his  brow,  and  he  would 
gladly  sit  down.” 

In  speaking  of  the  Contessa  Guiccioli, 
Trelawny  said  :  **  She  had  but  one  fault — 
vanity.  Her  love  for  Byron  was  buoyed 
up  by  vanity.” 

I  asked  him  on  another  occasion  whether 
he  could  account  for  the  strong  feeling  that 
existed  against  Byron  during  bis  lifetime. 

‘‘  There  was  no  feeling  igainst  Byron 
— against  Shelley  plenty,  against  Byron 
none.  Shelley  was  simply  without  vice 
of  any  kind.  Byron’s  attack  against  cant 
was  mainly  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Shelley  was  treated.  He  said  to 
me  one  day  :  ‘  Look  how  the  groundlings 
attack  Shelley.  He  is  better  than  any 
one.’  I  said  :  ‘  Would  you  defend  him  f  ’ 
and  he  answered  :  '  Shelley  requires  no 
defender.  I  write  for  the  “  groundlings,” 
Shelley  writes  for  men  ;  when  I  am  forty 
I  will  write  for  men  also.’  ” 
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Trelawny  concluded  these  remarks  by 
saying  :  “  Shelley  will  live  forever  ;  there 
was  never,  and  never  will  be,  any  one  like 
him.” 

Some  days  later  we  fell  into  our  usual 
talk  about  Byron.  He  said  :  ”  They 
have  spread  about  the  report  that  Byron 
was  given  to  dram -drinking.  Nothing 
could  be  more  false.  He  has  often  said 
to  me  :  ‘  Come  and  dine,  Tre,  and  we  will 
caroute.*  But,  pah  !  what  was  his  ‘  ca¬ 
rouse  ’  f  Half  a  glass  of  Punch  !  He  had 
not  the  strength,  but  he  liked  to  think  he 
had,  and  lik^  to  talk  about  his  (imagi¬ 
nary)  failings.” 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  Trelawny 
called  him  ”  that  old  fool  at  Cephalonia 
with  the  pretty  wife” — and  told  me  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  absurd  than 
the  discussions  on  religion  which  were  got 
up  for  the  conversion  of  Byron,  and  add¬ 
ed  :  Byron  used  to  say  to  me  :  ‘  You 
know  /  can’t  argue — if  only  we  had  Shel¬ 
ley  !’  ” 

‘‘  I  agreed  with  him,”  ho  added,  ”  for 
Shelley  was  a  man  who  would  not  only 
have  replied  to  and  controverted  all  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  theories  and  arguments,  but  he 
would  have  filled  his  heart  with  such 
doubts  as  would  have  made  him  miserable 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Shelley  was  the 
most  profound  logician,  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Scripture  immense.” 

On  the  subject  of  Byron’s  lameness 
Trelawny  bad  much  to  say.  But  as  his 
opinion  has  been  given  to  the  world,  I  will 
make  no  further  allusion  to  it  beyond  say¬ 
ing  that  the  discrepancy  in  the  accounts 
given  by  him  in  his  first  and  second  pub¬ 
lication  was  due  to  the  fact  that  1  had 
supplied  him  with  some  information  which 
1  had  gathered  at  Nottingham.  Although 
he  combated  my  arguments  at  the  time, 
he  seems  to  have  come  round  in  his  book, 
for  the  statements  made  in  his  last  ”  Rec¬ 
ords”  are  precisely  those  with  which  I 
had  supplied  him.  * 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  dis¬ 
crepancy,  especially  as  Trelawny  had  him¬ 
self  examined  Byron’s  feet,  but  so  it  is. 
I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  the  later  ac¬ 
count  of  Byron's  lameness  is  correct  in 
every  particular.  Trelawny  was  very  mod¬ 
est  on  the  subject  of  his  kindness  to  Mary 
Shelley,  and  said  :  ”  How  could  any  man 
do  otherwise  I  It  was  but  common  hu¬ 
manity.”  Perhaps  it  was.  But  common 
humanity  is  so  very  rare  that  I  doubt  the 


possibility  of  finding  a  nobler  example 
than  bis. 

Speaking  of  Lady  Blessington’s  ‘‘  Con¬ 
versations  with  Byron,”  a  book  which 
Trelawny  held  in  the  greatest  contempt, 
be  said  :  Byron  never  uttered  a  word 
of  French  in  his  talk  :  the  whole  thing  is 
false. ’ ’ 

Of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  “  Pirate”  had  a 
poor  opinion,  and  called  him  ”  an  insipid 
Cockney,”  adding  that  his  behavior  dur¬ 
ing  the  burning  of  Shelley’s  body  was 
”  that  of  a  sickly  girl,  rather  than  of  a 
man.”  Of  Southey  he  said  :  ‘‘  Southey 
offended  Byron  mortally  by  saying  to  a 
mutual  acquaintance  :  ’  If  you  take  off 
Byron’s  shoe  you  will  see  the  cloven  foot.’ 
Byron,  who  was  told  this,  never  forgave 
the  malicious  tuft-hunter  whom  he  han¬ 
dled  so  severely  in  his  poems.” 

Trelawny  bad  an  almost  unbounded  ad¬ 
miration  for  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  and  on  one 
occasion  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
the  studio  of  that  famous  artist.  I  never 
saw  Trelawny  at  greater  advantage  than 
during  this  visit.  In  the  sacred  precincts 
of  Boehm’s  studio  be  unbent  bis  naturally 
rigid  and  ”  stand-off”  demeanor,  and 
said  that  he  would  often  come  there  to 
smoke  bis  pipe  while  watching  the  great 
man  at  work.  Mr.  Boehm  seemed  to  be 
flattered  by  Trelawny’s  unfeigned  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  work,  and  told  him  that  c 
comfortable  arm-chair  would  always  be  at 
his  service. 

”  I  don’t  want  an  arm-chair,  I  only 
want  a  stool,”  replied  Trelawny  sternly. 
”  I  should  not  come  here  to  lounge  :  I 
can  do  that  at  home  :  I  shouhl  come  to 
see  how  really  good  work  is  done.” 

After  we  had  left  the  studio,  Trelawny 
said  :  “  That  Austrian  sculptor  is  the  only 
man  I  know  of  capable  of  doing  a  good 
likeness  of  Byron.  You  had  better  ask 
him  to  compete  for  the  Byron  memorial.” 

I  had  often  wondered  whether,  during 
the  close  intimacy  which  existed  between 
Byron  and  Trelawny,  a  few  scraps  of  in¬ 
telligence,  relative  to  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  poet  and  his  wife,  might  have 
reached  him.  I  knew  that  Trelawny  was 
not  prone  to  conjecture,  and  that  his  opin¬ 
ions  could  never  have  been  formed  by 
others  ;  so  one  day  I  asked  him  the  ques¬ 
tion  point  blank.  He  answered  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  :  ”  Incompatibility  of 
temper — bis  wife  was  a  Puritanical  woman, 
and  used  to  preach  to  him.  Byron  re- 
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Rented  this  by  telling  her  all  kinds  of 
stories  relative  to  his  numerous  loves.  All 
humbug  ;  but  it  was  his  weapon.  She 
believed  them  all.” 

Treiawny  lent  me  a  letter  which  Lady 
Byron  had  written  to  a  certain  Doctor 

T - on  the  subject  of  Ada’s  engagement 

to  Lord  King.  The  contents  of  that  epis 
tie  went  a  long  way  toward  settling  my 
doubts,  and  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction 
that  next  day  I  wrote  the  letter  which  Tre¬ 
iawny  subsequently  published  in  his  ”  Rec¬ 
ords  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  the  Author.” 
Treiawny  remarked  :  “  Although  details 
can  never  be  known,  yet  Byron  sounded 
the  keynote  to  the  whole  mystery  when  he 
told  Medwin  that  ‘  the  cause  of  separation 
was  too  simple  to  be  easily  found  out.’  ” 

Treiawny  held  very  decided  views  as  to 
Byron’s  character.  He  had  formed  his 
judgment  leisurely,  and  from  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  I  noted  the  following 
words :  “  Byron  $poke  out.  He  kept 
nothing  back.  He  was  downright.  His 
greatest  failing  was  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  blackening  his  own  character.  I  will 
venture  to  swear  that  Byron  committed 
less  faults  in  one  year  than  any  other 
young  man  would,  and  does,  commit  in 
one  week.  He  was  perfectly  mad  about 
blackening  his  own  character.  But  he 
knew  that  others  professed  to  be  better 
than  they  are,  so  he  determined  to  be 
worse  than  he  was.” 

One  day  Treiawny  showed  me  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  Shelley — and  one 
that  has  not,  I  believe,  been  published. 
The  poet  appeals  to  Trelawny’a  friendship 
to  procure  some  subtle  drug  whereby  he 
might  become  posses-sed  of  the  power  to 
die.  I  regret  that  I  made  no  note  of  the 
exact  words,  but  I  remember  that  Shelley 
argued,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Rousseau,  in  favor  of  suicide  under  certain 
conditions.  Treiawny  also  told  me  that 
Shelley  never  took  sugar  with  his  tea  or 
coffee,  ”  because  sugar  was  at  that  time 
produced  by  slave  labor.”  Whenever  ho 
spoke  of  Shelley,  Trelawny’s  voice  soft¬ 
ened — no  one  could  be  one  moment  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  the  cause.  He  loved  Shelley 
with  all  his  heart.  One  day  I  ventured 
to  tell  Treiawny  that  I  was  surprised  so  re¬ 
markable  a  career  as  his  had  not  been  writ¬ 
ten  down.  In  one  instant  the  “  Pirate” 
was  blazing  his  eagle  eyes  upon  me. 

“  It  hat  been  written.  Have  you  not 
read  the  ‘  Younger  Son  ’  f” 


I  nodded. 

“  Well,  what  more  do  you  want  f  That 
is  a  faithful  record  of  my  early  life.  The 
publishers  would  not  enter  into  any  of  my 
proposals  for  its  continuation,  which  I 
would  have  made  highly  diverting.  But 
it  is  too  late  now.” 

I  named  De  Ruyter,  who  plays  so  heroic 
a  part  in  the  ‘‘  Younger  Son.  ”  Treiawny 
softened  in  a  moment,  and  said  :  “His 
name  was  De  Witt ;  he  was  one  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  bravest,  of 
men.  I  never  saw  any  one  equal  him.” 

I  may  here  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  curious  in  such  matters,  that  I  have 
verified  one  of  the  statements  contained  in 
the  “  Younger  Son.”  Six  months  ago  I 
went  to  Dr.  Burney’s  school  at  (iosport, 
and  inspected  the  school  lists,  which  go 
back  as  far  as  1784.  ’I  found  Trelawny’s 
name  entered  as  a  pupil  at  that  academy 
in  the  year  1806. 

I  once  reminded  Treiawny  of  Byron’s 
definition  of  courage,  and  asked  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  there  was  any  one  nation 
which  could  claim  general  pre-eminence 
in  the  matter  of  bravery.  I  put  it  thus  : 
“  If  we  were  to  hunt  for  the  bravest  man, 
in  what  country  would  he  be  found  ?” 

His  answer  was  prompt,  and  decisive 
in  tone:  “The  bravest  man  on  earth  is 
an  Albanian  Turk,  for  he  would  not  even 
know  what  fear  is.” 

Our  talk  having  turned  on  the  subject 
of  Greece,  Treiawny  showed  me  a  sword 
that  Byron  had  given  to  him  when  they 
parted  at  Cephalonia. 

“  Byron  gave  me  this  sword  with  great 
pomp  and  circumstance,  saying,  in  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  manner  :  ‘  Here,  take  this,  Tre, 
and  use  it,  either  like  Childe  Harold  or 
Don  Juan.*  I  found  that  sword  very 
useful.” 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  news 
reached  England  of  the  death,  at  Spezzia. 
of  an  old  man  who,  on  his  death-bed,  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  been  in  the  boat  that  ran 
down  the  Ariel  in  July,  1822.  Treiawny 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
story,  and  told  me  that  he  personally  had 
never  doubted  the  fact  that  Shelley’s  boat 
was  run  down  in  the  hope  of  finding 
Byron’s  dollars  on  board. 

“  The  death  of  that  old  scoundrel 
confirms  the  justice  of  that  view,”  he 
said. 

Treiawny  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
every  day  of  his  long  life.  Unlike  most 
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veterans  his  sympathies  did  not  perish  in 
his  prime.  His  mind  was  not  forever  re¬ 
curring  to  the  “  old  days,”  whose  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  are  supposed  by  elderly 
persons  to  have  heeu  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  our  degenerate  times.  An  ex¬ 
pansive  intellect  kept  him  in  touch  with 
the  later  developments  in  literature,  in 
science,  and  in  art,  while  the  consistency 
of  his  strong,  independent  nature  preserved 
him  from  the  baneful  effects  of  senile  big¬ 
otry.  He  delighted  in  the  works  of  Swin¬ 
burne  and  of  Darwin,  and  we  have  seen 
what  he  thought  of  Hoehm  as  a  sculptor. 
He  was  not  too  much  of  a  Liberal  to  l>e 
blind  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  whom 
he  described  as  ”  a  great  man  directing 
the  impulsesof  a  stubborn  country.”  He 
told  me  that  be  sat  next  to  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
the  Byron  meeting.  ”  Disraeli  asked  me 
to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  object 
we  had  met  to  promote.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  have  spoken  before,  but  would 
not  speak  after  him,  as  I  considered  his 
speech  had  covered  the  whole  ground. 
Disraeli  said  he  would  like  to  call  upon 
me,  and  asked  where  I  was  living.  1  did 
not  wish  to  bring  him  so  far  out  of  the 
way  for  nothing,  so  I  told  him  that  my 
home  is  at  Worthing,  thus  avoiding  the 
prospect  of  a  visit.” 

The  same  spirit  that  had  prompted  Tre- 
lawny  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  caused  him  to  rejoice 
at  the  unification  of  the  German  Empire, 
whose  brilli.'int  victories  consolidated  the 
strength  of  a  nation  that  had  long  suffered 
oppression.  He  was  roused  to  indignation 
by  the  protests  of  the  Hanoverian  King¬ 
dom,  which  he  described  as  ”  a  petty 
province  setting  up  its  selfish  pretensions 
in  the  face  of  inexorable  destiny.” 

I  feel  tempted  to  prolong  this  reminis¬ 
cence  for  the  pure  pleasure  which  it  gives 
me  in  the  writing.  But  the  reader  will 
perhaps  have  had  more  than  enough  al¬ 
ready  ;  out  of  respect  for  his  patience  I 
withhold  the  rest.  Trelawny  will  live  in 
the  ‘‘  Records”  which  he  published  in 
1878  and  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Marshall’s 
book.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
which  speaks  well  for  his  own  social  worth, 
that  Trelawny  was  not  only  esteemed  by 
the  two  men  whose  fame  had  attracted  him 
to  Pisa,  but  also  by  Mary  Shelley,  the 
Williamses,  and  the  whole  of  that  some¬ 
what  heterogeneous  coterie. 

Trelawny  was  no  sycophant — he  always 


spoke  and  wrote  as  he  felt — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  makes  his  testimony  of  the 
highest  value.  He  may  perhaps  have 
been  prejudiced  against  Byron  when  he 
compared  him  with  the  gentle,  unsophis¬ 
ticated  Shelley,  but  he  never  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  swerved  in  his  loyalty  toward  him  ; 
and  though  they  parted  in  Greece  never  to 
meet  in  life,  Trelawny  in  his  old  age  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  Byron  with  affection.  That 
he  loved  Shelley  is  not  surprising,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  he  had  not  drawn  a 
comparison  —  inevitably  invidious  —  be¬ 
tween  two  characters  so  essentially  dissim¬ 
ilar.  Trelawny  had  neither  the  faculty 
nor  the  wish  to  analyze  character  ;  he  took 
men  as  he  found  them,  and  in  the  good 
and  gentle  Shelley’s  frank  generosity  he 
was  content  to  behold  a  superiority,  not 
only  over  the  more  complex  Byron,  but  also 
over  all  men  living.  Although  he  well 
knew  my  enthusiasm  for  Byron,  he  never 
pandered  to  it.  He  spoke  his  mind  out 
with  that  fearlessness  which  attracted  all 
those  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and 
which  made  him  respected  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  sojourn  in 
Italy,  Trelawny’s  last  years  were  spent  in 
England.  Always  active,  always  gener¬ 
ous,  always  full  of  information,  well  read 
and  highly  sympathetic,  he  could  be, 
when  he  liked,  a  charming  companion. 
How  many  hours  have  I  spent  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  a-stonished  at  his  vigor  and  vivacity 
and  at  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  books.  Alas  !  the  dauntless  Cornish- 
man  who  in  his  youth  swept  the  seas  with 
De  Witt,  who  in  bis  prime  fought  with 
Byron  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  and 
who  in  bis  old  age  commanded  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  respect  of  all  true  lovers  of  ro¬ 
mance,  has  passed  away.  In  the  peaceful 
calm  of  a  summer  evening,  just  a  little 
more  than  eight  years  ago,  Edward  Trc- 
lawny,  who  had  so  often  braved  death  by 
sea  and  land,  perceived  that  his  hour  was 
come.  But  the  life-sands  flowed  steadily 
to  the  last  grain  ere  his  massive  frame  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  subtle  foe.  He  had  re¬ 
cently  complained  of  weariness,  and  show¬ 
ed  but  little  inclination  to  rise  from  his 
couch.  Those  who  stood  around  him  re¬ 
marked  that  his  eye  was  still  bright,  his 
voice  firm,  and  his  memory  fresh  as  of 
yore.  But  the  scene  was  changing  rapid¬ 
ly  :  on  the  13tb  August,  1881,  a  glorious 
haven,  peopled  by  the  loved  ones  of  his 
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youth,  burnt  upon  his  view  ;  and  while  sunlight  of  his  native  land  became  grad- 
oirds  were  flying  to  their  rest,  and  zephyrs  ually  absorbed  by  the  beams  of  a  brighter 
soughed  gently  through  the  trees,  the  pale  world. — Temple  Bar. 


THE  CREATION  STORY. 

BT  THK  RIGHT  HOR.  W.  B.  GLADSTONE,  11.  P. 


In  recent  controversies  on  the  tnist- 
worthiness  of  the  Scripture  record,  much 
has  been  thought  to  turn  on  the  Creation 
Story  ;  and  the  special  and  separate  im¬ 
portance  thus  attached  to  it  has  given  it  a 
separate  and  prominent  position  in  the 
public  view.  This  constitutes  in  itself  a 
reason  for  addressing  ourselves  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  it,  apart  from  any 
more  general  investigation  touching  either 
the  older  Scriptures  at  large,  or  any  of 
the  books  which  collectively  compose  them. 

But  there  are  broader  and  deeper  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  separate  consideration.  It  is 
suggested  by  the  form  which  has  been 
given  to  the  relation  itself.  The  narrative 
given  with  wonderful  succinctness  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
in  the  first  three  verses  of  the  second 
chapter,  stands  distincUin  essential  points 
from  all  that  follows.  It  is  a  solitary  and 
striking  example  of  the  detailed  exposition 
of  physical  facts.  For  such  an  example  we 
must  suppose  a  purpose,  and  we  have  to 
inquire  what  that  purpose  was.  Next,  it 
seems  as  it  were  to  trespass  on  the  ground 
of  science,  and  to  assert  a  rival  authority. 
And  further,  forming  no  part,  unless  tow¬ 
ard  its  close,  of  the  history  of  man,  and 
nowhere  touching  on  human  action,  it  sev¬ 
ers  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  Sacred  Vol¬ 
ume,  and  appears  more  as  a  preface  to  the 
history,  than  as  a  part  of  it. 

And  yet  there  are  signs  in  subsequent 
portions  of  the  volume  that  this  tale  of  the 
Creation  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
both  authoritative  and  important.  For  it 
gave  form  and  sliape  to  portions  of  their 
literature  in  the  central  department  of  its 
devotions.  Nay,  traces  of  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(xxxviii.),  where  the  Almighty  challenges 
the  patriarch  on  the  primordial  works  of 
creation.  More  clearly  in  Psalm  civ., 
where  we  have  light,  the  firmament,  the 
waters  an<l  their  severance  and  confine¬ 
ment  within  bounds ;  a  succession  the 
same  as  in  Genesis^  Then  follow  mixedly 


the  animal  and  vegetable  creations,  and 
man  as  the  climax  crowns  the  series  in 
ver.  23.  So  in  Psalm  cxiviii.  we  have 
first  (1—6)  the  heavens,  the  heavenly  bod¬ 
ies,  and  the  atmosphere  ;  then,  again  mix¬ 
edly,  the  earth  and  the  agents  affecting  it, 
with  the  animate  population  (7-10),  and 
lastly  man.  There  is  some  variation  in 
the  order  of  the  details,  but  the  idea  of 
consecutive  development,  or  evolution,  is 
.clearly  impressed  upon  the  whole.  At  a 
later  date,  and  only  known  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  we  find  a  more  nearly  exact  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil¬ 
dren.  The  heavenly  bodies  and  phenom¬ 
ena  occupy  the  first  division  of  the  Song  ; 
then  the  earth  is  invoked  to  bless  the  Loi^, 
with  its  mountains,  vegetation,  and  waters  ; 
then  the  animate  population  of  water,  air, 
and  land,  in  the  order  pursued  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  same  remark¬ 
able  omission  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Reptiles  at  their  proper  place.  Then  fol¬ 
low  the  children  of  Men,  and  these  fill  the 
closing  portion  of  the  Song.  The  most 
noteworthy  differences  seem  to  be  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  first  beginnings 
of  vegetation,  and  no  supplemental  notice, 
as  in  Gen.  i.  24-30,  of  the  reptiles. 

But  also  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
are  categorically  placed  later  in  Genesis 
than  vegetation,  precede  in  the  Song  any 
notice  of  the  earth.  Let  not  this  differ¬ 
ence  be  hastily  called  a  discrepancy.  Each 
mode  is  to  be  explained  by  considering  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  composition. 
In  Genesis,  it  is  a  narrative  ;  in  the  Song, 
it  is  a  panorama.  Genesis,  as  a  rule,  re¬ 
fers  each  of  the  great  factors  of  the  visible 
world  to  its  due  order  of  origin  in  time  ; 
the  Song  enumerates  the  particulars  as 
they  are  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  picture, 
where  the  transcendent  eminence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  they  are,  and  especially 
of  the  sun,  gives  to  this  group  a  proper 
priority. 

But  this  Creation  Story  may  have  an 
importance  for  us  even  greater  than  it  had 
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for  the  Hebrews,  or  than  it  could  have  in 
any  of  those  a^es  when  men  believed,  per* 
haps  even  too  freely,  in  special  modes  of 
communication  from  the  Deity  to  man, 
and  had  not  a  stock  of  courage  or  audac¬ 
ity  enough  to  question  the  possibility  of  a 
divine  revelation.  For  we  bave  now  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
generally  contains  a  portion  of  human  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  all  human  history  is  a  record 
of  human  experience.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  introductory  recital  ;  for  the  contents 
of  it  lie  outside  of  and  anterior  to  the  very 
earliest  human  experience.  How  came 
they  then  into  the  possession  of  a  portion 
of  mankind  f 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  theory  of  Crea¬ 
tion  and  of  the  ordering  of  the  world 
might  lie  bodied  forth  in  poetry,  or  might 
under  given  circumstances  be,  as  now, 
based  on  the  researches  of  natural  science. 

But,  in  the  6rst  place,  this  recital  can¬ 
not  be  due  to  the  mere  imagination  of  a 
poet.  It  is  in  a  high  degree,  as  we  shall 
see,  methodical  and  elaborate.  And  there 
is  nothing  either  equalling  or  within  many 
degrees  approaching  it,  which  can  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  poetry  in  other 
spheres  of  priiuitive  antiquity,  whatever 
their  poetical  faculty  may  have  l>een.  But 
the  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  culti¬ 
vated  or  developed  any  poetical  faculty  at 
all,  except  that  which  was  exhibited  in 
strictly  religious  work,  such  as  the  devo¬ 
tions  of  the  Psalms,  and  (principally)  the 
discourses  and  addresses  of  the  prophets. 

As  they  were  not,  in  a  general  sense, 
poetical,  so  neither  were  they  in  any  sense 
scientific.  By  tradition  and  by  positive 
records  we  know  pretty  well  what  kinds 
of  knowledge  were  pursued  in  very  early 
ages.  They  were  most  strictly  practical. 
Take  astronomy  among  the  Chaldees,  or 
medicine  among  the  Egyptians.  We  may 
say  with  much  confidence  that  there  exist¬ 
ed  no  science  like  geology,  aiming  to  give 
a  history  of  the  eaith.  So  there  was  no 
cosmogony,  professing  to  convey  a  history 
of  the  kotmot  as  then  understood,  which 
may  have  included,  with  the  earth,  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  atmosphere.  When 
at  a  later  date  si>eculation  on  physical  ori¬ 
gins  began,  it  was  rather  on  the  piimary 
idea  than  on  any  systematic  arrangement 
or  succession  ;  nor  had  even  the  Greeks  or 
Komans  formulated  any  scheme  in  any  de¬ 
gree  approaching  that  of  Genesis  for  order 
and  method,  so  late  as  the  time  when  they 
Naw  Saaias. — You  LI.,  No.  8. 


became  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  through  their  translation  into  Greek. 
There  is  not,  then,  the  smallest  ground  for 
treating  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  as  the  off¬ 
spring  of  scientific  inquiry.  To  speak  of 
it  as  guess-work  would  be  irrational.  There 
were  no  materials  for  guessing.  There 
was  no  purpose  to  be  served  by  guessing. 
For  a  record  of  the  formation  of  the  world 
we  find  no  purpose  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  necessities  or  conveniences  of 
life.  Not  to  mention  that  down  to  this 
day  there  exists  no  cosmogony  which  can 
be  called  scientific,  though  there  are  theo¬ 
ries  both  ingenious  and  beautiful  which  ap¬ 
parently  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
accepted  ;  these,  however,  being  of  de¬ 
cidedly  late  origin  even  in  the  history  of 
modern  physics. 

But,  further,  as  the  Tale  of  Creation  is 
not  poetry,  nor  is  it  science,  so  neither, 
according  to  its  own  aspect  or  profession, 
is  it  theory  at  all.  The  method  here  pur¬ 
sued  is  that  of  historical  recital.  The 
person,  who  composes  or  transmits  it, 
seems  to  believe,  and  to  intend  others  to 
believe,  that  he  is  dealing  with  matters  of 
fact.  But  these  matters  of  fact  were,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  altogether  inacces¬ 
sible  to  inquiry,  and  impossible  to  attain 
by  our  ordinary  mental  faculties  of  per¬ 
ception  or  refiection,  inasmuch  as  they  date 
before  the  creation  of  our  race.  If  it  is, 
as  it  surely  professes  to  be,  a  serious  con¬ 
veyance  of  truth,  it  can  only  be  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Most  High  ;  a  com¬ 
munication  to  man  and  for  the  use  of  man, 
therefore  in  a  form  adapted  to  his  mind 
and  to  his  use.  If,  thus  considered,  it  is 
true,  then  it  carries  stamped  upon  it  the 
proof  of  a  Divine  revelation  ;  an  assertion 
which  cannot  commonly  be  asserted  from 
the  nature  of  the  contents  as  to  this  or 
that  minute  portion  of  Scripture  at  large. 
If,  when  thus  considered,  it  is  not  true, 
we  have  to  consider  what  account  of  it  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  give.  I  cannot  say 
that  to  me  this  appears  an  easy  undertak¬ 
ing.  “  If,”  says  Professor  Dana,  “  it  be 
true  that  the  narration  in  Genesis  has  no 
support  in  natural  science,  it  ^would  hare 
been  better  for  its  religious  character  that 
all  the  verses  between  the  first  and  those 
on  the  creation  of  man  had  been  omit¬ 
ted.”* 


*  “  Creation."  By  Professor  Dana.  Ober- 
lin,  O.,  1885  ;  p.  202. 
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‘  But  the  truth,  or  tmenem,  of  which  I 
speak  is  truth  or  trueness  as  conveyed  to 
and  comprehended  by  the  mind  of  man, 
and  further  by  the  mind  of  man  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  untrained  and  infant  state.  I 
cannot  indeed  wholly  shut  out  from  view 
the  possibility  that  fj^adual  imperfections 
may  have  crept  into  the  record.  Setting 
aside,  however,  that  possibility,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  conditions  of  the  case  as  they  are 
exhibited  to  ns  by  reasonable  likelihood  ; 
for,  if  the  communication  were  divine,  we 
may  be  certain  that  it  would  on  that  ac¬ 
count  be  all  the  more  strictly  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  reasonable. 

In  an  address*  of  singular  ability  on 
The  Discord  and  Harmony  between  Sci¬ 
ence  and  the  Bible,”  Dr.  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  has  drawn  some 
very  important  distinctions.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  natnral  science,  and  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Scriptural  record,  the  ques¬ 
tion  lies  between  the  present  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  paits  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  present  interpretation  of 
certain  parts  of  natare.”f  “  We  must  not 
too  hastily  assume  that  either  of  these  in¬ 
terpretations  is  absolute  and  final.  ”  “  The 
science  of  one  epoch  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
lielp  which  the  science  of  the  next  uses  and 
abandons.”  Dr.  Smith  points  out  as  an 
example  that  down  to  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  Newton’s  projectile  theory 
of  light  seemed  to  be  firmly  established, 
but  that  it  has  given  place  to  the  theory 
of  undulation,  ”  which  has  now  for  fifty 
years  reigned  in  its  stead.”  Hence,  be 
observes,  we  should  not  be  too  much  elated 
by  the  discovery  of  harmonies,  nor  should 
we  receive  with  impatience  the  assertion 
of  contradictions.  Throughout  it  is  prob¬ 
able,  and  not  demonstrative,  evidence 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  There  should 
always  be  a  certain  element  of  reserve  in 
our  judgments  on  particulars  ;  yet  prob¬ 
able  evidence  may  come  indefinitely  near 
to  demonstration,  and,  even  as,  while  fall¬ 
ing  short  of  it,  it  may  morally  bind  us  to 
action,  so  may  it,  on  precisely  the  same 
rinciples, .  bind  us  to  belief.  What  we 
ave  to  dosisto  deal  with  the  evidence  be¬ 
fore  us  according  to  a  rational  appreciation 
of  its  force.  It  may  show  on  this  or  that 
particular  question  the  concord,  or  it  may 
show  the  discord,  between  alleged  facts  of 

*  New  York  :  Hstcham.  The  Address  is 
dated  July  27th,  1882. 
f  Ibid.  p.  3. 


nature  and  alleged  interpretations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  or  it  may  leave  the  question  open 
for  want  of  sutlicient  evidence  either  way 
on  which  to  ground  a  conclusion. 

It  is  by  these  principles  and  under  these 
limitations  that  I  desire  to  see  the  question 
tried  in  the  terms  in  which  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  stated  ;  namely,  not  whether 
the  recitals  in  Genesis  at  each  and  every 
point  have  an  accurately  scientific  form, 
but.  Whether  the  statements  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion  Story  appear  to  stand  in  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  facts  of  natural  science,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  ascertained,  as  to  war¬ 
rant  or  require  cur  concluding  that  the 
statements  have  proceeded,  in  a  manner 
above  the  ordinary  manner,  from  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  creation  itself.* 

Those  who  maintain  the  affirmative  of 
this  proposition  have  by  opponents  been 
termed  Reconcilers  ;  and  it  is  convenient, 
in  a  controverted  matter,  to  have  the  power 
of  reference  by  a  single  word  to  the  pro¬ 
posers  of  any  given  opinion.  The  same 
rule  of  convenience  may  perhaps  justify  me 
in  designating  those  who  would  assert  the 
negative  by  the  name  of  Contradictionists. 
The  recorder  of  the  Creation  Story  in  Gen¬ 
esis  I  may  designate  by  the  name  of  the 
Mosaist  or  the  Mosaic  writer.  This  would 
not  be  reasonable  if  there  were  anything 
extravagant  in  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  ground-work  of  fact  for  the  tradition 
which  treats  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  such  a  supposition,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  is  sustained  by  many  and 
strong  presumptions,  and  I  bear  in  mind 
that  Wellhausen,  in  his  edition  of  Bleek, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is  a  strong 
Mosaic  element  in  the  Pentateuch. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that 
the  conveyance  of  scientific  instruction  as 
such  would  not,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  be  a  reasonable  object  for  the 
Mosaic  writer  to  pursue  ;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  ob¬ 
ject  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  man,  such 
as  he  actually  was,  a  moral  lesson  drawn 
from  and  founded  on  that  picture,  that  as¬ 
semblage  of  created  objects,  which  was  be- 

*  See  the  attractive  paper  of  rrofesaor  Prit¬ 
chard,  in  his  “Occasional  Thoughts,’*  Mur¬ 
ray,  1889.  He  says  on  p.  261,  “  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  Proem  as  being,  or  even  as  intended 
to  be,  an  exact  and  scientific  account  of  Crea¬ 
tion,”  but  adds  that  it  “  contains  within  it 
elements  of  that  same  sort  of  superhuman  aid 
or  sujterinUndence,  whirh  is  generally  underglood 
by  the  und^ned  term  ef  inspiratum," 
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fore  his  eyes,  and  with  which  he  lived  in 
perpetual  contact.  We  have,  indeed,  to 
consider  both  what  lesson  it  would  be  most 
rational  to  convey,  and  by  what  method 
it  would  be  most  rational  to  stamp  it  as  a 
living  lesson  on  the  mind  by  which  it  was 
to  be  received.  And  the  question  finally 
to  be  decided  is  not,  whether  according  to 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  recital 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  at  each  several 
point  either  precise  or  complete.  It  may 
ncre  be  general,  there  particular  ;  it  may 
here  describe  a  continuous  process,  and  it 
may  there  make  large  omissions,  if  the 
things  omitted  were  either  absolutely  or 
comparatively  immaterial  to  its  purpose  ; 
it  may  be  careful  of  the  actual  succession 
in  time,  or  may  deviate  from  it,  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  best  subserved  the 
general  and  principal  aim  ;  so  that  the  true 
question,  I  must  repeat,  is  this  :  Do  the 
doctrines  of  the  Creation  Story  in  Genesis 
appear  to  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
facts  of  natural  science,  so  far  as  they  are 
ascertained,  as  to  warrant  or  require  our 
concluding  that  the  first  proceeded,  in  a 
manner  above  the  ordinary  manner,  from 
the  Author  of  the  visible  creation  ? 

What,  then,  may  we  conceive  to  have 
been  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  which 
the  Mosaist  had  to  communicate,  and  uot 
only  to  communicate  but  to  infuse  or  to 
impress  f  I  venture  on  supposing  that 
second  to  none  among  them  would  be  these 
two  :  first,  to  teach  man  his  proper  place 
in  creation  in  relation  to  its  several  orders, 
and  thereby  to  prepare  at  least  for  the 
formation  of  the  idea  of  relative  duty  as 
between  man  and  other  created  beings  ; 
secondly,  to  exhibit  to  him,  and  by  means 
of  detail  to  make  him  know  and  feel,  what 
was  the  beautiful  and  noble  home  that  he 
inhabited,  and  with  what  a  fatherly  and 
tender  care  Providence  had  prepared  it 
for  him  to  dwell  in.  There  was  a  picture 
before  his  eyes.  That  picture  was  filled 
with  objects  of  nature,  animate  and  inan> 
imate.  I  say,  one  great  aim  may  have 
been  to  make  him  know  and  feel  by  means 
of  detail  ;  for  wholesale  teaching,  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  lump,  mostly  ineffective  even 
now,  would  have  been  preposterous  then. 
It  was  needful  to  use  the  simplest  phrases, 
that  the  primitive  man  might  receive  a 
‘conception,  thoroughly  faithful  in  broad 
outline,  of  what  his  Maker  had  been  about 
on  his  behalf.  So  the  Maker  condescends 
to  partition  and  set  out  His  work  in  mak¬ 


ing  the  picture,  and  even — for  this  is  the 
climax — to  represent  Himself  as  resting 
after  it ;  a  declaration  which  is  in  no  con¬ 
flict  with  any  scientific  record,  but  which 
surely  implies  a  license  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  never  exceeded  in  any  interpretation, 
reconciling  or  other,  which  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  part  of  the  text  of  Genesis, 
and  which  draws  its  warrant  wholly  from 
the  strong  educative  lesson  that  is  to  be 
learned  from  it. 

It  seems  also  probable  that  the  Creation 
Story  was  intended  to  have  a  special  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  grt>at  institution  of  the  day  of 
rest,  or  Sabbath,  by  exhibiting  it  in  the 
manner  of  an  object  lesson.  Paley,  in¬ 
deed,  has  said  that  God  blessed  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  and  sanctified  it  (Gen.  ii.  S),  not 
at  that  time  but  for  that  reason.  He  is  a 
writer  much  to  be  respected,  but  this  opin¬ 
ion  cannot  I  think  now  be  followed  ;  espe¬ 
cially  since  we  have  learned  from  Assyrian 
researches  how  many  and  how  sharply 
traced  are  the  vestiges  of  some  early  insti¬ 
tution  or  command  which  in  that  region 
evidently  gave  a  special  sanctity  to  the 
number  seven,  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
seventh  day. 

Man,  then,  childlike  and  sinless,  had  to 
receive  a  lesson  such  as  this  ;  It  has  not 
been  by  a  slight  or  single  effort  that  the 
nature  in  which  you  are  moulded  has  been 
lifted  to  its  present  level  ;  you  have 
reached  it  by  steps  and  degrees,  and  by  a 
plan  which,  stated  in  rough  outline,  may 
stir  your  faculties,  and  help  them  onward 
to  the  truth  through  the  genial  action  of 
wonder,  delight,  and  gratitude.  This  was 
a  lesson,  as  it  seems  to  me,  perhaps  quite 
large  enough  for  the  primitive  man  on  the 
facts  of  creation,  and  one  after  hearing  and 
digesting  which  he  too  might  reasonably 
rest  for  generations.  And  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
lesson  that  it  should  have  been  sharply 
broken  up  into  parts,  although  there  might 
be  in  nature  nothing,  at  the  precise  points 
of  breakage  or  transition,  to  correspond 
with  those  divisions.  They  would  become 
intelligible,  significant,  and  useful  on  a 
comparison  between  the  several  processes 
in  their  developed  state,  and  of  the  vast  and 
measureless  differences  which  in  that  state 
they  severally  present  to  contemplation. 
As,  when  a  series  uf  scenes  are  now  made 
to  move  along  before  the  eye  of  a  specta¬ 
tor,  his  attention  is  not  fixed  upon  the 
joints  which  divide  them  but  on  the  scenes 
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theinselTes,  jet  the  joints  constitute  s 
framework  as  it  were  for  each,  and  the 
idea  of  each  is  made  moie  distinct  and 
lirelj  than  it  would  have  been  if  without 
any  note  of  division  they  had  run  into  one 
another.  * 

In  order,  then,  to  approach  any  attempt 
at  comparison  between  the  record  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  record  of  Natural  Science,  we 
must  consider  hist,  as  far  as  reasonable 
presumption  carries  us,  what  is  the  object 
of  the  scientist,  and  what  was  the  object 
of  the  Mosaist  or  Mosaic  writer  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  object  of  the  scientist  is  simply  to 
state  the  facts  of  nature  in  the  cosmogony 
as  he  finds  them.  The  object  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  writer  is  broadly  distinct ;  it  is,  sure¬ 
ly,  to  convey  moral  and  spiritual  training. 
This  training  was  to  be  conveyed  to  hu¬ 
man  beings  of  childlike  temperament  and 
of  unproved  undeistanding.  It  was  his 
business  to  use  those  words  which  would 
best  convey  the  lessons  he  had  to  teach  ; 
which  would  carry  most  truth  into  the 
minds  of  those  taught.  In  speaking  of 
the  Mosaic  writer,  I  would,  without  pre¬ 
sumption,  seek  to  include  any  divine  im¬ 
pulse  which  may  have  prompted  him,  or 
may  have  dictated  any  communication 
from  God  to  man,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
have  been  conveyed.  With  this  aim  in 
view,  words  of  figure,  though  literally  un¬ 
true,  might  carry  more  truth  home  than 
words  of  fact ;  and  words  less  exact  will 
even  now  often  carry  more  truth  than 
words  more  exact.  The  truth*  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  was,  indeed,  in  its  basis  physical, 
but  it  was  to  serve  moral  and  spiritual 
ends,  and  accordingly  by  these  ends  the 
method  of  its  conveyance  behooved  to  be 
shaped  and  pictured. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  days  of  crea¬ 
tion  are  neither  the  solar  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  nor  are  they  the  geological  pe¬ 
riods  which  the  geologist  himself  is  com¬ 
pelled  popularly,  and  in  a  manner  utterly 
remote  from  precision,  to  desciibe  as  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  years.  To  use  such 
language  as  this  is  simply  to  tell  us  that 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  determi¬ 
nate  idea  upon  the  subject  of  the  geologic 
periods.  I  set  aside  Imth  these  iuterpre- 
tatious,  as  I  do  not  think  the  Mosaist  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  an  idea  like  the  first, 
which  was  false,  or  like  the  second,  which 
would  have  been  barren  and  unmeaning. 
Unmeaning,  and  even  confusing  in  the 


highest  degree  ;  for  large  statements  in  fig¬ 
ures  are  well  known  to  be  utterly  beyond 
comprehension  for  man  at  an  early  intel¬ 
lectual  stage  ;  and  I  have  myself,  1  think, 
shown*  that,  even  among  the  Achaian  or 
Homeric  Greeks,  the  limits  of  numerical 
comprehension  were  extremely  narrow, 
and  all  large  numbers  were  used,  so  to 
speak,  at  a  venture.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  days  of  the  Mosaist  are  more  properly 
to  be  described  as  chapters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  or  THE  CREATION.  That  is  to  say, 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  speaking  of  the 
days  was  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  the 
historian  is  when  he  divides  his  work  into 
chapters.  His  object  is  to  give  clear  and 
sound  instruction.  So  that  he  car.  do 
this,  and  in  order  that  he  may  do  it,  the 
periods  of  time  assigned  to  each  chapter 
are  longer  or  shorter  according  as  the  one 
or  the  other  may  minuter  to  better  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  subject  by  his  readers. 
Further,  in  point  of  chronology,  his  chap¬ 
ters  often  overlap.  He  finds  it  needful, 
always  keeping  his  end  in  view,  to  pursue 
some  narrative  to  its  close,  and  then,  step¬ 
ping  backward,  to  take  up  some  other 
series  of  facts,  although  their  exordium 
dated  at  a  period  of  time  which  he  has  al¬ 
ready  traversed.  The  resources  of  the 
literary  art,  aided  for  the  last  four  cen¬ 
turies  by  printing,  enable  the  modern 
writer  to  confront  more  easily  these  difii- 
culties  of  arrangement,  and  so  to  present 
the  material  to  his  reader’s  eye,  in  text  or 
margin,  as  to  place  the  texture  of  his 
chronology  in  harmony  with  the  texture 
of  the  action  he  has  to  relate.  The  Mo- 
saist,  in  his  endeavor  to  expound  the  or¬ 
derly  development  of  the  visible  world,  had 
no  such  resources.  His  expedient  was  to 
lay  hold  on  that  which  to  the  mind  of  his 
time  was  the  best  example  of  complete  and 
orderly  division.  This  was  the  day,  an 
idea  at  once  simple,  definite,  and  familiar. 
As  one  day  is  divided  from  another  not 
by  any  change  visible  to  tlie  eye  at  a  given 
moment,  yet  effectually  by  the  bioad 
chasm  of  the  intervening  night,  so  were 
the  stages  of  the  creative  work  several  and 
distinct,  even  if,  like  the  lapse  of  time, 
they  were  without  breach  of  continuity. 
Each  had  its  work,  each  had  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  completion  of  that  work,  even 
as  the  day  is  begun  by  its  morning,  and 
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completed  and  concluded  by  its  even* 
ing. 

And  now  to  sum  np.  In  order  that  the 
narrative  might  be  intelligible,  it  was  use¬ 
ful  to  subdivide  the  work.  This  could 
most  effectively  be  done  by  subdividing  it 
into  periods  of  time.  And  further,  it  was 
well  to  choose  that  circumscription  or 
period  of  time  which  is  the  most  definite. 
Of  these  the  day  is  clearly  the  best,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  month  or  the  year — first, 
because  of  its  small  and  familiar  compass  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  of  the  strong  and 
marked  division  which  separates  one  day 
from  another. 

Hence,  we  may  reasonably  argue,  it  is 
that  not  here  only,  but  throughout  the 
Scripture,  and  even  down  to  the  present 
time  in  familiar  human  speech,  the  day  is 
figuratively  used  to  describe  periods  of 
time,  perfectly  undefined  as  such,  but  de¬ 
fined,  for  practical  purposes,  by  the  lives 
or  events  to  which  reference  is  made. 
And  if  it  be  said  there  was  a  danger  of  its 
being  misunderstood  in  this  particular 
ease,  the  answer  is  that  such  danger  of 
misapprehension  attaches  in  varions  de¬ 
grees  to  all  use  of  figurative  language  ;  but 
fig^irative  language  is  still  used.  And 
with  reason,  because  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  such  danger  are  rare  and  trivial,  in 
comparison  with  the  force  and  clearness 
which  it  lends  to  tmth  on  its  passage 
through  a  clouded  atmosphere  of  folly, 
indifference,  and  prejudice,  into  the  mind 
of  man.  In  this  particnlar  case  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  inconvenience  are  at  their  mini¬ 
mum,  the  l>enefit  at  its  zenith  ;  for  no 
moral  mischief  ensues  because  some  have 
supposed  the  days  of  the  creation  to  be 
pure  solar  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  while 
the  benefit  has  been  that  the  grand  con¬ 
ception  of  orderly  development,  and  ascent 
from  chaos  to  man,  became  among  the 
Hebrew  people  an  universal  and  familiar 
truth,  of  which  other  races  appear  to  have 
lost  sight. 

I  may  now  part  from  the  important  and 
long-vexed  discussion  on  the  Mosaic  days. 
But  I  shall  further  examine  the  general 
question,  what  is  the  true  method,*  what 
the  reasonable  spirit,  of  interpretation  to 
be  applied  to  the  words  of  the  Creation 
Story  f  I  will  state  frankly  my  opinion 
that  in  this  important  matter  too  much 
has  sometimes  been  conceded  in  modem 
days  to  the  Scientist  and  to  the  Hebraist, 
just  as  in  former  days  too  much  was  al¬ 


lowed  to  the  unproved  assumptions  of  the 
Theologian.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
proper  ground  of  the  Scientist  and  of  the 
Hebraist  respectively  is  unassailable  as 
against  those  who  are  neither  Scientists 
nor  Hebraists.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Creation  Story  I,  as  an 
ignoramus,  have  only  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Hebrew  scholars,  with  gratitude 
for  the  aid  received,  and  in  like  manner 
those  of  men  skilled  in  natural  science  on 
the  nature  and  succession  of  the  orders  of 
being,  and  the  transitions  from  one  to  the 
other.  Not  that  their  statements  are  in¬ 
errable  ;  but  they  constitute  the  best  work¬ 
ing  material  in  our  possession.  Still  they 
are  the  statements  of  men  whose  title  to 
speak  with  authority  is  confined  to  their 
special  province  ;  and  if  we  allow  them 
without  protest  to  go  lieyond  it,  and  still 
to  claim  that  authority  beyond  their  own 
borders,  we  are  much  to  blame,  and  may 
suffer  for  our  carelessness. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  illustrate  and  ap¬ 
ply  what  has  been  said.  The  Hebraist 
says,  I  will  conduct  you  safely  (as  far  as 
the  case  allows)  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  words.  And  the  Scientist  makes 
the  same  promise  in  regard  to  the  facts  of 
the  created  orders,  so  far  as  they  are  ex¬ 
hibited  by  geological  investigations  into  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  At  first  sight  it  may 
seem  as  if  these  two  authoritative  witness¬ 
es  must  cover  the  whole  ground,  each  set¬ 
ting  out  from  his  own  point  of  departure, 
the  two  then  meeting  in  the  midst,  and 
leaving  no  unoccupied  space  between 
them.  But  my  contention  is  that  there  is 
a  ground  which  neither  of  them  is  entitled 
to  occupy  in  his  character  as  a  specialist, 
and  on  which  he  has  no  warrant  for  en¬ 
tering,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  just  ob¬ 
server  and  reasoner  in  a  much  wider  field. 
And  what  is  the  subject-matter  still  to  be 
disposed  of  f  Not  the  meaning  of  the  He¬ 
brew  words.  The  Hebraist  has  already 
given  ns  their  true  equivalents  in  English. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  the  “  whales” 
of  Gen.  i.  21  are  not  whales  at  all,  but 
that  they  are  aquatic  monsters  or  great 
creatures  ;  while  we  learn  from  the  biol¬ 
ogist  that  the  whale  is  a  late  mammal. 
So  geology  has  acquainted  us  what  are  the 
relative  dates  of  the  water  and  of  the  land 
populations,  and  has  supplied  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts. 
But  there  remains  a  great  uncovered 
ground  and  a  great  unsolved  question.  It 
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M  thin.  Given  the  fncts  ns  the  geologist 
is  led  to  state  tbetn,  given  the  Hebrew 
tongue  as  the  instrument  through  which 
the  relator  has  to  work,  what  are  the  terms, 
and  what  is  the  order  and  adjustment  of 
terms,  through  which  he  can  convey  most 
of  truth  and  force,  with  least  of  incum. 
brance  and  of  impediment,  to  the  mind  of 
man  in  the  condition  in  which  ho  had  to 
deal  with  it  t  Let  me  be  permitted  to 
say  that  the  only  specialism  that  can  be 
of  the  smallest  value  here  is  that  of  the 
close  observer  of  human  nature  ;  of  the 
student  of  human  action,  and  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  Divine  Providence  employs  in 
the  circuit  of  its  dealings  with  men.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  be  beard  here 
more  than  any  other  person.  Yet  will  1 
say,  that  any  man  whose  labor  and  duty 
for  several  scores  of  years  has  included  as 
their  central  point  the  study  of  the  means 
of  making  himself  intelligible  to  the  mass 
of  men,  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  judge 
what  would  be  the  forms  and  luethods  of 
speech  proper  for  the  Mosaic  writer  to 
adopt,  than  the  most  perfect  Hebraist  as 
such,  or  the  most  consummate  votary  of 
natural  sciences  as  such. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  try  some  portions 
of  the  case  which  turn  upon  verbal  diffi¬ 
culty.  At  the  outset  of  the  narrative  the 
relator  says,  that  “  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void”  (Gen.  i.  2)  and  that  ”  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.”  But  bow  is  this,  says  the  He¬ 
braist  !  The  Hebrew  word  for  earth 
means  earth,  and  the  word  used  for  water 
never  means  anything  except  water.  But 
according  to  the  beautiful  theory,  which 
has  of  late  won  so  largely  the  adhesion  of 
the  scientific  world,  and  which  seems  to 
be  mainly  called  the  nebular  theory,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process  which 
Genesis  describes,  and  in  its  early  stages, 
there  was  no  earth,  and  there  were  no 
waters.  Is  the  relator  here  really  at  fault  f 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  as  easy  to 
cavil  at  the  phrase  nebular  theory,  though 
it  be  one  in  use  among  scientific  men,  as 
it  is  to  find  fault  with  these  words  of  Gen¬ 
esis.  For  we  seem  to  have  for  our  point 
of  departure  a  time  when  all  the  elements 
and  ail  the  forces  of  the  visible  universe 
were  in  chaotic  mixture,  whereas  there 
conld  hardly  be  a  nebula,  or  vaporous 
cloud,  until  they  bad  begun  to  be  disen¬ 
gaged  from  one  another.  How  then  are 
we  to  judge  of  the  use  of  the  word 


”  earth”  by  the  Mosaic  writer  f  Is  it  not 
thus  f  He  is  dealing  with  an  Adam,  or 
with  a  primitive  race  of  men.  who  have 
the  earth  under  their  eyes.  He  wants  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  its  coming  into  exist¬ 
ence.  And  he  says  what  we  may  fairly 
paraphrase  in  this  way  :  that  which  has 
now  become  earth,  and  was  then  becom¬ 
ing  earth,  the  solid  well-defined  form  you 
see,  was  as  yet  without  form  and  void  ; 
epithets  which  I  am  told  might  be  im¬ 
proved  upon,  but  this  is  a  matter  by  the 
way. 

bo  again  with  respect  to  water.  The 
men  for  whom  the  lelator  wrote  knew, 
perhaps,  of  no  fluid  except  water,  at  any 
rate  of  none  vast  and  practically  measure¬ 
less  in  volume.  W’ hat  was  the  idea  he  had 
to  convey  f  It  was  not  the  special  and 
distinctive  character  of  the  liquid  called 
water  ;  it  was  the  broad  separation  be¬ 
tween  solid  as  such,  familiar,  firm,  im¬ 
movable  under  his  feet,  and  fluid  as  such, 
movable  and  fluctuating  at  large  in  space. 
No  doubt  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
waters  is  an  imperfect  idea,  although 
waters  are  still  waters  at  times  when  they 
may  be  bolding  vast  quantities  of  solid  in 
solution.  But  it  was  au  idea  easy,  clear, 
and  familiar  up  to  the  point  of  expressing 
forcibly  the  contrast  between  the  ancient 
state  of  things,  with  its  weltering  waste, 
and  the  recent  and  defined  conditions  of 
the  habitable  earth.  Could  we  ask  of  the 
relator  more  than  that  he  should  employ, 
among  the  words  at  his  disposal,  that 
which  would  best  convey  a  true  idea ! 
And  had  he  any  word  so  good  as  water  for 
bis  purpose,  though  it  was  but  an  approx¬ 
imation  to  the  actual  fact !  Dr.  Driver 
describes  the  scene  as  that  of  a  ”  surging 
chaos.  ”  An  admirable  phrase,  I  make  no 
doubt,  for  our  modem  and  cultivated 
minds  ;  but  a  phrase  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  would  have  left  the  pupils  of  the 
Mosaic  writer  exactly  in  the  condition  out 
of  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  bring  them  ; 
namely,  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  and  to¬ 
tal  darkness,  with  possibly  a  little  ruffie  of 
bewilderment  to  boot.  Another  descrip¬ 
tion  claiming  high  authority  is,  an  ”  un¬ 
compounded,  homogeneous,  gaseous,  con¬ 
dition”  of  matter  ;  to  which  the  same  ob¬ 
servation  will  apply.  Even  now,  it  is  only 
by  rude  and  bald  approximations  that  the 
practised  intellects  of  our  scientists  can 
convey  a  conception  of  the  actual  process 
by  which  chaot  passed  into  kotmot,  or,  in 
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other  words,  confusion  became  order, 
medley  became  sequence,  seeming  anarchy 
became  majestic  law,  and  horror  softened 
into  beauty.  Before  censuring  the  Mo- 
saist,  who  had  to  deal  with  grown  chiU 
dren,  let  the  adverse  critic  try  his  hand 
upon  a  little  child.  I  believe  he  will  find 
that  the  method  and  language  of  this  re¬ 
lator  are  not  only  good,  but  superlatively 
good,  for  the  aim  he  had  in  view,  if  once 
for  all  we  get  rid  of  standards  of  interpre¬ 
tation  other  than  the  genuine  and  just  one, 
which  tests  the  means  employed  by  their 
relation  to  the  end  contemplated. 

I  now  approach  a  larger  head  of  objec¬ 
tion,  which  is  usually  handled  by  the  Oon- 
tradictionists  in  a  tone  of  confidence  rising 
into  the  psean  of  triumph.  But  let  me, 
before  presuming  to  touch  on  objections 
to  particulars  of  the  Creation  Story,  guard 
myself  against  being  supposed  to  put  for¬ 
ward  any  portion  of  what  follows  as  un¬ 
conditional  assertion,  or  final  comment  on 
the  text.  The  general  situation  is  this. 
Dbjectors  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  dog¬ 
matically  that  the  (ireal  Chapter  is  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  attempts  to  reconcile  them 
are  futile  and  irrational.  It  is  thus  sought 
to  close  the  question.  My  aim  is  to  show 
that  the  question  is  not  closed,  and  that 
the  condemnation  pronounced  upon  the 
Mosaist  is  premature.  For  this  purpose  I 
offer  conjecturally,  and  in  absolute  sub¬ 
mission  to  ail  that  biology  and  geology,  or 
other  fonns  of  science,  have  established, 
replies  which  are  strictly  provisional  ;  but 
replies  which  I  consider  that  the  Contra- 
dictionist  ought,  together  with  other  and 
weightier  replies,  to  confute  or  legitimately 
to  consider  before  he  can  be  warranted  in  as¬ 
serting  the  contradiction.  But  I  proceed. 

How  hopeless,  is  the  cry,  to  reconcile 
Genesis  with  fact,  when,  as  a  fact,  the 
sun  is  the  source  of  light,  and  yet  in  Gen¬ 
esis,  light  is  the  work  of  the  first  day,  and 
vegetation  of  the  third,  while  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  appear  only  on  the  fourth  ! 
Nav,  worse  still.  Whereas  the  morning 
an<i  the  evening  depend  wholly  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  the  Mo¬ 
saist  is  so  ignorant  that  he  gives  os  not 
days  only,  but  the  morning  and  the  even¬ 
ing  of  days  before  the  sun  in  created. 
And  so  his  narration  explodes,  not  by  blows 
aimed  at  it  from  without,  but  by  its  own 
internal  self-contradictions.  It  is  hissed, 
like  a  blundering  witness,  out  of  court. 


The  first  triad  of  days,  says  Professor 
Dana,*  sets  forth  the  events  connected 
with  the  inorganic  history  of  the  earth. 
The  second  triad,  from  the  fourth  day  to 
the  sixth,  is  occupied  with  the  events  of 
the  organic  history,  from  the  creation  of 
the  first  animal  to  man.  He  finds  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  narrative  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  elaboration,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  full  of  art.  The  passage  from  ver. 
14  to  ver.  19  is  in  one  sense  a  qualification 
of  the  order  he  thinks  to  have  beeu  laid 
down,  inasmuch  as  the  heavenly  bodies 
belong  to  the  inorganic  division  of  the 
history.  From  another  point  of  view, 
however,  this  arrangement  contributes  in 
a  marked  manner  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
narrative.  The  first  triad  of  days  begins 
with  the  first  and  gradual  detachment  of 
light  from  the  **  surging  chaos  the  sec¬ 
ond,  at  the  stage  in  which  light  had  reach¬ 
ed  its  final  distribution.  The  central  mass 
had  assumed  with  regularity  its  spherical 
and  luminous  figure,  after  shedding  off 
from  itself  the  minor  masses,  each  to  find 
for  itself  its  own  orbit  of  rotation.  Or, 
if  we  are  to  assume  that  the  photosphere 
or  light  envelope  of  the  eartb  itself  had 
obstructed  the  vision  of  the  sun,  we  have, 
further,  to  assumef  that  this  obstacle  bad 
now  disappeared,  and  the  visibility  of  the 
sun  was  established.  So  that  light,  or  the 
light-power,  while  diffused,  ushers  in  the 
first  division  of  the  mighty  process  ;  the 
same  light  power,  concentrated  by  the 
operation  of  the  rotatory  principle,  and  for 
practical  purposes  become  such  as  we  now 
know  it,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  division,  the  division  that  deals  with 
organic  life. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  subject  of 
light  is  the  only  one  which  is  dealt  with 
in  two  separate  sections  of  the  narrative. 
The  gradual  severance,  or  disengagement, 
of  the  earth  from  its  vesture,  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  of  the  solid  land  from  the 
ocean,  are  continuously  handled  in  verses 
8-10.  Each  of  the  processes  is  summed 
op  into  its  grand  result,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  violent,  convulsive,  instantaneous  act. 
The  avoidance  of  all  attempt  to  explain 
the  process  seems  to  me  only  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom  which  guided  the  formation 
of  the  tale.  To  the  primitive  man  it  would 
have  become  a  barren  puzzle  ;  the  wood 
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must  have  been  lo«t  in  the  trees.  As  it 
now  stands,  mental  confusion  is  avoided, 
and  definite  ideas  are  conveyed. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  special 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  this  particular  place.  It  was 
evidently  needful  at  some  place  or  other 
to  Grive  a  specific  account  of  the  day,  or 
eonipartment  of  time,  which  is  employed 
to  mark  the  severance  of  the  different  sti^s 
of  creation  from  each  other.  At  what 
oiiit  of  the  narrative  could  this  account 
e  most  properly  and  most  accurately  in¬ 
troduced  t  In  order  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  let  us  consider  the  situation  rather 
more  at  large. 

The  supposition  is,  that  we  set  out  with 
a  seething  mass  that  contains  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  to  become  the  solids  and 
liquids,  the  moist  and  dry,  the  heat  and 
the  non-heat  or  cold,  the  light  and  the 
non  light  or  darkness,  that  so  largely  de¬ 
termine  the  external  conditions  of  our 
present  existence.  By  degrees,  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rarity  or  density  of  parts, 
the  centripetal  or  the  centrifugal  force  pre¬ 
vails,  the  huge  bulk  of  the  sun  consoli¬ 
dates  itself  in  the  centre,  and  a|,^regations 
of  matter  (rings,  according  to  (ruyot,* 
which  afterward  become  spheres),  are  de¬ 
tached  from  it  to  form  the  planets,  under 
the  agency  of  the  same  mechanical  forces  ; 
all  or  some  of  them,  in  their  turn,  dismiss¬ 
ing  from  their  as  yet  ill-compacted  sur¬ 
faces  other  subaltern  masses  to  revolve 
around  them  as  satellites,  or  otherwise  to 
take  their  course  in  space.  Meantime,  the 
great  cooling  process,  which  is  still  in 
progress  at  this  day,  has  begun,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  a  rate  determined  for  it  by  its 
particular  conditions,  among  which  mass 
and  motion  are  of  essential  consequence  ; 
for,  other  things  being  equal,  a  small  body 
will  cool  faster  and  a  large  body  will  cool 
slower  ;  and  a  body  moving  more  rapidly 
through  space  of  a  lower  temperature  than 
its  own  will  cool  more  nipidly  ;  while  one 
which  is  stationary,  or  which  diffuses  heat 
less  rapidly  from  its  surface  into  the  colder 
space,  will  retain  a  high  temperature 
longer.  Owing  to  these  or  other  causes, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth-surface  has 
been  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  more  recent  animal  life, 
for  a  very  long  time  *;  to  those  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  animals,  and  of  vegetation  in  its  differ¬ 


ent  orders,  for  we  know  not  how  much 
longer  ;  while  the  sun,  though  gradually 
losing  some  part  of  his  stock  of  caloric, 
still  remains  at  a  temperature  inordinately 
high. 

Considering,  then,  what  are  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
those  of  moisture,  and  how  the  coatings 
of  vapor — “the  swaddling-band  of  cloud*’* 
— might  affect  the  visibility  of  bodies, 
may  it  not  be  rash  to  affirm  that  the  sun 
is,  as  a  definite  and  compact  body,  older 
than  the  earth  I  or  that  the  Mosaist  might 
not  properly  treat  the  visibility  of  the  sun, 
in  its  present  form,  as  best  marking  for 
man  the  practical  inception  of  bis  exist¬ 
ence  t  or  that,  with  beat,  light,  soil,  and 
moisture  ready  to  its  service,  primordial 
vegetation  might  not  exist  on  the  surface 
of  a  planet  like  the  earth,  before  the  sun 
had  fully  reached  his  matured  condition 
of  compact,  material,  well-defined  figure, 
and  of  visibility  to  the  eye  !  May  not,  in 
short,  the  establishment  of  the  relation  of 
visibility  between  earth  and  sun  be  the 
most  suitable  point  for  the  relator  in  Gen¬ 
esis  to  bring  the  two  into  connection  f 
And  here  again  I  would  remind  the  reader 
that  the  Mosaic  days  may  l>e  chapters  in 
a  history  ;  and  that,  not  in  despite  of  the 
law  of  seiies,  but  with  a  view  to  its  best 

ractical  application,  the  chapters  of  a 

istory  may  overlap 

The  priority  of  Earth  to  Sun,  as  given 
in  the  narrative,  carries  us  as  far  as  this, 
that  vegetative  work  (of  what  kind  I  shall 
presently  inquire)  was  proceeding  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  before  any  relation  of 
earth  with  sun  is  declared.  It  is  then  de¬ 
clared  in  the  terms,  “  and  God  madt  two 
great  lights’’(ver.  16).  Now  the  making 
of  earth  is  nowhere  declared,  but  only  im¬ 
plied.  And  who  shall  say  that  there  is 
some  one  exact  point  of  time  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  process  which  (according  to  the 
nebular  theory)  reaches  from  the  first  be¬ 
ginning  of  rotation  down  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  solar  system,  to  which 
point,  and  to  which  alone,  the  term  mak¬ 
ing  must  belong  !  But,  unless  there  be 
such  a  point,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  '  on- 
vict  the  Mosaic  writer  of  error  in  the  choice 
be  has  made  of  an  opportunity  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  heavenly  Indies  into  bis  narra¬ 
tive. 

I  suppose  that  no  apology  is  needed  for 
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his  mentioning  the  moon  and  the  stars  as 
accessories  in  the  train  of  the  son,  and  com* 
bining  them  all  without  note  of  time,  al- 
thoii^  their  several  “  makings”  may  have 
proceeded  at  different  speeds.  But  here 
again  we  find  exhibited  that  principle  of 
relativity  to  man  and  his  uses,  by  which 
the  writer  in  Genesis  appears  so  wisely  to 
steer  his  course.  We  are  told  of  ‘‘two 
Great  lights”  (ver.  16);  and  one  of  them 
is  the  moon.  The  formation  of  the  stars 
is  interjected  soon  after,  as  if  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant.  But  the  stars  indi¬ 
vidually  are  in  themselves  far  greater  and 
more  significant  than  the  moon,  which  is 
denominated  a  great  light.  In  what  sense 
is  the  moon  a  great  light  f  Only  in  virtue 
of  its  relation  to  us.  So,  then,  the  gen¬ 
eral  upshot  is,  that  the  mention  of  the 
sun  is  introduced  at  that  point  in  the  cos¬ 
mogonic  process  when,  from  the  condition 
of  our  form  and  atmosphere,  or  of  his,  or 
of  both,  he  had  become  so  definite  and 
visible  as  to  be  finally  efficient  for  his  office 
of  dividing  day  from  day,  and  year  from 
year  ;  that  the  planets,  l>eing  of  an  alto¬ 
gether  secondary  importance,  simply  ap¬ 
pear  as  his  attendant  company  ;  and  that 
to  the  moon,  a  body  in  itself  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant,  is  awarded  a  rather 
conspicuous  place,  which,  if  objectively 
considered,  is  out  of  proportion,  but  which 
at  once  falls  into  line  when  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  relativity  as  the  basis  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  by  reason  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  functions  which  this  satellite  dis¬ 
charges  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

Next,  it  is  alleged  that  we  have  days 
with  an  evening  and  a  morning  before  we 
have  a  sun  to  supply  a  measure  of  time 
for  them.  Doubtless  there  could  be  no 
approach  to  anything  like  an  evening  and 
a  morning,  so  long  as  light  was  uniformly 
diffused.  But  under  the  nebular  theory, 
the  work  of  the  first  day  implies  an  initial 
concentration  of  light  ;  and,  from  the  time 
when  light  began  to  be  thus  powerfully 
concentrated,  would  there  not  be  an  even¬ 
ing  and  a  morning,  though  imperfect,  for 
any  revolving  solid  of  the  system,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  might  be  turned  toward,  or  from, 
the  centre  of  the  highest  luminosity  f 

But  we  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
net  of  the  Contradictionist,  who  lays  hold 
on  the  vegetation  verses  (11,  12)  to  im¬ 
peach  the  credit  of  the  Creation  Story. 
The  objection  here  becomes  twofold. 


First,  we  have  vegetation  anterior  to  the 
sun  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  not  merely  an 
aquatic  vegetation  for  the  support  of 
aquatic  life,  nor  merely  a  rude  and  pri¬ 
mordial  vegetation  such  as  that  of  and  be¬ 
fore  the  coal-measures,  but  a  vegetation 
complete  and  absolute,  including  fern- 
grass,  then  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
lastly  the  fruit-tree,  yielding  fruit  after  its 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself.  Here  is  the 
food  of  mammals  and  of  man  provided, 
when  neither  of  them  was  created,  or  was 
about  to  exist,  until  after  many  a  long 
antecedent  stage  of  lower  life  had  found  its 
way  into  creation  and  undertaken  its  office 
there. 

First,  as  regards  vegetation  before  the 
sun’s  performance  of  his  present  function 
in  the  heavens  is  announced.  There  were 
lieht  and  heat,  atmosphere  with  its  con¬ 
ditions  of  moist  and  dry,  soil  prepared  to 
do  its  work  in  nutrition.  Can  there  be 
ground  for  saying  that  with  such  provision 
made  vegetation  could  not  take  place  f 
Let  us,  for  argument’s  sake,  suppose  that 
the  sun  could  now  recede  into  an  earlier 
condition,  could  go  back  by  some  few 
stages  of  that  process  through  which  he 
became  our  sun  ;  bis  material  less  com¬ 
pact,  his  form  less  well-defined,  his  rays 
more  intercepted  by  the  ‘‘  swaddling 
band”  of  cloud  and  vapor.  Vegetation 
might  be  modified  in  character,  but  must 
it  therefore  cease  !  May  we  not  say  that 
a  more  violent  paradox  would  hare  been 
exhibited,  and  a  sounder  objection  would 
have  lain,  had  the  Mosaic  writer  failed  to 
present  to  us  at  least  an  initial  vegetation 
before  the  era  at  which  the  sun  had  fully 
obtained  the  definite  spherical  form,  and 
the  conditions  for  the  transmission  of  his 
rays  had  reached  substantially  their  pres¬ 
ent  state  f 

But  then,  it  is  fairly  observed  that  the 
vegetation  as  described  is  not  preparatory 
and  initial  but  full  formed,  and  that  any 
tracing  of  vegetation  anterior  to  life  in  the 
strata  is  ambiguous  and  obscure.  In  the 
age  of  Protozoa,  the  earliest  living  crea¬ 
tures,  the  indications  of  plants  are  not  de- 
tenninable,  according  to  the  high  authority 
of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.  It  is  observed  by 
Canon  Driver  ‘‘  that  the  proof  from  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  existence  of  plants  before  ani¬ 
mals  is  inferential  and  a  priori.***  Guyot 
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holds  a  directly  contrary  opinion,  and  saya 
the  present  remains  indicate  a  large  pres¬ 
ence  of  infusorial  protophytes  in  the  early 
seas.*  But  let  the  point  be  conceded. 
Undoubtedly  all  a  priori  assumptions 
ought  in  inquiries  of  this  kind  to  be 
watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
jealousy.  Still  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  vigilance  and  jealousy  cannot  push 
their  claims.  Is  there  anything  strange  in 
the  supposition  that  the  comparatively 
delicate  composition  of  the  first  vegetable 
structures  should  have  given  way  and  be¬ 
come  indiscernible  to  os,  amid  the  shock 
and  pressure  of  firmer  and  more  durable 
material  ?  The  flesh  of  the  mammoth 
has,  indeed,  been  preserved  to  us,  and 
eaten  by  d(^  in  our  own  time,  coming 
down  from  ages  which  we  hare  no  means 
of  measuring  ;  but  then  it  was  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  same  pressure,  and  subsisted 
under  conditions  of  temperature  which 
were  adequately  antiseptic.  But  has  ail 
palsBOXuic  life  bmn  ascertained  by  its  flesh, 
or  do  we  not  owe  our  knowledge  of  many 
among  the  earlier  forms  of  animated  life 
to  their  osseous  structures  f  And,  in 
eases  where  only  bone  remains,  is  it  an 
extravagant  use  of  argument  a  priori  to 
hold  that  there  must  have  been  flesh  also  f 
And,  if  flush,  why  not  vegetable  matter  t 
Canon  Driver,  indeed,  observes!  that  from 
a  very  early  date  animals  preyed  upon 
animals.  Still  the  first  animal  could  not 
prey  upon  himself  ;  there  must  have  been 
vegetable  pabulum  out  of  which  an  animal 
body  was  first  constructed.  “  Before  the 
beasts,”  says  Sir  George  Stokes,  ”  came 
the  plants,  plants  which  are  necessary  for 
their  sustenance.”^ 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  objection  that 
the  vegetation  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
verses  is  a  perfected  vegetation,  and  that 
there  existed  no  such  vegetation  before  ani¬ 
mal  life  began.  But  why  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  Mosaic  writer  intended  to  say  such 
a  vegetation  did  exist  before  animal  life  be¬ 
gan  f  For  no  other  reason  than  this  :  hav¬ 
ing  mentioned  the  first  introduction  of 
vegetable  life,  he  carries  it  on  without 
breaking  his  narrative  to  its  completion. 
In  so  proceeding,  he  does  exactly  what  the 
historian  does  when,  for  the  sake  of  clearer 
comprehension,  he  brings  one  series  of 


•  “  Creation,"  x.,  p.  90. 
t  Tkt  Expotitor,  p.  99. 

^  Letter  to  Mr.  Elflein,  Angnst  14th,  1883. 


events  from  its  inception  to  its  close,  al¬ 
though  in  order  of  time  the  beginning  only, 
and  not  the  completion,  belongs  to  the  epoch 
at  which  he  introduces  it.  What  I  have 
called  the  rule  of  relativity,  the  intention, 
namely,  to  be  intelligible  to  man,  seems 
to  show  the  reason  of  his  arrangement. 
If  his  meaning  was,  ”  the  beautiful  order 
of  trees,  plants,  and  grasses  which  yon  see 
around  you  had  its  beginnings  in  the  era 
when  living  creatures  were  about  to  com¬ 
mence  their  movements  in  the  waters  and 
on  the  earth,  and  all  this  was  part  of  the 
fatherly  work  of  God  on  your  Irehalf” — 
such  meaning  was  surely  well  expressed, 
expressed  after  a  sound  and  workmanlike 
fashion,  in  the  text  of  the  Creation  Story 
as  it  stands. 

I  will  next  notice  the  objection  that  the 
Mosaic  writer  t^kes  (according  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  version)  no  notice  of  the  great  age 
of  reptiles,  but  passes  at  once  from  the 
creation  of  marine  animals  (verse  90)  to 
the  fowl  that  may  ”  fly  above  the  earth  in 
the  open  firmament  of  heaven.”  He  thus 
passes  over  without  notice  the  amphibians, 
the  reptiles  proper,  the  insects,  and  the 
marsupial  or  early  mammals,  on  his  way 
to  the  birds.  It  is  added  that  he  brackets 
the  birds  with  the  fishes,  and  thus  makes 
them  of  the  same  date. 

It  is  requisite  here  to  observe,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  birds,  that  Professor  Dana*  writes 
of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  as  follows  : 
”  The  accordance  is  exact  with  the  succes¬ 
sion  made  out  for  the  earliest  species  of 
these  grand  divisions,  if  we  except  the  di¬ 
vision  of  birds,  about  which  there  is 
doubt.” 

Owen,!  however,  in  his  ‘‘  Palaeontol¬ 
ogy,”  places  animal  life  in  six  orders, 
namely — 

1.  Invertebrates.  4.  Birds. 

2.  Fishes.  6.  Mammals. 

3.  Reptiles.  6.  Man. 

In  the  more  recent  “  Manual”  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prestwich  (1880)  the  order  of  seni¬ 
ority  stands  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cryptogamons  Plants.  4.  Mammals. 

2.  Fishes.  5.  Man. 

3.  Birds. 

In  the  ”  Manual”;^  of  Etheridge  we  are 


*  "  Creatiun,"  as  before,  p.  215. 
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supplied  with  the  following  series,  after 
fishes  :  1.  Fossil  reptiles.  2.  Ornitho* 
sauris  ;  flying  aniinalt,  vhich  combined 
the  character  of  reptiles  with  those  of  birds.  ” 
3.  The  first  birds  of  the  secondary  rocks, 
with  “  feathers  in  all  respects  similar  to 
those  of  existing  birds.”  4.  Mammals. 

It  thus  appears  that  much  turns  on  the 
definition  of  a  bird,  and  that  it  is  bard, 
on  the  evidence  thus  presented,  seriously 
to  impeach  the  character  of  the  Creation 
Story.  I^argely  viewed,  the  place  of  birds, 
as  an  order  in  creation,  is  given  us  by  our 
scientific  teachers,  or  by  many  among  them, 
between  fishes  and  the  bulk  of  mammals. 
It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  Mo- 
saist  intends  to  assign  to  them  the  same 
date  as  fishes  ;  he  places  them  in  the  same 
day,  but  then  we  have  tobear  in  mind  that 
he  more  than  once  gives  several  actions  to 
the  same  day.  He  sets  them  after  the 
fishes  ;  and  the  fairer  construction  surely 
is,  nut  that  they  were  contemporaneous, 
but  that  they  were  subsequent.  He  for¬ 
bears,  it  is  true,  to  notice  amphibious  rep¬ 
tiles,  insects,  and  marsupials.  And  why  ? 
All  these,  variously  important  in  them¬ 
selves,  fill  no  large  place,  some  of  them  no 
place  at  all,  in  the  view  and  in  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  primitive  man  ;  and,  having  man 
for  his  object,  he  forbears,  on  his  guiding 
principle  of  relativity,  to  incumber  his  nar¬ 
rative  with  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  demarcation  of  the 
order  of  birds  in  creation  is  less  sharply 
drawn  than  that  (for  example)  of  fishes 
and  of  mammals,  may  we  not  be  permitted 
to  trace  a  singular  propriety  in  the  dimin¬ 
ution,  so  to  speak,  of  emphasis  with  which 
the  Mosaist  gives  to  their  introduction  a 
more  qualified  emphasis,  by  simply  sub¬ 
joining  them  (v.  20)  to  the  aquatic  crea¬ 
tion. 

I  have  now  made  bold  to  touch  on  the 
principal  objections  popularly  known. 
They  run  into  details  which  it  has  not  been 
ossible  fully  to  notice,  but  which  seem  to 
ave  no  force,  except  what  they  derive 
from  the  illegitimate  process  of  holding 
down  the  Mosaic  writer  in  his  narration,  so 
short,  so  simple,  so  sublime,  by  restraints 
which  the  ordinary  historian,  though  he 
has  plenty  of  auxiliary  expedients,  and  is 
under  no  restraint  of  space,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  shake  off  if  he  wishes  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  On  the  introduction  of  the 
great  or  recent  mammals,  and  of  man,  as 
the  objector  is  silent,  I  remain  silent  also. 


It  would  be  uncandid,  however,  not  to 
notice  the  ”  creeping  thing”  of  verses  24, 
25,  and  26.  In  these  verses  the  ”  creep¬ 
ing  thing”  is  distinguished  from  cattle, 
and  undoubtedly  appears  upon  the  scene 
as  if  it  were  a  formation  wholly  new.  If 
the  Mosaist  really  intended  to  convey  that 
this  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  creep¬ 
ing  thing  in  creation,  there  is  I  suppose  no 
doubt  that  he  is  at  war  with  the  firmly 
established  witness  of  natural  science. 
Guyot,  indeed,  says*  that  these  creeping 
things  are  not  reptiles,  but  are  the  smaller 
mammals,  rats,  mice,  and  the  like.  If, 
however,  the  common  rendering  be  main¬ 
tained,  it  may  be  just  worth  while  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  possible  explanation.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  These  creeping  things  were  a  very 
minor  fact  for  creation,  so  that  the  purpose 
of  the  relator,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  facts  may  here,  as  elsewhere,  govern 
his  mode  of  handling  them.  It  is  fit  to  be 
observed  that  be  never  mentions  insects  at 
all,  as  if  they  were  too  insignificant  to  find 
a  place  among  the  larger  items  of  his  ac¬ 
count  ;  as  if  he  selected  his  materials,  and 
sifted  off  the  less  important  of  them. 
And  there  does  seem  to  be  some  license  or 
looseness  in  his  method  of  treating  these 
creeping  things  ;  for  while  he  severs  them 
from  fish,  fowl,  and  beast,  in  the  verses  I 
have  named,  and  again  in  verse  30  from 
fowl  and  from  beast,  yet  in  verse  28,  when 
the  great  charter  of  dominion  is  granted 
to  man,  he  sums  up  in  three  divisions  only, 
and  makes  man  the  lord  ”  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth.”  Reptiles  appear  to  have  passed 
out  of  his  view,  either  wholly,  or  so  far  as 
not  to  deserve  separate  mention,  and  it 
may  seem  likely  that  he  did  not  think  their 
importance  such  as  to  call  for  a  particular 
and  defined  place,  and  did  not  mean  to 
give  them  such  a  place,  in  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  order  of  creation. 

If,  on  the  whole,  such  be  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  arguments  and  results,  we  may 
justly  render  our  thanks  to  Dana,  Guyot,f 

*  “  Creation,”  p.  120. 

f  In  the  Preface  to  Guyot' s  “  Creation”  will 
be  found  some  account  of  the  recent  literature 
of  this  subject.  I  must  also  mention  a  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet  entitled  ”  The  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,”  by  Mr.  Bust,  Bector  of  Westerfield, 
Suffolk.  It  sets  forth  the  scope  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  criticism,  and  recommends  (p.  30)  to 
”  have  patience  for  a  while,  and  wait  to  sea 
the  iaane.” 
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Dairaon,  Stokes,  and  other  scientific  au¬ 
thorities,  who  seem  to  find  no  cause  for 
supporting  the  broad  theory  of  contradic¬ 
tion.  I  am  well  aware  of  my  inability  to 
add  an  atom  of  weight  to  their  judg¬ 
ments.  Yet  I  have  ventured  to  attempt 
applying  to  this  great  case  what  I  hold  to 
be  the  just  laws  of  a  narrative  intended  to 
instruct  and  to  persuade,  and  thus  finding 
a  key  to  the  true  construction  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  For  myself,  I  cannot  but  at  present 
remain  before  and  above  ail  things  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  profound  and  marvellous 
wisdom  which  has  guided  the  human  in¬ 
strument,  whether  it  were  pen  or  tongue, 
which  was  first  commissioned  from  on 
high,  to  hand  onward  for  our  admiration 


and  instruction  this  wonderful,  this  unpar¬ 
alleled  relation.  And  I  submit  to  my 
readers  that  my  words  were  not  wholly  idle 
words,  when,  without  presuming  to  lay 
down  any  universal  and  inflexible  propo¬ 
sition,  and  without  questioning  any  single 
contention  of  persons  specially  qualified,  I 
said  that  the  true  question  was  whether 
the  words  of  the  Mosaic  writer,  taken  as  a 
whole,  do  not  stand,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  in  such  a  relation  to 
the  facts  of  nature  as  to  warrant  and  re¬ 
quire  thus  far  the  conclusion  that  the  Or- 
dainer  of  Nature,  and  the  Giver  or  Guide 
of  the  Creation  Story,  are  one  and  the 
same. — Oood  Wordt. 


A  SONG  OP  LOVE  AND  MAY. 
{Preetji  translaled  from  OoeUit.) 
BT  PITER  BATNB. 


I. 

What  gleams  of  glad  laughter 
Earth’s  visage  adorn  ! 

How  brightens  the  sun 
At  the  gates  of  the  mom  ! 

How  burst  into  blossom 
The  buds  on  the  tree. 

While  birds  shake  the  woodland 
With  tumults  of  glee  ! 

How  pant  men  and  maidens 
With  tbrillings  of  pleasure  ! 

O  green  earth,  O  bright  sun, 

O  joy  without  measure  I 


II. 

'Tis  love’s  great  enchantment 
That  kindles  the  day. 

The  life  of  the  spring-time, 

The  promise  of  May. 

’Tis  love’s  magic  banner, 

O’er  nature  unfurled, 

That  showers  down  new  blessing, 
New  life  on  the  world. 

III. 

O  darling,  0  dearest. 

How  well  I  love  thee  I 
Thine  eye’s  golden  silence 
Tells  how  thou  lov’st  me. 
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As  larks  lore  the  azure, 

The  carol,  the  dew. 

As  flowers  lore  the  dawning. 
So  do  I  love  you. 


IV. 

O  let  us  love  truly. 

And  true  love  will  be 
A  y^outh  never  fading 
For  you  and  for  me. 

True  love  in  all  changes 
Will  waft  us  along. 

In  sweet  modulation 
Of  dance  and  of  song. 

And  soften  our  sunset. 

When  we  have  grown  old. 

With  tenderest  touches 
Of  rose-leaf  and  gold. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


LIGHT  F^pM  THE  TALMUD. 

BT  LAUNCKLOT  CROSS. 


Duribo  recent  years  there  have  been 
great  and  good  news  of  the  Talmud  for 
those  who 

speak  the  tonguo 
That  Shakespeare  spake  ; 

and  yet  they  have  not  taken  that  hold  of 
the  general  literary  world  which  might 
have  been  expected.  .  The  labors  of 
learned  translators  for  the  present  undergo 
the  fate  of  “  Rub4iy4t  of  Omar  KhayyAtn, 
the  Astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  rendered 
into  English  Verse,"  by  the  late  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  choice  friend  of  the  Poet  Lau¬ 
reate.  Exiled,  like  the  nation  of  which 
they  speak,  from  the  community  of  fa¬ 
vored  volumes  of  science,  song,  and  sad 
imaginations,  called  novels,  their  first  im¬ 
prints  are  dispersed  into  those  regions 
wherein  Charles  Lamb  loved  to  wander  : 
the  shelves  of  second-hand  booksellers. 
The  devoted  student  of  Rabbinical  lore  has 
to  be  content  with  the  gratitude  and  praise 
of  friends,  select — but  few. 

Nevertheless,  this  incomparable  book, 
the  Talmitd,  so  full  of  minute  details  reg¬ 
ulating  religion,  society,  home,  daily  con¬ 
duct — dear  to  the  heart  of  Jewry — next  to 
the  Old  Testament,  sacred  to  all  true  sons 
of  Israel  — contains  matter  of  wisdom  suit¬ 
ed  to  all  faiths  of  the  world,  and  to  phases 
of  intellectual  mind  outside  the  faiths,  and 
abounds  in  narratives  and  legends  of  mythi¬ 


cal  import  which  delight  in  every  nation, 
in  all  ages  and  all  climes. 

It  is  held  by  the  once  Chosen  People 
that,  when  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
given  to  Moses  upon  Mount  Sinai — or,  as 
was  said,  in  Heaven — "  fast  by  the  throne 
of  God,"  in  Milton’s  verse — notwith¬ 
standing  the  protest  of  the  ministering 
angels,  there  were  also  given  to  the  Great 
Lawgiver  six  hundred  and  thirteen  pre¬ 
cepts,  which  Moses  delivered  to  Aaron, 
then  to  the  select  seventy,  and  so  were 
assed  on  from  age  to  age — precepts, 
nown  as  the  Oral  Law,  the  Law  of  the 
Lip,  which  even  to-day  the  true  children 
of  Jewry  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age  must  commit  to  memory. 

Around  these  precepts,  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  gradually  clustered  expositions 
thereupon  by  the  Lights  of  Law  in  Israel, 
attached  to  which  were  singular  traditions, 
generally  referring  to  the  law  and  its  ob¬ 
servation.  We  must  note,  by  the  way, 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  for  their 
Written  Law  and  Oral  Law  was  awakened 
during  the  great  captivity.  Of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  the  son  of  Israel  might  say  : 

>  These  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  wkai  I  ami 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  : 

Which,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 
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These  annotations  on  the  Written  Law 
were  passed  on  in  unbroken,  authentic, 
sacred  snoccssion,  until  the  time  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  when  the  great  Rabbi  Hillel 
began  to  methodize  the  mass  of  exposi¬ 
tions  and  illustrations,  which  work  was 
completed,  two  hundred  years  later,  by 
Jehuda  the  Holy.  The  compilation  was 
named  Mithna. 

The  Mishna,  itself,  then  became  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  discussions,  annotations,  and 
judgments  of  the  Rabbis — and  these,  in 
turn,  were  compiled  two  hundred  years 
after  the  Mishna,  under  the  name  Oemara. 
The  Mishna  and  Gemara  combined,  make 
the  Talmud.  There  were  two  great  schools 
of  the  Rabbis  :  one  in  Jerusalem,  another 
in  Babylon  ;  each  of  these  produced  a 
Gemara  ;  hence  there  are  two  Talmnds — 
the  Palestine  and  the  Babylonian. 

Some  discretion  has  to  be  exercised  in 
approaching  a  book  of  such  remarkable 
history,  and  in  itself  of  such  a  remarkable 
character.  The  Jews  during  their  per¬ 
secutions  had  to  be  cautious  in  their  man¬ 
ner  of  teaching,  and  would  frequently  eeil 
the  truth  they  had  to  enforce  by  some 
singular  story  :^hence,  many  Talmudic  rec¬ 
ords  which  appear  contemptible  are  really 
parabolical  ;  many  which  seem  ridiculous 
are  fall  of  valuable  obscured  meaning. 
One  must,  tlierefore,  be  careful  when  these 
come  under  attention.  Again,  two  great 
lines  run  throughout  the  b^k  ;  these  are, 
briefly,  halachah,  a  doctrine  ;  hagpadah, 
or  narratives,  legends,  traditions — which 
fact  makes  a  further  claim  upon  the  read¬ 
er’s  discrimination.  The  study  of  the 
book  (twelve  volumes,  5,894  folio  pages) 
must  be  the  enthusiastic  labor  of  a  life¬ 
time.  But,  from  what  has  already  been 
rendered  easy  of  access  for  the  English 
reader,  we  are  made  aware  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  Talmud.  We  feel  as  in  the 
cave  of  Mammon — 

From  whose  rough  vault  the  ragged  branches 
hang 

Embossed  with  massy  gold  of  ^orious  gift, 
And  with  rich  metal  lo^ed  every  rift. 

•  •  *  •  s 

Both  roof,  and  floor,  and  walla  were  all  of  gold. 
But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay. 

And  hid  in  darkness,  that  none  oould  behold 

The  hue  thereof. 

From  the  portions  and  parcels  of  this 
treasure-house  which  have  been  placed 
within  our  reach  we  can  safely  appraise  what 
for  the  present  is  hidden  from  us,  and  at 


Jane> 

the  same  time  find  delight  in  perusing  and 
weighing  the  merits  of  tradition  and  doc¬ 
trine.  Of  the  latter  we  cannot  speak  in 
these  pages.  Halachah  we  leave  to  the 
Hebrew  student.  A  comprehensive  arti¬ 
cle  could  not  avoid  that  central  point  of 
faith  around  which  all  Jewish  life  has 
revolved  and  must  revolve — the  Unity  of 
the  Eternal  One  ;  nor  could  it  set  aside 
large  fundamentals  which  exemplify  the 
Jewish  character  in  a  remarkable  manner 
— the  exercise  of  Charity,  the  Queen  vir¬ 
tue  ;  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
its  privileges,  the  Bride-Queen  of  Days  ; 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  education  ;  the 
imperious  and  reiterated  commands  relat¬ 
ing  to  marriage  ;  the  passion  of  heart  and 
spirit  for  Jerusalem,  the  Queen-city  of  the 
earth.  But  these  we  must  pass  by.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  what  remains  we  shall  not  fail 
to  make  evident  that  the  Talmud  is  as 
wonderful  a  book  as  it  has  been  said  to 
be  ^  that,  like  the  famed  Egyptian  queen. 

Age  cannot  waste  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  .  .  .  she  makes  hungry 
'Where  most  she  satisfies. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  lights 
thrown  upon  two  well  known  Biblical  char¬ 
acters — to  examples  of  Talmudic  stories, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Rabbis. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  beauty  that 
once  was  the  portion  of  Israel  many  no¬ 
table  things  are  told.  W’^hen  her  youths 
were  taken  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  they  were  seen  to  possess  a  loveli¬ 
ness  surpassing  the  splendor  of  the  sun  : 
which  proved  a  torment  to  the  Chaldean 
women,  and  their  own  perdition.  When 
Rabbi  Yochanan  visited  the  Rabbi  Eliezer 
in  his  sickness,  he  found  the  chamber  dark, 
but  he  made  bare  his  arm,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  by  its  resplendence  every  corner  of 
the  room  was  illumined. 

Over  some  characters  there  hovers  a 
halo  of  beauty,  and  mystery,  and  awe 
which  charms  one  like  a  fairy  tale  of 
youth’s  dawn,  sung  to  new  music.  This 
IS  the  case  with  Elsther,  whose  name  and 
nobleness  still  consecrate  the  ruins  of  Su¬ 
san.  Her  mother  died  at  her  birth  ;  and, 
her  father  having  also  died  some  time  be¬ 
fore,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  cousin 
Mordecai.  She  was  given  two  names, 
Hadassah  and  Esther.  The  latter  was  fitly 
chosen  from  the  Greek  £$tarath,  a  bright 
star — star-bright,  indeed,  she  still  shines 
throughout  the  cloudy  centuries.  The 
hatrle  Hadatmh  (myrtle  tree)  was  be- 
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stowed  because  of  her  figure  and  her  char-  Queen  Esther,  what  wilt  thou  f  Be  not 
acter  :  because,  like  the  myrtle- tree,  she  alarmed  ;  our  laws  are  not  meant  for  thee, 
was  neither  tail  nor  short  of  stature,  but  Thou  art  my  friend,  and  when  thine  eyes 
middle-sized;  also,  because  of  ber  sweet  looked  upon  me,  that  instant  thou  shouldest 
disfrosition  and  kindly  actions,  which  were  have  spoken.” 

compared  to  the  fragrance  and  ever  fresh  Esther  having  gained  her  great  cause, 
beauty  of  the  myrtle.  Her  complexion  and  saved  her  people,  a  festival  was  made 
was  of  a  yellow  or  gold  color.  She  was  of  that  time,  as  written  in  the  Book  of 
one  of  the  four  beautiful  women  of  the  Esther — that  these  days  of  Purim  should 
world — the  other  three  being  Abigail,  who  not  fail  from  among  the  Jews,  nor  the 
had  the  sacred  record  as  being  of  a  good  memorial  of  them  perish  from  their  seed.” 
understanding  and  of  a  beautiful  connte-  The  Rabbis,  in  their  gratitude,  so  exalted 
nance  ;  Kahab,  from  whom  descended  the  great  deliverance  that  they  declared  : 
eight  sacerdotal  prophets  ;  and  Sarai,  call-  All  Scriptures  (that  is,  the  books  which  do 
ed  Iscah,  because  everyone  looked  upon  not  refer  absolutely  to  the  Law)  will  be 
her  beauty  with  admiration.  When  the  done  away  with  in  the  future,  except  the 
fateful  hour  was  drawing  nigh  for  the  ex-  Book  of  Esther  ;  also  all  festivals,  except 
tinction  of  her  people,  Esther  arose  from  the  days  of  Purim.  What  gladness  pre- 
the  ashes  whereon  she  had  mourned  for  vailed  during  this  festival  may  be  known 
three  days  ;  she  put  aside  her  garments  of  from  the  fact  that  intoxication  might  then 
sackcloth,  and  called  for  her  royal  robes,  be  indulged  in.  That  this  was  really  the 
for  her  ornaments  of  gems  and  of  the  gold  case  is  authenticated  in  a  well-known  Tal- 
of  Ophir.  And  as  she  arrayed  herself  for  mndic  incident.  On  such  an  occasion  Rava 
the  presence  of  the  king,  her  countenance  took  the  life  of  his  friend  Rabbi  Zerah. 
brightened  with  j^y.  She  took  with  her  Next  day,  through  the  persistent  prayers 
two  maids,  one  to  carry  her  gorgeous  of  Rava,  the  soul  of  Zerah  was  restored  to 
train,  the  other  that  she  might  lean  upon  its  earthly  tabernacle.  When  the  days  of 
her  arm.  But,  alas  !  when  she  reached  Purim  came  round  again,  Zerah  asked  his 
the  Chamber  of  the  Images  the  glory  of  friend  to  keep  the  feast  with  him. 
the  Shekinah  departed  from  her,  and,  “Nay,”  answered  Rava,  “  it  does  not  al- 
nearly  fainting  through  deep  trouble  of  ways  happen  that  I  can  effect  a  miracle.” 
heart,  she  cried  to  the  Eternal  One,  in  the  A  shn-wd  and  saving  answer,  indeed, 
words  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  Why  We  shall  now  refer  to  what  maybe  fur- 
was  she  thus  forsaken  f  thcr  learned  of  the  beauty  of  the  male  Is- 

.  When  she  advanced,  and  was  beheld  by  raelite. 

Ahasuerus  the  king,  anger  was  visible  in  Of  the  beauty  of  Moses  there  is  the  re- 
his  eyes  at  her  transgression  of  the  law  and  mark  of  St.  Stephen  that  as  a  child  “  he 
custom  of  the  country  ;  this,  again,  caused  was  exceeding  fair  and  Josephus  writes 
her  to  lean  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her  maid  that  when  he  was  carried  along  the  road 
and  exhibit  signs  of  fear.  Whereupon  everyone  halted  on  the  way,  or  left  their 
there  came  to  her  assistance  three  minis-  pursuits,  to  gaze  upon  the  loveliness  of  the 
tering  angels.  One  raised  her  neck,  so  child.  And  so  was  it  with  Joseph — beauty 
that  her  face  might  fully  shine  upon  of  form  and  countenance  were  his  inheri- 
Abasuerus  ;  a  second  angei  drew  a  new  tance,  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  amid 
radiant  line  of  grace  upon  her  counte-  many  other  matters  of  singular  interest, 
nance  ;  and  a  third  lengthened  the  golden  Because  of  his  beauty,  as  told  in  the 
sceptre  several  cubits.  Thus  had  the  “  Roee-Garden”  of  the  Persian  Saadi, 
Eternal  One  pity  upon  the  orphan  daughter  Joseph  was  called  the  Moon  of  Canaan, 
of  Israel,  and  upon  His  chosen  people,  which  explains  the  saying  of  Lokman  the 
doomed  to  death  throughout  all  the  king’s  Wise:  “Yes,  I  sell  beauty,  but  not  in 
provinces.  And  Ahasuerus  arose  from  bis  Canaan.”  Zelicha  (the  name  of  Poti- 
throne,  stretched  forth  bis  golden  sceptre,  phar’s  wife)  on  one  occasion  was  visited 
which  had  been  lengthened  by  the  minis-  by  some  of  her  friends  ;  and  one  of  the 
tering  angel,  and,  Esther  having  touched  Egyptian  dames,  while  paring  an  apple, 
it,  the  king  embraced  ber  and  kissed  her,  was  so  entranced  with  the  beauty  of  Joseph 
and,  looking  into  her  eyes,  he  banished  that  she  cut  ber  finger,  and  was  not  aware 
the  last  lingering  cloud  of  fear  which  dark-  of  it  until  her  attention  was  called  to  the 
ened  them  with  the  gracious  words :  blood  upon  her  garments.  From  the 
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Talmud  we  obtain  knowledge  of  Joaeph’a 
humbleness  of  mind  and  sagacity  under 
such  circumstances.  When  Zelicha  one 
day  spoke  in  admiration  of  his  beauty,  he 
answered  :  “  The  Eternal  One,  who  creat¬ 
ed  me,  crested  also  all  mankind.”  Zel- 
icba,  it  is  said,  changed  her  garments 
twice  every  day  in  her  endeavor  to  win 
his  affection.  These  arts  failing,  she 
threatened  him  with  imprisonment,  and  to 
put  out  his  eyes.  He  calmly  answered 
again,  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal  One  : 
”  He  looseth  the  prisoners,  and  openeth 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.”  That  Joseph  was 
divinely  assisted  in  these  trials  the  Talmud 
would  make  evident,  since  it  is  stated  that 
at  a  very  critical  moment  the  apparition 
of  his  father  appeared  to  him  and  cried  : 
”  Joseph,  thy  brothers’  names  will  be  en¬ 
graved  on  the  stones  of  the  Ephod,  and 
thine  amongst  them  ;  dost  thou  want  it 
erased  f” 

But,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  other 
matters  of  interest  attached  to  the  history 
of  Joseph  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud. 

From  the  day  that  Joseph  parted  with* 
his  brethren  in  l^ypt,  after  they  had  drunk 
and  made  merry  together,  he  abstained 
from  all  wine.  When  he  finally  sent  them 
back  to  Canaan  with  many  gifts,  to  bring 
his  father,  that  he  might  see  him,  and  live 
with  him,  and  know  of  his  glory  in  Egypt, 
he  bade  them  fall  not  out  by  the  way,” 
which,  as  interpreted  in  the  Talmud,  means 
that  they  had  not  to  engage  in  halaehic 
debates,  lest  they  might  lose  their  way  — 
which  interpretation  itself  appears  to  have 
a  further  internal  meaning.  The  brethren, 
prol*ably,  did  not  lose  their  way — their 
way  was  too  clearly  fixed  in  their  minds  ; 
nor,  probably,  did  they  discuss  halackic 
matters — one  subject  they  held  in  fear  of 
heart  and  affection  :  to  bring  the  great 
news  to  Jacob,  their  father — and  they  were 
exercised  how  to  break  the  news  gently. 
They  would  remember,  in  bitterness  of 
thought,  the  trial  of  Abraham,  when  the 
Eternal  One  placed  upon  him  the  command 
of  sacrifice.  Satan,  it  is  said,  stood  before 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal  One,  as  in  the 
case  of  Job,  and  upon  bis  provocation 
Abraham  had  to  be  proven.  The  Eternal 
One  then  addressed  the  patriarch  :  ”  Take 
thy  son.”  ”  I  have  two  sons,”  answered 
Abraham.  “  Thine  only  son.”  “  Each 
is  the  only  son  of  his  mother,”  was  the 
submissive  reply.  ‘‘  Whom  tboulovest,” 
rejoined  the  Eternal.  ”  They  are  both 


dear  to  me.”  The  command  was  then 
given  :  ”  Isaac  !”  And  thus,  says  the 
Talmud,  was  the  mind  of  Abraham  grad¬ 
ually  prepared. 

To  break  the  great  news  gently  to  their 
father  was  the  trouble  of  the  brethren  as 
they  approached  Canaan.  But  at  Beer- 
Sheba  they  were  met  by  Sersch,  the 
daughter  of  Asher.  She  was  a  cunning 
player  upon  the  harp,  and  a  maiden  of 
sweet  voice.  And  Serach  was  sent  by  the 
brethren  to  weave  the  good  news  in  a  song 
before  Abraham.  When  she  came  to  her 
grandfather,  she  softly  smote  upon  her  harp 
and  sang  her  song,  and,  as  she  sang,  seven 
times  she  repeated  the  lines  : 

Lo,  Joseph  is  not  dead  :  he  lives. 

My  ancle  roles  o’er  Egypt's  land. 

The  music  and  the  song  were  grateful  to 
the  patriarch’s  ear  ;  but  when  the  burden 
was  seven  times  told,  that  number,  sacred 
to  the  Hebrews,  was  marked  by  Abraham, 
and  the  light  dawned  upon  his  spirit,  and 
the  fountain  of  joy  sprang  up  again  within 
his  heart,  and  the  blessing  of  smiles  illu¬ 
mined  his  countenance,  and  his  lips  told  Use 
than  the  troth  of  all.  and  yet  enough,  as  he 
blessed  his  niece  Serach. 

We  may  be  pardoned  in  closing  thin 
reference  to  Joseph,  by  once  more  quoting 
from  the  Persian.  Jacob,  it  was  said, 
had  been  able,  at  the  distance  of  Egypt, 
to  perceive  the  perfume  of  his  son’s  gar¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  fact  was  doubted  by  oue 
who  said  that, -if  such  was  the  case,  why 
could  he  not  discover  Joseph  when  he  was 
in  the  well  in  Canaan  ;  to  which  he  gave 
his  profound  reply,  which  contains  so  much 
of  the  arcana  of  life  :  ‘‘  Our  condition  is 
like  the  darting  lightning,  one  instant  flash¬ 
ing,  and  the  next  disappearing.  Sometimes 
we  are  seated  above  the  fourth  heaven,  and 
at  other  times  we  cannot  see  the  back  of 
our  feet.  If  the  Durwasb  were  always  to 
remain  in  one  state  he  would  cease  to  de- 
aire  both  worlds.” 

This  may  have  been  appropriated  by 
Saadi  from  unrecorded  Midrash — that  is, 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  Talmud  was 
composed,  and  which  was  a  science.  Such, 
also,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
that  beautiful  apologue  of  Abraham  and 
the  Fire-worshipper,  given  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  afterward  used  by  Franklin,  and 
generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  Talmud, 
but  ultimately  found  not  to  be  there,  but 
in  Saadi. 
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Thou|;)its  pass  from  nation  to  nation  at 
times  and  in  a  manner  unperceired,  and 
are  frequently  praised  as  oriftinal  when 
they  are  only  original  to  the  language— 
perhaps  not  even  that,  if  the  olmcurities  of 
literature  were  explored.  One  of  the  no¬ 
ble  notes  struck  by  Wordsworth,  one  of 
those  which  might  be  taken  to  show  his  su¬ 
preme  power  as  a  philosophic  poet,  is,  alas  ! 
embodied  in  the  above  saying  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  lacks  its  profitable  conclusion  : 

It  is  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Coneeptioaa  eqnal'to  the  sonl's  desire  : 

And  the  most  difficnlt  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  sonl  is  eonpeteut  to  gain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  nursery  tales  and  mythical 
stories  of  identical  import,  prevalent  in 
different  ages,  climes,  and  peoples,  dressed 
in  the  garb  most  suitable  to  the  nation’s 
needs.  They  are  imaginations  ;  or  they 
clothe  beliefs  in  the  forms  best  adapted  to 
the  faculties  of  wonder  and  worship.  This 
may  even  be  the  case  of  marked  incidents, 
stories  of  the  streets,  which  seem  native 
and  to  the  manner  bom.  We  may  be  be¬ 
trayed  by  some  of  the  best  ;  they  may 
be  but  repetitions  ;  bright,  but  only  reap¬ 
pearing  stars.  As  in  Aladdin’s  tale,  we 
are  the  prey  of  the  magician  who  gives  us 
new  lamps  for  old.  In  our  boyhood’s 
years  we  were  often  enlivened  at  home  by 
the  following  story.  A  beggar  stood  at 
the  window  of  a  cook-shop  so  long  that  the 
proprietor  came  out  and  asked  the  reason. 
“Thank  you,  sir,’’  replied  the  beggar, 

“  I  waited  until  the  smell  of  the  cooking 
would  satisfy  me  instead  of  a  dinner.  My 
hunger  is  now  gone  ;  good-day.*’  “  Nay, 
nay,’’  cried  the  proprietor,  “  if  you  have 
had  your  dinner  off  my  victuals,  I  must 
have  your  money  ;  give  me  a  shilling.’’ 
This  the  beggar  refused  to  do,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  an  idiot,  who  was 
passing  along  the  street.  The  idiot  asked 
the  proprietor  for  two  plates  and  the  loan 
of  a  shilling.  This  he  placed  between  the 
plates,  and  shook  them,  and  thus  addressed 
the  proprietor  :  “  As  the  beggar  was  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  smell  of  the  meat,  so  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  sound  of  the 
money.’’  Often  did  we  go  to  the  savory 
locality  and  amid  the  culinary  incense 
realize  every  tittle  of  the  facts — this  was 
the  very  place,  within  the  shop  is  the  very 
proprietor,  and,  yonder,  shambling  down 
the  street,  is  the  hero-idiot — and  we  went 
home  full  of  wonder  at  the  true  story. 

Naw  Saaiaa.— Yol.  LL,  No.  6.  53 


When,  in  later  years,  we  came  to  read 
Plutarch,  we  found  the  very  same  tale, 
only  the  rue  was  worn  with  a  difference. 

So  in  the  Talmud  tales  we  find  some¬ 
thing  like  the  originals  of  well-credited 
facts  and  tales.  Indeed,  these  things  make 
us  suspect  that  a  modern  story-teller’s  vo¬ 
cation  is  ever  that  of  the  mother  in  the 
“Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  whose  skill 
made 

Aald  claithes  look  amaist  as  wsel’s  the  new. 

Take  a  great  rain  story.  When  Mr. 
Max  O’Rell  was  questing  in  Scotland  for 
humor,  he  was  told  of  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  who  had  just  cut  his  hay,  and,  the 
weather  not  being  very  propitious  for  mak¬ 
ing  it,  he  knelt  near  his  open  window  and 
addressed  to  Heaven  the  following  prayer  : 
“  O  Lord,  send  ns  wind  for  the  hay  :  not 
a  rantin’,  tantin’,  tcarin’  wind,  but  a 
noughin’,  soughin’,  winnin’  wind.”  But 
Dean  Ramsay  was  before  Mr.  Max  O’Rell, 
and  as  the  story  appeared  in  his  “  Remi¬ 
niscences,”  due  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  was  given.  We  should,  however, 
submit  that  the  Dean  was  not  first  in 
the  field,  but  that  the  circumstances  may 
have  crept  out  of  the  Talmud,  and  been 
captured  and  carried  to  the  Presbyterian 
fold,  as  we  find  the  following  in  a  learned 
translation  :  “  Choni,  the  circling  charm¬ 
er,  was  asked  to  pray  for  rain.  After  hia 
preparations  and  prayer,  drops  began  to 
fall.  *  I  have  not  asked  for  this,’  said 
he,  ’  but  for  such  abundance  as  to  fill 
wells,  ditches,  and  caves.’  A  tempest  of 
rain  was  the  result.  ‘  No,’  said  he,  *  that 
is  not  what  I  ask,  but  rain  of  pleasantness, 
blessing,  and  free-will.’  The  rain  mod¬ 
erated,  but  continued  to  fall,  till  Israel  had 
to  leave  Jerusalem  for  the  Temple  Mount 
on  account  of  the  swelling  torrents.  ‘  Pray 
now,’  they  cried,  *  for  its  discontinuance.’ 
‘  Go  and  see,’  said  he,  ‘  whether  the  water 
has  covered  the  Inquiry  Stone.’  The 
president  of  the  Sanhednm  sent  him  the 
following  message  :  ‘  Were  it  any  other 
man  than  Choni,  I  would  decree  his  ex¬ 
communication  ;  but  what  can  I  do  unto 
thee,  whose  presumption,  like  that  of  a 
son  against  his  father,  is  met  by  the  Eter¬ 
nal  One  with  the  fulfilment  of  thy  de¬ 
sires  ?  ’  ” 

A  kindly  reviewer,  one  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  in  Literature,  who  keep  it  so 
pure  and  cool,  brought  Mr.  Max  O’liell 
and  the  shade  of  the  Dean  “  to  book,” 
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by  pointing  ont  «  rersion  of  this  story  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  dialect  of  a  connty  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  l>etter  told  than  in  the 
northern  clime,  which  further  proves  that 
a  good  story  will  live,  and  loves  to  go 
masquerading. 

Again.  Uur  age  has  been  surprised  by 
what  is  thought  a  new  system  of  coercion 
and  extinction — named,  after  a  great 
sufferer,  boycotting.  But  this  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  Sodom  to  such  perfection  that  it 
may  be  read  of  in  tbe  Talmud  (in  De 
Quincey’s  phrase  regarding  murder)  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  wherein  the  City  of  the 
Plain  shames  our  civilization.  When  a 
poor  man  should  enter  the  city,  for  the  re¬ 
nte  of  charity  the  people  gave  him  money, 
ut  none  would  give  him  food,  or  sell  him 
food,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
eity.  Of  course,  the  man  died  of  starva¬ 
tion  ;  then  the  alms-givers  got  their  money 
back  again  :  the  very  rags  of  the  victim 
were  stolen  from  the  dead  body,  which 
was  buried  naked  in  the  wilderness.  To 
assist  the  poor  man  in  such  a  ease  was 
death.  Lot's  daughter  did  this  on  one 
occasion.  The  man  she  assisted,  continu¬ 
ing  to  live,  pnzzled  the  people,  and  the 
translator  renders  the  version  thus  : 
“  Three  men  constituted  themselves  a  com* 
mittee  to  watch  his  goings  and  his  doings 
they  discovered  the  woman’s  crime  of 
eharity,  and  she  was  executed  by  fire. 

Again.  Upon  the  verse  that  “The 
Lord  said,  ‘  I^ause  the  cry  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  great,’  ’’  it  is  explained  that 
the  Hebrew  word  for  “  great’’  in  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  dialect  means  “  girl,”  and  the  girl 
was  one  who  hid  a  slice  of  bread  in  her 
pitcher,  to  give  it  to  a  poor  man  :  beit  g 
discovered,  her  body  was  smeared  with 
honey,  she  was  exposed  on  a  wall,  and 
stung  to  death  by  the  bees.  This  inci¬ 
dent,  it  is  evident,  must  be  subjected  to 
the  Talmudic  secret  interpretation,  and  the 
bread  spoken  of  may  l)e  the  “  bread  of 
life” — the  doctrine  not  to  be  dispensed  to 
the  uninitiated.  Tbe  secret  sense,  how¬ 
ever,  may  hardly  be  applied  to  tbe  case  of 
Eleazar,  the  servant  of  Sarah.  Interfer¬ 
ing,  when  a  stranger  had  been  defrauded, 
one  of  the  people  struck  Eleazar  on  tbe 
forehead  with  a  stone.  He  brought  blood, 
whereon  the  man  seized  Eleazar  and  de¬ 
manded  his  fee  as  a  leech.  “  I  have  freed 
thee  of  this  impure  blood  :  pay  me  quick¬ 
ly — such  is  our  law.”  Eleazar  refused  to 
pay  for  bis  wound  and  tbe  blood  he  had 


lost,  and  was  brought  into  Court.  The 
judge  decreed  that  Eleazar  must  pay  the 
fee.  “  Tbe  man  has  let  thy  blood  :  pay 
him  :  such  is  our  law.”  Eleazar  must 
have  brought  the  blood-stained  stone  as 
evidence  of  the  assault,  inasmuch  as  on 
hearing  the  decision  he  hurled  the  stone 
at  the  Judge,  and  it  again  brought  forth 
blood.  “  There,”  cried  Eleazar,  “  follow 
thy  law,  and  pay  my  fee  to  this  man,” 
and  he  left  the  Court-house.  But  we  have 
wandered  from  our  purpose  in  this  story¬ 
telling,  and  must  go  back  to  our  paral¬ 
lels. 

It  is  neither  one,  nor  two  royal  fugitives 
whose  lives  have  been  saved  in  the  pursuit 
through  tbe  web  of  the  spider  being  woven 
across  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  they 
were  biding  :  but  for  such  “  providential” 
interposition  we  can  refer  back  to  a  time 
antecedent  to  English  or  any  European  his¬ 
tory,  since  it  is  written  in  the  Talmud  that 
David  in  bis  dight  lost  himself  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam.  After  he  bad  entered,  a 
spider  spun  a  web  over  the  opening  there¬ 
to.  His  pursuers  came  to  the  cave,  and 
were  about  to  enter,  but,  perceiving  the 
web  of  the  spider,  they  judged  that  no 
one  could  be  within,  as  no  one  could  pass 
into  it  without  destroying  the  fairy  web. 
They  passed  on  their  way,  and  the  royalty 
of  David  was  prolonged  for  Israel. 

And,  yet  again.  It  was  told  by  the 
venerable  ecclesiastical  historian,  that  Ed¬ 
win  of  Northumberland  summoned  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  witan  to  consider  the  Christian 
faith  :  on  which  occasion  it  was,  that  an 
aelderman  made  bis  famous  speech  on  the 
life  of  man.  ‘‘  Often  in  winter-tide,  O 
King,  whilst  you  are  feasting  with  your 
thanes,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hall  the 
dre  is  blazing  on  the  hearth,  a  sparrow 
will  enter  at  one  door,  as  sheltering  from 
the  snow-storm  outside.  But  after  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  warmth  and  light  for  a  little  time 
it  will  dy  across,  and  depart  by  an  oppo¬ 
site  door  into  the  outer  darkness.  The 
bird  was  visible  during  its  passage,  but 
whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  went,  you 
could  not  tell.  So,  in  our  sight,  is  the 
life  of  man.” 

The  Talmud  nses  the  same  dgure,  but 
with  a  sense  adapted  to  Oriental  climes. 
“  Life  is  a  passing  shadow,  says  tbe  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Is  it  the  shadow  of  a  tower  ?  Is 
it  the  shadow  of  a  tree  f  A  shadow  that 
prevails  for  a  while  t  No,  it  is  tbe  shadow 
of  a  bird,  in  his  dight ;  away  dies  tbe 
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bird,  and  there  is  neither  bird  nor 
shadow.” 

Then,  who  does  not  find  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  of  the  very  fables  that  delighted 
his  childhood  f  Rabbi  Naphcha  was  asked 
by  one  doctor  of  the  law  to  tell  a  pretty 
legend  ;  by  another,  to  expound  some 
point  of  law.  That  is,  one  wished  to  hear 
something  of  halachah,  the  other  of  kag- 
gadah.  But  he  could  not  please  either. 
The  legend  gave  offence  to  the  one  :  ex¬ 
position  of  the  law  annoyed  the  other. 
Therefore  he  gave  this  parable  :  ‘‘I  am 
like  the  man  with  two  wives,  one  young, 
the  other  old.  The  first  plucked  out  his 
gray  hairs  to  make  him  seem  young,  the 
other  did  the  same  with  the  dark  hairs, 
that  he  might  look  old.  Between  the 
ladies  he  became  bald.”  This  narrative 
appears  twice  in  the  Talmud  :  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Roll,  and  in  that  on  Place 
of  Justice. 

We  have  still  a  finer  echo  in  the  follow- 
ing. 

When  a  Campanian  lady  on  one  occasion 
visited  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Grac¬ 
chi,  she  displayed  her  jewels  ostentatious¬ 
ly,  and  asked  Cornelia  to  favor  her  with  a 
sight  of  her  own.  Conielia  thereupon 
produced  her  two  sons,  remarking,  These 
are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I  can  make 
my  boast.”  Nobly  said,  indeed,  and 
worthy  of  the  immortality  which  is  Cor¬ 
nelia’s  portion.  But  a  story  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  has  a  tenderness  in  it  which  might 
have  wooed  Boccaccio’s  pen.  During  the 
absence  from  his  home  of  Rabbi  Meir, 
named  the  Light  of  the  Law,  two  of  his 
sons  departed  to  the  spiritual  world.  On 
the  return  of  the  Itabbi  his  wife  greeted 
him  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  then 
said,  ”  My  husband,  some  time  since  there 
were  two  jewels  placed  in  my  keeping — 
jewels  beautiful,  and  costly  beyond  all 
price.  And  to-day,  in  your  absence,  the 
owner  of  the  jewels  came  to  me,  and  I 
have  returned  them  into  his  possession.” 
To  which  the  Rabbi  answered  that  his 
wife  had  done  well  ;  adding  that  ”  we 
must  always  give  back  with  faithfulness  and 
cheerfulness  whatever  has  been  placed  in 
our  charge.”  After  a  little  time,  the 
Light  of  the  Law  asked  for  his  sons, 
whereupon  the  mother  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  gently  led  him  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  silence,  wherein  bis  sons  lay  dead. 
The  Rabbi  gazed  upon  them,  and  his  great 
heart  gave  way,  for  he  loved  his  sons  bet¬ 


ter  than  his  own  life,  and  in  Israel  sons  are 
a  treasure  beyond  all  other  treasures — in¬ 
deed,  a  treasure  recognized  as  given  by 
a  benignant  Heaven — and  the  light  of  his 
hopes  was  extinguished  in  the  darkness  of 
despair,  and  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept  bitterly.  Upon  this,  his  wife  meek¬ 
ly  said  :  ‘‘  Weep  not  thus,  my  beloved 
husband.  Didst  thou  not  say  to  me,  even 
just  now,  that  we  must  return  with  cheer¬ 
fulness  whatever  is  placed  in  our  charge — 
when  it  is  called  for  f  These  jewels  were 
given  us  of  God.  He  left  them  with  us 
for  a  time,  and  we  have  rejoiced  and  gloried 
in  the  possession  :  but  now,  beloved  hus¬ 
band,  lie  has  called  for  His  own,  and  we 
should  not  repine.” 

But,  apart  from  legendary  lore,  true 
narrative,  exposition  of  doctrine,  and  mys¬ 
tical  interpretation,  which  enters  largely 
into  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  there  are 
hundreds  of  sentences  of  wisdom,  and 
much  ethical  teaching,  suitable  as  the 
common  property  of  mankind. 

The  world  should  not  have  had  so  much 
to  learn  from  Carlyle  on  the  sacredness  of 
Labor,  if  it  had  been  enforced  in  no  other 
direction  than  in  the  Talmud.  ”  Great¬ 
er,”  we  read  in  it,  ”  is  he  who  maintains 
himself  by  his  own  labor  than  he  that 
fears  the  Lord  ;  for  of  the  latter  it  is  said, 

*  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the 
Lord,’  but  of  the  former,  ‘  If  thou  shalt 
eat  the  labor  of  thine  hand,  happy  shalt 
thou  be  in  this  world,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee  in  the  world  to  come.’” 
Again,  God’s  covenant  with  man  included 
work  :  “  Six  days  shalt  thou  work,  and 
the  seventh  shalt  thou  rest”  made  the 
“  rest”  conditional  on  the  ‘‘  work.” 

That  speech  is  silvern  and  silence  is 
golden,  we  know  from  proverb,  teachers 
of  prudence,  and  philosophic  essayists  ; 
and  we  also  learn  from  the  Talmud  folio 
how  ancient  and  well-practised  has  been 
this  social  sagacity.  With  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  silence  was  a  mark  of  a  man  being 
of  good  family  ;  and  the  Rabbis  said,  ‘‘  If 
speech  is  worth  one  small  coin,  silence  is 
worth  two  while  still  higher  reverence 
for  silence  was  declared  in  the  maxim, 
”  Silence  is  as  good  as  confession.” 

The  wise  in  Israel  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  tongue,  the  little  member — probably, 
before  St.  James  denounced  the  offender, 
which  no  man  can  tame.  ”  It  is  an  un¬ 
ruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.”  It  was 
taught  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  that 
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“  Whoerer  indulges  in  slander  commits 
sin  equivajent  to  idolatry,  adultery,  and 
murder” — a  statement  confirmed  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  verse. 

The  perils  which  attend  wealth  have 
been  set  forth  in  many  forms,  from  the 
Talmudic  sheep  of  the  golden  fleece,  which 
could  not  swim  the  river — parabolical  of 
the  river  on  whose  thither  side  lie  the 
plains  of  Heaven — to  Shakespeare’s  Timon 
of  Athens,  and  later  ;  but  never,  to  our 
minds,  more  felicitously  embodied  than 
in  that  rendering  of  spiritual  truth  found 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Talmud  ; 
There  was  a  flute  in  the  Temple  preserved 
from  the  days  of  Moses  :  it  was  smooth, 
thin,  and  formed  of  a  reed.  By  royal 
command  the  flute  was  overlaid  with  gold, 
and  this  rendered  the  sound  leas  pleasant. 
On  the  removal  of  the  gold  its  former 
sound  was  restored. 

There  is  an  exquisite  pathos  in  that 
sentence  of  Rabbi  Eleazar,  but  which  is 
truly  the  voice  of  the  nation’s  heart,  faith¬ 
ful,  though  oppressed  and  in  exile  : 
”  Since  the  Temple  was  destroyed  the 
gates  of  prayer  have  been  closed  :  but  the 
gates  of  tears  are  still  open.” 

Humanity  to  animals  it  is  one  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  glories  to  have  enshrined  in  the 
poetry  of  Woidsworth.  It  vitalizes  the 
religions  of  India.  That  it  also  shone  in 
the  religion  from  whence  Christianity 
sprang,  let  the  following  verify  :  A  calf 
prepared  for  slaughter  put  its  head  into 
the  lap  of  Rabbi  the  Holy,  but  he  repelled 
it  with  the  remark,  ”  Go,  for  this  is  the 
end  of  thy  creation.”  Therefore  it  was  said 
in  Heaven  :  ”  Because  he  is  pitiless,  let 
affliction  come  upon  him.”  But  one  day 
his  maid-servant,  in  sweeping  his  room, 
chanced  to  annoy  some  young  kittens  ; 
upon  which  the  liabbi  said,  ‘  ‘  Leave  the  m 
alone,  for  it  is  written  :  ‘  His  tender  mer 
cies  are  over  all  His  works,’  ”  and  there¬ 
upon  the  decree  was  rescinded.  ”  Let  us 
have  pity  upon  him,”  was  said  in  Heaven, 
”  because  he  is  pitiful.” 

It  is  a  well-known  incident,  that  a  de¬ 
vout  lioinan  Catholic  was  induced  to  go  to 
Rome  in  the  belief  that  the  iniquitous  con¬ 
duct  practised  there,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Papal  throne,  would  disgust  him  with 
the  religion  of  which  he  was  a  pore  and 
shining  light.  He  returned  strongly  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  faith.  When  asked  whether 
the  revolting  condition  of  ecclesiastical  so¬ 
ciety  which  ho  had  witnessed  did  not  con¬ 


vince  him  of  the  falsity  of  the  Romish 
Church,  he  answered  to  the  effect  that 
what  he  had  seen  assured  him  otherwise, 
since  God  for  such  vice  would  have  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  religion  if  it  had  not  been 
true,  and  derived  from  Himself. 

liabbi  Akiva  spoke  in  the  same  spirit, 
but  conveying  a  truth  of  wider  applica¬ 
tion.  When  Rabbis  Gamaliel,  Eleazar, 
Judah,  and  himself  beard  the  rejoicings  at 
an  idolatrous  festival,  the  first  three  wept, 
but  Akiia  laughed.  ”  Wherefore 
laugh!”  asked  his  friends;  “these 
heathens,  who  worship  their  idols,  live  in 
peace  and  are  merry,  but,  as  for  us,  our 
Holy  City  lies  in  ruins.  Weep,  brother. 
Do  not  laugh.”  “  For  that  very  reason  I 
laugh  and  am  glad,”  replied  Akiva.  “  If 
God  allows  those  who  transgress  to  live 
happily  on  earth,  how  infinitely  great  must 
be  the  store  of  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come  for  those  who  observe  His  com¬ 
mands  !” 

Charity  is  enforced  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Talmud,  but  nowhere  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  sacred  legend  found 
in  Itbe  treatise  Sanhedrin.  The  distance 
from  Garav  to  Sbilo  was  three  miles  ;  and 
the  smoke  from  the  holy  altar  and  that  of 
the  incense  offered  to  the  image  of  Micah 
used  to  intermingle.  Thereupon  the  min¬ 
istering  angels  desired  to  expel  Micah. 
“  Nay,”  said  the  Eternal  One,  “  let  him 
alone,  for  his  bread  is  supplied  to  way¬ 
farers.” 

The  beneficence  of  Heaven  is  familiar 
to  all  in  the  words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  : 
“  God  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust.”  The  Talmudic  peculiar  form  of 
thought  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  its  presentation  of  the  same  truth  : 
“  The  gift  of  rain  is  so  far  better  than  the 
revivification  of  the  dead,  since  the  latter 
benefits  only  the  righteous,  whereas  the 
former  benefits  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.” 

And  so  we  could  go  on  until  we  should 
overrun  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  As 
for  the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  it  with  a  selection  of  sententious  re¬ 
marks  from  the  Talmud,  which  are  worthy 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Sp.’irtan  Laconics 
of  Plutarch,  or  that  Eddaic  poem  wherein 
Odin  concentrated  his  wisdom  for  the  good 
of  human  kind. 

He  who  can  feel  ashamed  will  not  readily  do 
wrong. 

He  who  wrongs  his  fellow-man,  even  in  a 
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mudl  eoin,  it  m  wicked  as  if  he  ehoold  take 
life. 

Who  giTea  charity  in  secret  is  greater  than 
Moses. 

Look  not  at  a  jng,  bnt  at  its  contents.  A 
new  jng  may  contain  old  wine,  an  old  one  may 
be  emj^y. 

Reoeire  every  man  with  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance. 

The  thief  who  finds  no  opportunity  to  steal 
eonsiderv  himself  an  honest  man. 

Despise  no  man  ;  deem  nothing  impoesible  ; 
every  man  has  his  hoar,  and  everyUiing  has 
its  place. 

Cat  and  rat  make  peace  over  a  carcase. 

When  thou  art  the  only  purchaser,  then 
buy  ;  when  other  buyers  are  present,  be  thou 
nob<^y. 

The  woman  of  sixty  will  run  after  music  like 
one  of  six. 

What  a  child  talks  in  the  street,  that  it  has 
heard  from  its  parents  in  the  house. 

A  woman  prefers  poverty,  with  the  affection 
of  her  husband,  to  riches  without  it. 

Do  not  live  near  a  pious  fool. 

The  rose  grows  among  thorns. 

It  is  a  well-known  saying  that  wherever 
a  McGregor  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
table.  In  the  Talmud  we  read  that  **  It 
is  not  place  which  confers  honor  npon  the 
man,  but  the  man  who  confers  it  on  the 
place.”  And  ilillel,  the  elder,  was  ao> 
costomed  to  say  on  a  particular  annual 


festival  :  If  I  am  here,  all  are  here  ; 
bnt,  if  I  am  not  here,  who  is  here  t”* 

The  sun  will  go  down  without  your  assist¬ 
ance. 

Use  a  noble  vase  even  for  one  day — let  it 
break  to-morrow. 

One  candle  gives  light  for  a  hundred  men  as 
well  as  one. 

To  have  no  faithful  friend  is  worse  than 
death. 

It  is  not  incumbent  npon  thee  to  complete 
the  work.  Bnt  thou  most  not  therefore  cease 
from  it. 

The  Bible  was  given  ns  to  establish  peace. 

And,  once  more,  we  might  go  on  and 
give  ten  sentences  for  one,  and  have  pro¬ 
longed  pleasure  in  this  literary  wayfaring. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Talmud,  we  can  only 
be  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water — but,  then,  the  trees  are  beautiful, 
renowned  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  even 
when  consumed  they  fill  the  air  with  fra¬ 
grance.  And  the  waters  are  more  virtu¬ 
ous  than  thoae  of  Abana  and  Pliarpar — 
they  are  indeed  of  the  well-spring  of  youth. 
Having  said  so  little  of  a  great  subject,  we 
should  add  that  any  desire  of  knowing 
more  can  be  satisfied  with  the  trilling 
trouble  of  inquiry. — Otntleman'i  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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To  begin  with  the  expected  quotation, 
”  Give  me  the  making  of  the  people’s 
songs,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the 
laws.”  This  saying  has  been  a  thousand 
times  qnotcd,  but  not  always,  perhaps,  in 
a  sense  accordant  with  its  author’s  mean¬ 
ing.  He  may  have  meant  that  the  man 
who  makes  the  people’s  songs  can  make 
or  unmake  the  lawmakers  ;  and  if  that 
was  the  assertion,  no  doubt  there  was  a 

freat  deal  of  truth  in  it.  But  the  poet 
as  always  given  himself  a  higher  place 
than  he  assigns  to  the  legislator  ;  legisla¬ 
tion  is  merely  a  function  of  what  we  call 
magistracy  ;  and  beyond  that  there  are 
vast  fields  of  influence  more  fertile  and 
more  lasting.  Yet  whatever”  Fletcher  of 
Saltonn”  may  have  intended  by  the  say¬ 
ing  he  is  best  remembered  by,  it  is  true 
that  for  a  long  stretch  of  time  ballad-mak¬ 
ers  and  song-writers  were  the  only  inspir- 
•rs  and  spokesmen  of  the  people  in  affairs 


political.  It  was  they  who  gave  voice  to 
popular  criticism,  popular  discontent, 
popular  rejoicing  ;  every  mood  of  passion 
being  embodied  with  a  condensation  of 
force  and  feeling  to  which  the  raillery  or 
the  sadness  of  music  added  its  own  irre¬ 
sistible  significance.  The  tract  for  the  few 
who  could  read,  the  song  for  the  many 
who  could  not.  That  was  the  order  of 
things  till  about  the  time  when  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  distinguish  one  shop 
from  another  by  hanging  a  sign  from  the 
door.  Then  began  the  reign  of  the  public 
journal  ;  and  soon  afterward  Fletcher’s 

*  Agesilans  the  Orest,  when  a  boy,  and  set 
in  a  dishonorable  place,  submitted,  saying. 
“  111  show  that  it  is  not  the  places  that  grace 
the  men,  bnt  men  the  places.”  When  tlis 
master  of  a  solemnity  set  Damonides  in  the 
lowest  place  the  latter  said,  ”  You  have  found 
a  way  to  make  that  place,  which  was  infamous 
before,  noble  and  honorable.” 
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saying  was  superseded  by  another  less  ro¬ 
mantic  and  more  unequivocal.  Now  it 
was  said  that  the  one  almighty  engine  of 
power  was  the  Press. 

This  we  still  hear  ;  but  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  on  all  hands  that  there  is  not 
so  much  truth  in  the  pretension  nowadays 
as  there  used  to  be.  But  if  the  in&uence 
of  the  press  is  less  vigorous,  less  sweeping 
and  immediate  than  at  some  periods  of 
the  present  century,  it  is  not  because  it 
works  in  a  shrunken  sphere,  or  has  lost  its 
freedom,  or  speaks  with  fewer  voices.  In 
our  own  time  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  readers  has  increased  at  a 
prodigious  rate.  When  a  certain  journal 
was  founded  on  plans  of  mine  and  under 
my  guidance,  and  even  when  that  journal 
had  achieved  a  considerable  notoriety,  the 
whole  issue  of  the  London  newspaper  press 
of  an  evening  did  not  amount  to  twenty 
thousand  copies  :  I  doubt  whether  it 
amounted  to  fifteen.  Just  before  then  the 
evening  press — which  was  prosperous 
enough  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century 
— had  suffered  so  grave  a  decline  that  it 
had  almost  gone  out  of  existence  ;  though 
meanwhile  the  morning  press  had  increased 
largely,  both  in  volume  and  in  power. 
One  or  two  evening  newspapers  had  died 
out  altogether,  these  including  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  by  no  means  the  least  attractive 
from  any  point  of  view.  Whether  more 
than  one  evening  journal  survived  at  that 
period  1  forget ;  but,  according  to  report, 
the  one  that  had  gone  on  from  the  year 
1803,  and  still  goes  on  with  a  great  accu¬ 
mulation  of  patronage,  did  not  sell  a  thou¬ 
sand  copies  when  my  little  paper  was  start¬ 
ed  in  1 806  ;  but  then  the  price  of  the  oc¬ 
togenarian  was  three  times  what  it  is  now. 
At  the  present  day,  seven  evening  papers 
are  published  in  London,  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  sale  of  them  every  afternoon  cannot 
fall  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  cop¬ 
ies  in  the  dullest  times,  and  is  probably 
much  larger  even  when  no  great  excite¬ 
ment  occurs  to  double  the  number.  The 
difference  is  enormous,  and  it  is  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  any  diminution  in  the  sale 
of  morning  papers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
aggregate  circulation  of  these  journals  has 
expanded  vastly,  while  some  additions 
have  been  made  to  their  number.  There 
are  local  journals  in  existence — parish 

i’ournals,  so  to  speak— with  a  larger  circu- 
ation  than  some  of  the  greater  London 
newspapers  enjoyed  thirty  years  ago  ;  and 


though  these  are  published  weekly  for  the 
most  part,  they  must  still  be  reckoned  in. 
So  likewise  must  the  cheap  weekly  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  general  news  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  affairs,  which  distribute 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheets  all  over 
the  country  from  London,  where  before 
they  printed  tens. 

When  we  turn  from  this  spectacle  of 
journalistic  advancement  to  the  provincial 
press,  the  multiplication  of  newspapers  and 
newspaper  reading  appears  yet  more  of  a 
prodigy.  Not  many  years  since,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  country  was  supplied 
with  morning  newspapers  from  Loudon. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  some  very  re¬ 
spectable  prints  were  published  daily  in 
the  great  provincial  towns  ;  but  they  were 
comparatively  few,  and  none  were  re¬ 
garded  by  their  readers  as  of  much  au¬ 
thority.  Some  weight  the  best  of  them 
may  have  had,  but,  taken  generally,  it 
may  be  said  of  them  without  injustice 
that,  in  relation  to  the  great  London  jour¬ 
nals,  they  stood  in  much  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  local  metropolitan  papers  stand 
to  the  same  prints  to-day.  All  that  has 
changed.  The  greater  London  journals 
are  still  the  best,  not  only  in  these  islands 
but  in  the  world.  Not  that  they  are  the 
best  in  every  particular.  They  are  not 
better  written,  not  so  well  written  on  the 
whole,  as  some  French  and  some  German 
journals.  Judged  by  literary  standards 
alone,  the  finer  qualities  of  political  dis¬ 
quisition  are  more  constantly  found  in  half 
a  dozen  foreign  newspapers  than  in  any 
that  are  published  at  home,  where  we  lack 
the  terseness,  the  clearness,  the  brilliancy 
of  expression,  the  weight  of  intention, 
which  frequently  adorn  and  invigorate  the 
work  of  continental  journalists.  The 
difference  is  yet  more  clearly  seen,  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  other  departments  of  criti¬ 
cism  —  dramatic  criticism  for  example. 
But  when  other  qualities  are  taken  into 
account — knowledge,  independence,  scope 
and  variety  of  information — the  London 
newspapers  are  unequalled. 

Nevertheless,  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  bettennost  provincial  papers 
is  diminishing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  is  likely 
to  become  inconsiderable  l>efore  many 
years  are  passed.  As  it  is,  the  citizens  of 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  other  great 
towns  have  no  such  need  of  a  Timet  or  a 
Standard  as  they  had  in  the  last  genera- 
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tioD  ;  especially  m  their  own  papers  sup* 
ply  them  not  only  with  abundant  general 
news  and  the  comment  of  good  writers, 
but  with  a  daily  budget  of  information 
useful  for  local  business  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  might  be  supposed, 
therefore  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
published  for  the  country  at  large  (as  the 
greater  London  prints  aie)  would  become 
narrowed  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  its  expansion 
would  be  sensibly  checked,  and  of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  it  has 
been  limited  to  the  home  counties  hy  pro¬ 
vincial  rivalry.  But  the  point  for  obser* 
vation  is  that  the  London  press  speaks  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mouths  more 
than  it  did  hve-and-twenty  years  ago, 
though  meanwhile  a  doeen  daily  prints 
have  risen  to  distinction  in  as  many  great 
cities,  and  perfectly  satisfy  nine-tenths  of 
their  inhabitants. 

I  say  a  dozen,  speaking  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  them  only.  But  if  we  look  for 
a  moment  to  the  statistics  of  newspaper 
progress,  we  shall  see  that,  whereas  no 
more  than  twelve  daily  journals  were 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  fifty  years 
ago,  the  total  number  is  now  a  hundred 
and  eighty  ;  and  the  whole  circulation  of 
the  twelve,  Tivne$  included,  did  not  nearly 
equal  the  sale  of  two  popular  journals  of 
to-day.  In  all,  2,200  newspapers  are  now 
published,  and  470  of  them  are  issued 
from  London  alone — a  greater  number  than 
sufficed  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
three  kingdoms  at  the  time  of  the  Corn- 
law  agitation. 

II. 

After  glancing  at  these  figures,  we  may 
proceed  to  ask  whether  it  is  true  that 
while  the  scope  of  newspaper  influence  has 
widened  so  prodigiously  it  has  become  less 
powerful  t  There  are  reasons  why  we 
should  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has,  and 
many  considerations  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  answering  the  question. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  clear  without 
much  argument  The  influence  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  in  political  affairs  has  not 
increased  proportionately  with  its  scope, 
or  anythirtg  like  it.  The  public  journals 
have  a  million  readers  where  they  had 
only  a  few  thousands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  have  as  much  power  over  the  public 
mind  or  the  conduct  and  decision  of 
affairs.  To  speak  my  own  mind  frankly. 


I  question  whether  a  single  journal— -the 
Timet — had  not  more  authority  of  that 
kind  in  the  days  of  Palmerston  than  the 
whole  body  of  the  press  exerts  at  this 
moment.  At  any  rate,  the  condition  of 
things  has  changed  so  much  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  thinking  so,  even  apart 
from  this  important  fact :  down  to  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  time  the  machinery  of  Government 
was  more  limited,  more  compact,  more 
capable  of  being  influenced  immediately 
by  any  single  powerful  agency  than  in 
these  days  of  diffused  and  confused  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  something  to  the  purpose, 
too,  that  the  discussion  of  public  affairs 
proceeded  upon  simpler  lines  then  than 
it  does  now  :  simpler,  fewer,  and  more  di¬ 
rect.  Social  problems  were  as  numerous 
in  the  egg,  no  doubt  ;  but  they  were  in 
the  egg.  Of  course  I  mean  that  for  the 
most  part  they  were  in  this  condition. 
That  extremely  baleful  creature,  the  fad¬ 
dist,  had  not  arisen  to  start  cross-currents 
of  perversity  in  every  stream  of  political 
action.  The  “  questions  of  the  day” 
were  much  less  confused,  presenting  them¬ 
selves  to  all  concerned — public,  press,  and 
ministers  alike — with  fewer  complexities 
of  consideration  than  have  since  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  whole  range  of  publie 
affairs.  Obviously  this  was  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  journalist,  whose  business 
it  is  to  go  straight  to  the  main  points  of 
the  question  in  hand,  and  who  is  lost  if  he 
has  to  run  into  a  dozen  side  issues’’ 
after  as  many  several  packs  of  readers. 

That,  however,  is  but  one  thing.  A 
more  obvious  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  influence  of  the  press  has  declined  ia 
that  the  multiplication  of  clamorously 
competitive  newspapers  has  ended  in  a 
babel  mure  tiresome  than  impressive,  so 
far  as  the  general  reader  is  concerned. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  that  point. 
Evidently,  where  one  voice  speaks  with  a 
more  sonorous  eloquence  and  a  more  com¬ 
manding  authority  than  all  the  rest,  there 
will  l)e  eager  listeners,  and  by  such  a  voice 
the  majority  may  be  persuaded.  But 
when  twenty  preachers  at  Paul’s  Cross  are 
working  away  at  once,  expounding  four 
different  doctrines  with  a  nearly  equal  noise 
and  with  no  vast  preponderance  of  ability 
in  any  pulpit,  the  case  is  altered.  One 
Mr.  Gladstone,  one  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  one  Mr.  Chamberlain  always 
on  the  platform  might  be  not  only  inter¬ 
esting  but  weighty.  But  what  if  there 
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were  ten  of  each,  all  a*«lioat  everj  day  f 
It  may  be  a  mistake,  bat  I  do  not  think 
the  influence  of  the  ten  would  be  as  great 
as  the  influence  of  the  one. 

When  the  Timet  was  most  mighty  as  a 
political  force,  there  were  fewer  journal¬ 
istic  pulpiu  in  London,  and  fewer  still  (by 
comparison)  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
But  that  is  not  all.  At  that  date  the  jonr- 
nalistic  pulpits  were  filled  by  men  of  sin¬ 
gular  ability.  The  papers  were  not  written 
as  well  as  they  are  now  ;  the  ragged  force 
of  them  was  vastly  too  rugged  ;  l>at  they 
were  commanded  by  men  with  remarkable 
gifts  for  the  business.  There  has  been  no 
great  Government  without  a  great  man  in 
it,  and  there  never  will  be.  Making  all 
due  allowance,  it  is  the  same  thing  in  the 
newspaper  office  as  in  the  cabinet.  Ten 
men  of  high  and  equal  ability  in  either 
place  are  not  equal  to  nine  mediocrities 
and  one  man  of  transcendent  genius.  It 
would  be  so,  probably,  if  the  mediocrities 
remained  on  their  original  level  ;  but 
it  is  the  privilege  of  genius — as  in  the  case 
of  the  inspired  artisan — to  draw  from  in¬ 
ferior  tools  a  capability  which  their  very 
makers  might  marvel  at.  Though  he 
works  in  a  lower  sphere,  much  the  same 
qualities  are  needed  in  a  newspaper  editor 
as  in  a  minister  of  state  ;  and  the  same 
law  of  nature  provides  that  they  shall  be 
as  rarely  found  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
Ability  f  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  any  walk 
of  life.  Genius  t  Quite  another  thing. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  Tinut  was  very 
lucky  in  this  particular  ;  thoneh  in  saying 
that  we  are  attributing  to  luck,  perhaps, 
an  advantage  that  was  largely  due  to  pro¬ 
prietorial  discrimination.  But  however 
that  may  be,  the  Times  \n  its  younger  days 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  served  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  two  or  three  men  with  as  com¬ 
plete  a  genius  for  their  calling  as  any  Brit¬ 
ish  statesmen  that  can  be  named.  Two, 
at  any  rate,  came  very  near  together  ; 
Mr.  Barnes  and  the  late  Mr.  Dolane.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  all  that  can  be  gathered  in  this 
humble  field  of  inquiry,  the  equal  of 
either  was  Mr.  Perry  of  the 
Chronicle,  which  in  hit  time  was  the  most 
imwerful  junrnal  of  the  day.  But  Mr. 
Perry  seems  to  have  had  no  successor  of 
equal  parts  ;  and  by  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  Horning  Chronicle  waned  to  a 
shadow,  thongh  it  could  never  have  boast¬ 
ed  a  more  brilliant  or  more  capable  staff 
of  writers  than  toward  the  end  of  its  days. 


It  was  from  the  genius,  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Barnes  that  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  Tinut  first  sprang — or  so  1  make 
out and  it  was  confirmed  and  extended  to 
its  utmost  point  by  Mr.  Dviane.  This 
gentleman  had  not  bis  equal  in  Europe 
during  the  whole  of  a  long  career  ;  nor 
has  any  one  neared  him  since,  lie  was 
not  a  very  capable  writer  in  the  literary 
sense,  I  believe  ;  but  1  have  seen  letters 
of  his,  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  long,  with  the 
whole  pith  of  a  policy  in  each,  together  with 
full  suggestions  for  its  complete  develop¬ 
ment.  I  speak  without  exaggeration,  but 
not  without  a  return  of  the  wonder  (being 
in  the  same  line  of  business  myself)  with 
which  I  viewed  those  amaxiiig  little  papers 
of  instruction.  Now  the  clearness  of 
view  ;  the  firm,  pouncing  grasp  ;  above 
all,  the  prompt  discernment  of  essentials 
which  these  briefs  betrayed,  are  among 
the  most  nsefnl  of  all  editorial  qualities. 
But  there  are  others  much  more  rare,  and 
not  so  easily  accounted  for.  Just  as  there 
are  men  who  are  able  to  tell  before  they 
lift  their  beads  from  their  pillows  of  a 
morning  which  way  t^e  wind  is  blowing, 
so  there  are  a  few,  apparently,  who  with- 
ont  moving  a  mile  from  home,  or  talking 
with  a  dozen  men,  or  any  ravening  study 
of  private  letters  and  public  journals,  feel 
in  themselves  every  change  and  poitent  of 
change  in  the  current  of  common  thought. 
**  Feel  it  in  themselves  that  is  probably 
the  account  of  it  which  they  would  ren¬ 
der,  with  the  addition  that,  though  for  a 
while  they  hesitated  to  rely  upon  their  own 
barometrical  indications,  experience  soon 
gave  them  a  confidence  that  was  rarely 
disturbed  by  mistake.  To  the  Statesman 
this  is  an  invaluable  quality.  Without  it 
his  wisdom  is  sorely  crippled  ;  indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  minister  can  be¬ 
come  truly  great  and  successful  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  ours  if  this  one  little  gift  of  genius 
has  been  denied  him.  It  is  of  precisely 
the  same  importance  to  the  newspaper 
editor  ;  and  no  newspaper  editor  ever  had 
it  in  greater  fulness  or  more  perfect  read¬ 
iness  than  Mr.  Delane,  thongh  one  or  two 
of  his  predecessors  seem  to  have  shared  it 
largely. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  power  of  the 
press  depends  in  some  degree  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  journalism  of  one  or  two  really 
great  journalists  ;  and  it  does  so  for  this 
reason,  among  others  too  obvious  to  need 
mentioning.  None  are  more  strongly  im- 
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pressed  by  a  man  of  that  sort  than  tlie 
sensitive  brethren  of  his  craft.  His  infln- 
ence  is  felt  not  only  by  the  little  group  of 
scribes  his  colleagoes,  but  in  every  news¬ 
paper  office  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  by  the 
strength  and  warmth  of  it,  raises  the 
power  of  the  whole  machine.  No  half- 
doien  merely  able,  though  very  able, 
editors,  snch  as  the  newspaper  press  may 
boast  of  now,  can  do  as  much  ;  and  there 
has  been  no  genius  of  an  editor  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  decline  of  Mr.  Delane.  In 
the  North  there  was  one  at  about  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Alexander  Hnssel  of  the  Scots¬ 
man  ;  he,  too,  dead  these  many  years. 

Here,  then,  are  some  good  reasons  to 
account  for  a  diminished  “  power  of  the 
Press”  in  public  affairs,  and  at  least  .one 
other  may  be  added.  In  the  fresh  heyday 
of  newspaper  influence,  it  used  to  be  said 
with  bAlf-huroorous  exaggeration  that  the 
press  had  superseded  Parliament.  It 
might  be  averred  with  equal  truth  now¬ 
adays  that  the  platform  is  superseding  both. 
These  changes  naturally  accompany  the 
shiftings  of  political  power  from  plane  to 
plane.  What  we  see,  at  any  rate,  is  daily 
resort  to  *‘  the  stump”  by  men  who  knew 
little  more  of  it  a  few  years  ago  than  its 
contemptuous  designation.  Public  meet¬ 
ings  and  public  speeches  are  now  believed 
to  have  more  influence  over  the  common 
mass  of  opinion  and  sentiment  than  any 
similar  machinery  ;  and  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  belief.  For  one  thing,  the 
multiplication  of  news-sheets  means  a  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  speech-reporters ;  and  the 
reporters  no  longer  scribble  for  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  readers,  but  for  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  The  political  great  man  jrho,  at 
small  expenditure  of  time,  speeds  to  some 
provincial  capital  and  there  lifts  an  audi¬ 
ence  live  thousand  strong  into  a  state  of 
high  sympathetic  enthnsiasm,  does  a  good 
night’s  work.  But  the  full  extent  of  it 
appears  next  morning,  when  his  words  are 
printed  in  scores  of  newspapers  and  scan¬ 
ned  by  millions  of  readers  in  every  part  of 
the  conntry.  With  so  many  fine  orations 
to  read,  all  hot  from  the  lips  of  the  most 
knowing  and  distinguished  politicians, 
what  more  natural  than  that  editorial  re¬ 
mark  should  fall  flatter  than  it  used  to  fall 
on  the  public  mind  f  This  much  is  certain, 
at  any  rate  :  the  babel  is  increased  ;  it  is 
increased  enormously  ;  and  those  who 
listen  to  its  noise  must  naturally  incline  to 
exhaust  their  attention  on  its  more  author¬ 


itative  voices,  which  have  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  distinct  and  engaging  person¬ 
alia  behind  them. 

This  brings  ns  in  view  of  another  change 
of  habit  which  tells  in  the  same  direction  : 
the  contribution  of  signed  articles  to  Re¬ 
views  like  that  in  which  these  pages  ap¬ 
pear.  Just  as  men  of  the  highest  author¬ 
ity  and  the  highest  station  speak  to  the 
public  from  the  platform  as  they  rarely 
condescended  to  do  in  times  past,  so  they 
take  pen  in  hand  and  write  straight  for  the 
press  nnder  their  own  names.  Others, 
Itelow  the  rank  of  statesmanship,  but 
known  men  of  weight,  do  the  same  thing. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
”  signed  articles”  we  may  discuss  later 
on.  Here  we  may  simply  note  that  at¬ 
tention  is  mere  immediately  and  closely 
drawn  to  these  papers  (by  personal  inter¬ 
est  and  curiosity)  than  to  writing  of  equal 
or  superior  merit  published  anonymously. 
That  kind  of  writing,  indeed,  they  help  to 
put  into  the  shade  ;  except  where  its  au¬ 
thorship  is  pretty  well  known,  and  known 
to  be  worthy  of  regard. 

There  are  other  things  to  account  for  a 
decline  which  I  for  one  do  not  doubt, 
though  it  will  probably  be  denied  by  men 
quite  as  capable  of  judging  of  the  matter. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  press  itself,  I  think 
we  shall  detect  in  it  a  consciousness  of 
lost  influence  in  political  affairs,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  less  eager  attention  to  its  politi¬ 
cal  discussions  and  debatings.  With  here 
and  there  an  exception — almost  always  in 
the  case  of  journals  in  the  hands  of  ardent, 
independent  politicians  who  address  them¬ 
selves  to  a  limited  though  influential  set 
of  readers — there  is  an  obviously  diminish¬ 
ing  dependence  on  political  commentary 
for  a  hearing  :  or  perhaps  I  should  say, 
for  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  fast-widening,  a  contented,  and  even 
a  glorified  dependence  on  the  common 
taste  for  gossip,  and  especially  for  gossip 
of  the  personal”  kind.  It  is  conceded 
by  many  practitioners  in  the  press  that  the 
discussion  of  public  business  has  become 
very  mneb  of  a  bore,  and  must  give  way 
to  a  lively  demand  for  matters  of  ”  human 
interest  an  interest  which  culminates  in 
curiosity  about  the  private  affairs  of  other 
people.  But  of  course  that  is  not  all. 
The  change  is  accounted  for  in  other  ways. 
A  greater  variety  of  interests,  a  greater 
extension  and  division  of  curiosity — so 
natural  to  the  growth  of  a  community  like 
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our  own — explains  it  in  censiderable  meat* 
ure.  But  while  the  able  editor  perceives 
that  he  is  expected  to  deal  nowadays  with 
a  multiplicity  of  unimposing  hut  not  al¬ 
ways  unimportant  interests  and  excite¬ 
ments,  it  is  obvious  that  he  sees  something 
else.  lie  understands  tliat  there  is  a  more 
languid  demand  for  political  dissertation. 
He  is  aware  of  a  dwindling  attention  when 
he  enters  upon  these  matters,  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  it  by  the  perfunctory  discharge  of 
an  habitual  business.  It  does  not  “  tell” 
as  it  used  to  do,  and  therefore  the  heart 
is  taken  out  of  it  very  considerably,  even 
where  there  is  as  much  desire  as  ever  there 
was  to  convince  or  persuade.  This  ap¬ 
pears,  I  think,  in  the  whole  body  of  mod¬ 
ern  journalism  ;  though  of  course  I  speak 
generally,  and  with  little  expectation  of 
assent  from  a  newer  generation  uncon¬ 
scious  of  a  difference  which  is  likely  to  be 
blurred  in  the  fading  memory  of  an  older 
one.  But  we  have  all  heard  of  the 
thunders”  which  not  very  long  ago  re¬ 
verberated  from  the  less  crowded  spaces  of 
the  journalistic  sky,  and  how  tremendous 
were  their  effects.  It  is  all  true  ;  and 
true  that — very  much  because  of  the 
crowded  spaces — no  such  effects  are  now 
produced  by  any  such  artillery.  This  may 
be  said,  I  hope,  without  suggesting  a  wish 
to  disparage  the  many  vigorous,  alert,  and 
capable  men  employed  in  journalism,  and 
doing  their  work  with  both  hands.  There 
is  no  lack  of  such  men,  thanks  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  circumstances  about  which  we  may 
have  a  word  to  say  later  on  :  but  nobody 
can  be  more  conscious  than  themselves 
that  the  spirit  of  the  most  learned  and 
eager  professor  flags  in  a  very  much 
”  mixed”  and  inattentive  class-room. 

And  yet  there  is  an  influential  news¬ 
paper-press,  though  not  much  of  it  at 
present.  Lately  come  into  existence,  it 
flourishes  because  a  great  number  of  men 
have  been  suddenly  dragged  out  of  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  by  compulsory  schooling, 
and  so  have  been  brought  to  a  keener  sense 
of  the  poverty  and  squalor  tliey  were  born 
to.  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  been 
admitted  to  a  large  and  all  but  command¬ 
ing  share  of  political  power.*  Here  we 


*  To  avoid  the  risk  of  misoonception,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 
pression  of  regret  here  for  the  education  of 
the  poor,  nor  at  their  increasing  fretfulness 
nnder  privations  that  are  more  bitterly  felt  as 
edocation^sharpens  a  desire  for  the  humbler 


hare  what  is  called  ”  a  new  public” — an 
entirely  new  and  uncultivated  field  fur 
newspaper  teaching  and  newspaper  influ¬ 
ence.  Eager,  deeply  interested,  easily  im¬ 
pressed  and  quite  uncritical,  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  half-awakened  minds  are  readily 
worked  upon  by  the  Friend  of  Humanity 
who,  in  all  the  august  authority  of  print, 
exhorts  them  to  right  their  wrongs  and 
teaches  them  how  to  revenge  their  dis¬ 
tresses.  The  right  or  the  wrong  of  that 
endeavor  is  not  our  present  business. 
Enough  to  mark  that  here  we  find  a  far 
greater  ”  power  of  the  press”  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  than  anywhere  else  in  England.  For 
it  need  nut  be  said  that  the  influence  of 
which  we  speak  depends  more  upon  the 
receptivity  of  the  minds  it  is  applied  to 
than  upon  the  activity  of  those  who  exert 
it.  But  here  there  is  more  of  activity,  far 
more  eagerness,  daring,  and  ingenuity, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  field  of 
journalistic  effort ;  and  it  works  on  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fresh  minds  eagerly  receptive  of 
their  doctrine.  So  here  in  London  we 
may  have  a  great  old-established  news¬ 
paper,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  ;  hard  by,  a  second  ;  not  far  off,  a 
third  ;  and  the  actual  moving  influence  of 
all  three  shall  not  exceed  that  of  a  fourth 
with  a  much  smaller  circulation  than  either. 

I  believe  that  to  be  the  case  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  in  due  time  the  conse¬ 
quences  will  become  plain  enough  ;  not  in 
surface  matters  of  art,  taste,  Shakespeare 
and  the  musical  glasses,  but  in  much  that 
underlies  the  whole  superstructure  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society. 

The  decline  of  the  influence  of  the 
press  in  political  affairs  (and  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  nothing  else  just  now,  l>e  it  re¬ 
membered^  may  be  seen,  I  think,  in  the 
growing  disregard  of  Governments  to  its 
many  voices.  Abroad  it  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing.  There  they  are  at  another 
stage  of  ”  modern  progress”  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  But  here  in  England  comparative 
indifference  to  the  confused  thunders  of 
the  press  naturally  follows  upon  observa- 

oomforU  and  adornments  of  life.  On  another 
occasion,  however,  I  had  something  to  say 
about  the  pregnant  fact  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  Legislature  has  conferred  on  the 
very  poor  a  keener  sense  of  their  privations, 
and  organized  for  them  a  powerful  oonstitu- 
tional  means  of  insisting  on  the  trial  of  any 
scheme  of  relief  that  they  may  be  persuaded 
to  believe  in.  See  yineteenlh  Century  for  May 
1889,  p.  747. 
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tion  of  iU  waning  power  over  the  public 
mind  m  a  whole.  It  would  be  abaurd,  of 
courae,  to  aay  that  newapapcr  comment 
haa  not  a  considerable  influence  upon 
Governments  still  ;  but  if  we  were  to  in¬ 
quire  we  ahould  probably  learn  that  it  docs 
not  move  them  as  much  as  it  did,  or  in 
quite  the  same  way.  iiow  to  explain  it 
except  by  pointing  to  the  greater  mass  of 
society  1  hardly  know  ;  but  it  certainly 
seema  that  though,  for  tlie  moet  part,  min¬ 
isters  “  go  about”  more  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors  of  the  last  generation,  they  are  far 
less  sensible  of  what  we  have  called  the 
currents  of  common  thought  and  feeling. 
They  are  too  much  men  of  the  closet,  per¬ 
haps.  But  whatever  the  explanation,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  deficiency  in  ministerial  circles 
of  what  we  have  noted  as  specially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mr.  Delane.  Lord  Palmerston 
seems  to  have  shared  the  gift  largely.  It 
came  out  rather  strikingly  at  one  point 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  career  ;  and  it  was 
not  wanting  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  though  he  may  be  described  as  hide¬ 
bound,  had  no  ink  in  his  blood.  As  for 
the  later  generation  of  statesmen,  they  may 
be  quite  as  wise,  far  more  rich  in  general 
information,  far  more  laborious  and 
thoughtful  ;  but  they  seem  in  most  cases 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  common  current  of 


thought  and  sentiment,  and  to  be  less  capa¬ 
ble  than  inferior  men  of  feeling  in  them¬ 
selves  its  changes  and  portents  of  change. 
Nor  in  the  case  of  statesmen  in  office  is 
this  insensibility  corrected  by  their  imme¬ 
diate  associations,  or  by  those  to  whom 
they  commonly  resort  for  advice.  No  set 
of  men  engaged  in  public  affairs  is  worse 
qualified  to  render  it  than  the  order  of 
persons  exemplified  in  Permanent  Ofiicials. 
Facts  they  know,  or  as  many  as  should 
roperly  be  found  in  pigeon-holes  ;  as  to 
earts  and  minds  and  ”  that  sort  of  thing” 
they  are  equally  ignorant  and  contemptu¬ 
ous.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  newspapers 
are  very  useful  to  cabinets,  and  bring  an 
appreciable  influence  to  bear  on  them.  If 
ministers  are  less  often  disturl>ed  by  an 
press-created  public  opinion  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  moved  by  a  press-revealed  public 
opinion.  They  gather  from  the  newspapers 
what  the  intelligent  foreigner  goes  glean¬ 
ing  for  in  the  same  field,  and  what  as  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  with  the  common  blood  of  the 
country  running  in  their  veins,  they  ought 
to  have  found  as  a  natural  deposit  in  their 
own  minds.  The  relations  of  Press  and 
Government,  how  far  they  go,  how  far 
they  should  go,  and  so  forth,  is,  however, 
a  subject  which  must  be  reserved  for  an¬ 
other  article. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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“  0  ye.  all  ye  that  walk  in  Wjllow  Wood, 

That  walk  with  hollow  faces  burning 
white  ; 

What  fathom -depth  of  sonl-struck  widow¬ 
hood. 

What  long,  what  longer  hours,  one  life¬ 
long  night,  * 

Ere  ye  again,  who  so  in  vain  have  wooed 
Yonr  1^  hope  lost,  who  so  in  vain  invite 
Yonr  lips  to  that  their  nnfnrgotten  food. 

Ere  ye,  ere  ye  again  shall  see  the  light  T 

Persons  chirvlt  conckrnbd. 

Ur  (a  man). 

Sbr  (a  woman). 

ScKNi — Grey  Downs,  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  a  tea-fog  coming  over  the  cliffs. 

Us.  (Roan  horse,  second-best  saddlery, 
double-mouthed  snaffle,  note-band,  no  spurt. 


crop.)  It  feels  as  though  it  were  going 
to  rain.  Suppose  we  .  .  . 

Shr.  {Bay  horu,  third-best  habit,  cloth 
cap,  double  bridle,  martingale,  and  worn 
gauntlets.)  I’ve  nothing  on  that  can  spoil, 
and  there’s  nothing  to  go  back  for  b^ore 
dinner.  I  must  say  the  Deeleys  are  the 
dearest  hosts  in  the  world.  Fancy  them 
letting  me  take  out  Mickey.  I  always 
thought  he  was  specially  reserved  for  Mrs. 
Deeley. 

Hr  (aside).  Exactly  I  ’Gets  the  pick 
of  the  stable — hauls  a  man  out  of  the 
smoking-room,  and  he  gets — hold  up,  you 
brute  ! — a  yorking  hog  of  a  hack  with  the 
mouth  of  a  turnstile  and  the  manners  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  so  must  wait  her  pleas¬ 
ure.  (aloud.)  Yes,  it’s  one  of  the  nicest 
country  houses  I  know,  but  look  at  this 
beast.  The  head-groom  doesn’t  love  me. 
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Shx  (aside).  ’Hands  of  s  butcher,  if 
you  only  knew  it.  (aloud.)  I’m  afraid 
you  have  been  unlucky.  But  misfortunes 
never  come  singly.  It  was  your  fault  for 
loabng  so  aggressively  in  the  smoking- 
room. 

Hx.  As  how  ! 

Shx.  I  saw  yon  from  the  garden,  and  it 
seemed  that  you  might  just  as  well  take 
me  out  as  loll  on  a  sofa.  So  I  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Deeley — and  there  really  was  no 
one  else  available,  (aside.)  ’Mustn’t  sulk 
for  half  an  hour  and  not  expect  to  be  paid 
out. 

Hx.  Thank  you.  I  had  supposed  there 
wasn’t.  They  all  went  out  after  lunch. 
Er — er  !  have  you  noticed  the  deep  inter¬ 
est  that  the  young  take  in  Norman  ruins 
when  two  can  look  at  them  at  the  same 
time  f  It’s  natural,  I  suppose,  (aside.) 
I  know  she  saw  young  Oulthorp  go  out 
with  Miss  Massing. 

Shx  (aside).  To  my  address,  but 
clumsy,  (aloud.)  Yes.  I  suggested  their 
going. 

Hx  (aside).  What  an  atrocious  hb.  I 
believe  she  sleeps  r^ilaily  after  lunch, 
and  I  know  she  never  lets  Oulthorp  look 
at  Miss  Massing,  (aloud.)  Well,  shall 
we  canter  on  and  pick  up  our  archieolo- 
glsts  f 

Shx  (^eetly).  Can’t  you  hold  him  in 
then  t  He  is  dancing  a  little  bit ;  but 
perhaps  you  are  irritating  his  poor  dear 
mouth  f 

Hx.  Poor  dear  mouth  !  He  never  had 
such  a  thing  in  his  life. 

Shx.  But  he  must  have  some  feelings, 
and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  harrowing 
them  because  your  own  are  upset. 

Hx.  Ton  are  saddling  me  with  all  sorts 
of  sins  that  never  came  into  my  head. 
Of  course  I’m  delighted  to  be  your  escort. 

Shx.  Of  coarse.  What  else  could  you 
say  f 

Hx.  Tliis  only.  If  it  has  seemed  good 
to  you  to  drag  out  an  almost  entire  stranger 
for  a  ride  in  this  particularly  sloppy  coun¬ 
try,  I  don’t  see  that  it  is  worth  while 
squabbling  with  him.  (aside.)  It’s  a 
strong  face  and  I  like  it,  but  I  hate  having 
my  riding  scoffed  at. 

Shx.  You  are  a  remarkably  plain-spo¬ 
ken  person. 

Hx.  I’m  afraid  I  was  led  into  it.  Also 
I’ll  confess  I  did  sulk. 

Shx.  I  know  you  did,  and  I  don’t  won¬ 
der.  After  all,  it  must  be  a  bore  to  en¬ 


tertain  a  woman  who — how  was  it  f — 
”  goes  to  sleep  over  her  soup  and  looks  as 
though  she  fed  on  bolsters.’’  Eh  f 

Hx  (aside).  Oh,  damn  1 

Shi.  Y on  should  never  become  confiden¬ 
tial  in  the  smokiug-room  with  Mr.  Dollin. 
He  tells  his  wife  everything,  and  she,  not 
being  too  wise,  tells  me. 

Hx  (aside).  I  wonder  if  this  is  her 
method  of  being  engaging.  It  is  monoto¬ 
nous.  (aloud. )  I  deny  every  word  of  it. 
Dollin  misunderstood. — Did  Mrs.  Dollin 
tell  yon  everything  that  was  said  in  the 
smoking-room  t 

Shx  (aside).  ’Curiously  alike  men  are 
when  you  make  them  uncomfortable. 
(aloud.)  Thank  you.  I  know  what  you 
mean.  Yes,  she  did  ;  and  I  must  say 
that  you  men  might  find  some  better 
amusement  than  making  fun  of  poor  Mr. 
Oulthorp. 

Hx  (aside).  I  thought  so.  (aloud, 
stiffly.)  Pardon  me,  but  was  it  for  this 
that  I  was  brought  out  t 

Shx.  No.  But  since  you  are  here  I  may 
as  well  ^ak.  Is  it  fair  f 

II X.  There’s  a  certain  amount  of  frivol¬ 
ity  in  a  smoking-room,  and  I  suppose  Oul- 
thorp  gets  his  share  like  every  one  else. 

She.  But  he  doesn’t  like  it. 

Ux.  I’m  afraid  that  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  (aside.)  This  is  a  revelation.  I 
object  to  being  called  to  account  like  a 
schoolboy,  (aloud.)  And  yon  know  Oul¬ 
thorp  is  not  very  wise. 

Shx.  In  that  he  is  specially  devoted  to 
me  f 

Hx.  I  never  said  that. 

Shx.  But  what  do  you  think  f  . 

Hx.  Nothing.  Why  should  I  f  Am  I 
his  keeper — or  yours  f  Indeed  I  was  no 
worse  than  the  others. 

Shx.  No  worse  than  the  others  I  There 
speaks  the  man.  Will  you  listen  to  me 
for  a  minute ! 

Hx.  It  seems  that  I  was  invited  to  that 
end.  (aside.)  If  I  sent  my  heel  into  the 
beast  I  know  he’d  bolt.  ’Question  is, 
could  I  pull  him  up  this  side  the  sunset. 
(aloud.)  Frankly,  you  know,  I  never  un¬ 
derstood  what  you  saw  in  young  Oulthorp 
— I  mean  what  your  object  was  in  taking 
him  up.  As  I  said  just  now,  be  is  not 
over  wise,  nor,  for  matter  of  that,  very 
amusing. 

Shx  (after  a  pause).  Have  yon  ever 
been  put  on  a  pedestal  and  worshipped  t 
Hx.  No. 
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Shk.  Have  you  ever  known  what  it  waa 
to  feel  everything  you  said  or  did  of  more 
importance  to  one  person  than  anything 
else  in  the  world — to  find  yourself  treated 
as  absolutely  perfect ! — 

Uk.  Poor  beggar  !  So  bad  as  that, 
was  he  ?  {ande.)  I  wonder  if  the  beast 
would  bolt.  I  don’t  like  this  talk. 

Shk.  But  have  you  I 
Hk.  N — no.  Why  should  I  f 
Siis.  How  can  I  tell  ?  And  have  you 
ever  found  all  that  trust,  all  that  belief,  and 
all  that  adoration  bore  you  beyond  words  f 
Uk  (os  Am  heel  ffoe$  home).  Come 
round,  you  brute  !  come  round  ! 

Shk.  And  yet  have  you  felt  that  yon 
wouldn’t  give  it  up  for  anybody — that  it 
was,  somehow,  a  refuge  from  yourself, 
when  you  were  afraid  to  think  or  remem¬ 
ber  f  Can’t  you  see  ?  lie  believes  in  me 
absolutely. 

11k  (looking  between  hit  horte't  ear$). 

Urn  ! 

Shk  (quickly).  Has  he  said  anything 
...  in  the  smoking-room  f 

Uk.  Certainly  not.  (atide.)  DoHin  is 
a  fool,  but  he  has  evidently  had  sense 
enough  not  to  tell  everything. 

Shk.  Then  what  do  you  mean  f 
Uk.  Let  us  look  this  thing  in  the  face 
since  you  will  insist  on  scolding  me.  Will 
you  do  young  Oulthorp  any  good  f 

Shk.  I  shall  make  a  man  of  him  at 
least. 

Uk.  1  fancied  Miss  Massing  was  more 
than  equal  to  that  little  business. 

She.  She  is  at  perfect  liberty — when  I 
bare  finished. 

Uk.  Which  will  be — f 
Shk.  When  he  goes  of  his  own  accord. 
Uk.  Have  you  courage  to  wait  for  the 
end, then  ?  , 

Shk.  1  don’t  think  you  quite  under¬ 
stand.  lie  Imres  me — horribly. 

Uk.  So  I  am  willing  to  believe. 

Shk.  Too  good  of  you,  I’m  sure,  to 
take  the  trouble.  .  .  .  It  is  only  because 
he  thinks  me  sweet  and  perfect.  It  is  not 
(in  a  low  voice  and  ilowly)  it  is  not — that 
— 1  care  ;  I  don’t.  But  I  shall  do  him 
no  harm — indeed  I  sha’n’t. 

Uk.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair. 

Shk.  Yes  ;  you  have.  They’ll  listen 
to  you  forever  in  the  smoking-room.  You 
have  influence  over  them.  Why  can’t 
you  keep  them  amused,  instead  of  help¬ 
ing  to  make  fun  of  him  f  You  tell  them 


things — I  know  you  do — for  I  hear  of 
them  from  Mrs.  DoHin. 

Uk  (agide).  ’Seems  to  me  that  DoHin  is 
making  a  burial-service  to  be  said  over  his 
own  grave,  (aloud.)  I  never  understood 
it  was  my  mission  to  amuse  a  country- 
house  for  the  sake  of  young  Oulthorp. 
And,  really,  do  you  think  that  a — a — re¬ 
gard  that  cannot  stand  a  little  chaff  now 
and  then — 1 

Shk.  Oh,  it  will  go  fast  enough  under 
any  circumstances.  Only — only  I  don’t 
want  to  lose  it  before  I  must. 

Uk  (eo/tly,  looking  at  her).  Forgive  me. 
I’m  to  sorry. 

Shk.  Do  I  look  like  a  woman  who  needs 
pity  f  Why  should  you  give  it  me  ! — I 
aon’t  want  it. 

11 K.  Because  of  what  must  have  gone 
before. 

Shk.  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean. 

Uk.  Don’t  you  f  Would  you  like  me 
to  explain  t 

Shk.  No.  But  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Uk.  Nothing.  I  ask  no  questions. 
Only,  as  a  general  rule,  I  imagine  a  wom¬ 
an  does  not  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
blind  adoration  that  a  boy  like  Oulthorp 
gives — a  boy  for  whom  she  does  not  care 
either — unless  she  has  lost  something 
much — much — more  important.  .  .  .  But 
perhaps  you  are  the  exception  f 

Shk  (bowing  her  head^.  That’s  enough. 
I  am  the  rule.  .  .  .  And  now  do  you 
understand  me ! 

,  Uk.  Less  than  ever,  to  tell  yon  the  truth. 

Shk.  Shall  I  tell  yon  the  truth  for  a 
change  ? 

Uk.  At  your  own  risk.  Remember  I 
can  guess  at  the  outlines,  and  you  may 
hate  me  because  you  have  told  me. 
(atide.)  I  wonder  if  she  tells  everybody. 
’Couldn’t  be,  ’r  else  I  should  have  heard 
something  a^utheriuthe  smoking-room. 
What  a  chin  it  is  I 

Shk.  Would  you  care  if  I  hated  you  ! 

Uk.  Not  a  bit.  It  might  worry  you  a 
little.  Well,  tell  me. 

Shk  (a/ter  a  payee).  It’s — it’s  difficult. 
There  was — and  I  couldn’t  help  it — and  I 
had  my  warnings — lots  of  women  told  me 
about  him,  and  I  knew  that  he  wasn’t  to 
be  trusted,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  that.  So  I  was  sure  of 
myself — and  I  was,  you  know.  But  I  did 
care — everything,  in  every  way.  That  was 
why,  perhaps,  it  ended  as  it  did.  After 
seven  years.  My  God,  after  seven  years  I 
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Hk.  And  what  did  you  do  ? 

Shb  (simply).  Said  “  Fank’oo,”  and 
went  away  smiling. 

Hk.  Yon  ! 

Shk.  Yes,  me!  Why  shouldn’t  I !  It 
was  everything  in  the  world  to  me.  And 
when  it  finished  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to 
complain. 

Hk.  You  don’t  look  like  a  person  who 
would  be  grateful  for  being  treated  in  that 
way.  And  after  f 

She.  I  continued  to  exist  beautifully — 
with  variations. 

Hk.  Of  what  kind  ! 

She.  Oh,  pictures  and  the  poor.  ’Spe¬ 
cially  the  poor.  You  can  think  sometimes 
if  you  sit  alone  painting.  If  you  slum- 
gullion  you  can’t  think.  Many  others 
have  found  out  that  trick,  and  the  poor 
owe  much  to  it.  Then  the  boy — young 
Oulthorp  came  in,  he  was  some  sort  of  a 
rest.  But  I  have  found  that  I  have  a 
doable  brain  that  does  its  own  thinking 
whatever  I  do.  Did  you  ever  find  that  f 

He  (incautiously).  Yes,  worse  luck. 

She  (aside).  I  knew  the  fire  had  gone 
over  his  face,  (aloud  and  very  slowly.) 
’Pleasant,  isn’t  it — to  find  all  the  sorrow, 
and  all  the  sacrifice — 

He  (hoarsely,  looking  into  the  fog). 
There’s  no  sacrifice.  I’ll  swear  there  isn’t. 

She.  — all  the  sacrifice,  the  care  and 
the  tenderness,  the  forethought,  the  com¬ 
prehension,  and — and  all  the  rest  of  it  go 
for  nothing  just  because  one  person  has 
grown  tired. 

He  (with  a  shiver).  For  goodness’  sake 
let’s  talk  of  something  else. 

She  (bitterly).  What  shall  we  talk 
about  f  Nice  things  —  pretty  things  f 
Books  and  pictures  and  plays  t  I’m  quite 
ready.  You  begin. 

He  (after  a  pause.)  ’Don’t  think  the 
conversation  led  up  to  nice  things  exactly. 

She.  How  strange  !  Well  f 

He.  Er — does  the — does  the  pain  last 
forever  f 

She.  I  don’t  know.  I’ve  only  had  four 
years  of  it — every  day  and  all  day  long. 

Hk  (feebly).  Not  really! 

She.  If — if  the  other  thing  was  real, 
this  is.  It  begins  when  I  wake  and  it 
ends  when  I  sleep— and  it  begins  again 
when  I  wake  again. 

He.  How  you  must  hate  the  man  ! 

She.  Worse  than  that.  I  only  hated  a 
little  in  the  beginning.  Now  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  not  to  care.  It’s  ail  over — all  except 


the  pain,  and  so,  yon  see  it’s  doubly  worth¬ 
less.  Believe  me,  if  he  were  to  cross  the 
road  now  under  my  feet,  I  shouldn’t  even 
turn  my  head  to — GoodOod,  what’s  that  ! 

A  shepherd  jumps  into  the  road  from  a 
bank.  Mickey  shies. 

He.  Drop  your  hands  ;  he’s  going  to 
bolt  !  Gone,  by  Jove  I  Do  I  follow  t 

She  (over  her  shoulder).  Yes.  I  can 
just  bold  him.  Come  along  !  Where 
does  this  road  end  f 

He.  ’London,  if  yon  go  far  enough. 
Can  you  take  a  pull  at  your  brute  f 

She.  I’ll  try.  (leans  over.)  No  !  Wait 
till  a  hill  tires  him.  I’m  not  afraid. 
Wbo’d  have  thought  it  in  a  quiet  steady 
...  I  believe  1  shall  be  afraid  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  Ow  1  There  goes  my  hair  loose. 

He.  Shall  I  lean  over  and  take  a  pull  at 
him  f 

She  (gasping  and  pulling).  No  I  ’Bring 
him  down  if  you  did.  He’s  coming  in — 
a — little — bit.  Ouch  !  That’s  better. 
Steady,  Mickey  darling.  There’s  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  Softly,  old  man.  (pulls 
horse  into  a  canter.)  I  didn’t  like  that. 

He.  Which  !  The  man  that  appeared  t 

She.  No.  Trying  to  ride  away  from 
myself.  We  might  have  ended  in  a  quarry. 

He.  It  was  the  other  beast  behind  him 
that  drove  Mickey  mad.  The  best  of 
horses  get  excited  sometimes.  By  the 
way,  have  I  to  go  back  and  pick  up  hair¬ 
pins  f 

She.  Poor  thing — no.  I’ll  bundle  it  up 
under  my  cap  somehow  with  the  few  that 
remain  to  me.  (aside.)  This  man  is  a  man. 
(aloud.)  I  wish  people  wouldn’t  popup 
so  suddenly. 

He.  He  came  just  in  time  to  show  bow 
little  you  eared. 

She.  No,  that  was  Mickey’s  fault. 

He.  Even  if  yon  caught  Mickey  short 
by  the  head  and  drove  your  spur  into 
him  I 

She.  I  deny  the  spur.  The  other  thing 
may  be.  (watching  his  face.)  It  seems 
to  please  yon,  somehow. 

He.  No — I  don’t  think  so.  Butyoutfo 
care  for  that  man  even  now  f 

She.  Yes, 

He.  In  spite  of  everything! 

She.  In  spite  of  everything — yes. 

He.  Good  Lord  1 

She.  I  don’t  think  He  has  anything  to 
do  with  it.  He  doesn’t  even  help  one  to 
forget.  He  leaves  that  to  the  Bambino. 

He.  That  reminds  me.  Since  we  have 
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gone  so  far,  I  shonldn’t  build  too  much 
on  young  Oulthorp’s  absolute  devotion. 

Shb.  What  do  you  mean  f  Julia  Mas- 
sing ! 

Hb.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Shb  {ahtently).  Little  liar  !  He’s  like 
you,  though. 

Hb.  Why  f  /  never  adored  you. 

She.  No,  but  you  have  lied  to  some  one 
else.  I  am  certain  of  it. 

He.  And  if  I  did,  what  hare  you  gained 
by  keeping  faith  f 

She.  Seven  years  of  life  at  least.  I  am 
only  paying  for  them  now. 

He.  Is  the  price  too  high — are  yon 
sorry  f 

She.  Yes,  I  am  sorry — bitterly  sorry — 
that  I  ever  knew  him.  There’s  no  dignity 
of  tragedy  to  console  me.  I  am  sorry, 
and  1  laugh  at  myself  for  being  sony. 

He.  But  if  you  had  the  chance  over 
again  what  would  you  do  f 

She.  W’hy  do  you  ask — why  do  you 
want  to  find  out  f  So  that  you  may  meas¬ 
ure  another  woman’s  paiu  by  mine  ;  be¬ 
cause  you  have  treated  some  woman  as — . 
Is  that  it  f 

He.  I — I  don’t  know. 

She.  But  I  d6.  {rdging  in  toward  him.) 
Look  at  me.  Even  I — even  I  am  Bea¬ 
trice  !  That  line  at  the  corner  of  the  eyes 
comes  from  crying — doctors  will  tell  you 
so— ctving  till  there  are  no  more  tears  to 
cry.  ^hat  little  horseshoe  in  the  forehead 
— now  considered  fascinating — comes  from 
lying  staring  wide  awake  without  shutting 
your  eyes,  night  after  night,  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking  everything  over  again 
from  the  beginning.  You  can  get  that 
mark  for  life  after  three  nights’  pain.  I 
have  it.  Those  are  the  outward  and  visi¬ 
ble  signs — some  of  them.  The  mouth, 
too — (leaning  to  the  off  aide). 

He  (dully).  Yes,  I  see. 

She.  You  don’t.  All  you  are  thinking 
of  is — 

He.  God  forbid  I 

She  (leaning  further).  My  dear  sir,  it 
would  Im  quite  enough  if  I  (ao/tening) 
gave  permission. 

He.  No,  thank  yon.  Not  this  dance. 

She  (reaettling  herself  in  her  saddle). 
Then  I  believe  you  do  care  for  her. 

He  (aside).  A  chance  missed,  (aloud.) 
Pooh  !  that’s  no  proof.  But  you  needn’t 
continue  your  explanation. 

She.  I  could  say  such  a  lot  if  I  chose. 

He  (leading  toward  the  cliff's  edge).  Go 


on,  then.  You  were  talking  about  mental 
symptoms. 

She.  I  was,  but  I  won’t  go  on.  (aside, 
to  herself.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fog 
or  something  is  seriously  affecting  your 
brain,  dear.  Never  mind.  Dinner  at 
eight,  two  gongs,  and  a  fat  man  to  take 
me  in.  Let  us  be  thankful,  O  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  for  all  thy  mercies. 

He.  I  want  you  to,  though. 

She.  Then  I  will,  (aside.)  You  will 
have  it,  and  I  would  have  let  you  off  be¬ 
cause  you  understood — a  little,  (aloud.) 
There  are  one  thousand  diffeicnt  ways  of 
going  to  perdition.  She  will  probably 
choose  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
that  I  have  not  taken.  And  it  will  be 
your  fault.  She  may  even  bless  you  later 
for  setting  her  on  one  of  those  roads. 
Does  that  hurt  sufficiently  f 

He.  I  have  known  pleasanter  things. 
Well  ? 

She.  There’s  no  more  to  say.  You  can 
hurt  yourself  better  than  I  can  hurt  you. 
How  long  was  your  affair  for  ! 

He.  Five  years. 

She.  Who  ended  it ! 

He.  It  ended  itself. 

She.  Sweet  child  of  nature  !  That 
wrought  my  only  woe.  In  other  words, 
it  was  your  vanity — as  it  was  his. 

He  (aside).  My  turn  now.  (aloud.) 
Perhaps  your  friend  got  tired. 

She.  It  is  very  possible.  I  was  every¬ 
thing  and  more  than  everything.  Now  I 
am  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing.  But 
J  never  cheated  in  word  or  deed. 

He.  Did  he,  then  f 

She.  I  was  thinking  of  her. 

He  (wincing).  I  can  do  my  own  think¬ 
ing  there,  thank  you. 

She.  I  fancied  from  your  invitation  you 
wanted  an  assistant. 

He.  Good  heavens  !  What  is  the  use 
of  two  rats  in  a  burning  backet  biting  at 
each  other  f  Let’s  swear  eternal  peace. 

She.  Because  you  are  getting  hurt— eh  f 
I  am  hurt  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour, 
minute  after  minute — but  you  only  while 
you  are  talking  to  me — because  you’re  a 
man,  and  therefore  a  coward. 

He.  And  therefore  a  coward.  It’s  a 
consoling  knowledge,  (he  edges  horu  toW' 
ard  cliff's  edge.) 

She.  Doesn’t  it  make  you  want  to  swear 
at  me  f 

He  (reigning  up  and  looting  at  the 
beach  below).  No.  Anything  but  that 
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just  now.  Can  you  tee  down  there, 
through  the  fog ! 

Sus.  Yea  !  It’s  a  remarkably  pretty 
view,  (teet  Oulthorp  and  Misa  Maaaing, 
tide  by  side.)  Aah  ! 

Hk.  So  much  for  Norman  ruina. 

Shb.  Tltank  you.  So  one  of  them 
thinks.  Bat  what  a  finished  liar  Oulthorp 
must  be.  If  he  had  only  spoken  the  truth. 
{to  hrr$elf.)  Why,  only  to-day.  .  .  . 

11k.  I  dare  say  he  had  a  natural  hesita¬ 
tion  about  approaching  yon  on  the  subject. 

Shk.  He  didn’t  understand,  {critically 
and  peeriny  down.)  He  is  kissing  Julia 
Massing. 

Hk.  Why  not  ? 

Shk.  Why  not,  indeed  I  At  this  very 
moment,  by  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
you  taught  her,  $he  may  be— (Am  hor»t 
plunyci  away  from  the  cliff). 

Uk  {adtninisteriny  correction  with  the 
crop).  That  engagement  will  be  given  out 
to-night,  in  their  faces,  and  announced  at 
breakfast  to-morrow.  You’ll  have  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him. 

Shb.  If  you  had  only  kept  the  smoking- 
room  amused,  I  might  have  had  three 
days  more  of  Oulthorp’s  “  eternal  devo¬ 
tion.”  That’s  all. 

IIk.  Remember,  I  only  came  into  your 
councils  this  afternoon — late. 

Shk.  And  we  have  done  each  other  an 
immense  amount  of  good  since  t 

Hk.  We  have  sympathized  at  least. 

Shb  {throat  note  tn  voice).  There’s 
nothing  like  sympathy — holy  sympathy, 
is  there  f 

Hk.  Nothing.  Especially  when  one  is 
in  real  trouble 

Sub.  ’So  sweet,  when  a  man  lays  his 
hand  on  yours — quite  by  accident — and 
says  that  he  is  prepared  to  sympathize  with 
you  to  any  extent — 

Hk.  Ho  !  ho  I  They  do  that,  too. 

Shb.  You  know.  And  the  next  minute 
you  find  that  the  hand  has  become  an  arm, 
and  you  are  standing  with  your  back  to 
the  mantel-piece  spitting  “  Sir-r  1”  like 
an  angry  pussy-cat,  and  asking  what  in 
the  world  he  means.  For  comprehension 
and  disinterestedness,  give  me  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  a  man. 

Hb  {tenderly).  All  the  same,  I  am 
sorry  for  you — dear. 

Sub.  I  didn’t  catch  the  last  word.  I’ll 
believe  the  others. 

Hb.  That’s  enough,  then.  I  am  sorry. 

Sub.  Because  you  see  in  me  the  best 


possible  result  of  what  you  may  have  done 
to  ktr  ;  and  you  don’t  like  it  I  Sorrow  t 
What  use  is  sorrow  to  me  t  If  all  the 
hosts  of  Heaven  came  down  and  said  they 
were  sorry  for  me,  I  could  only  give  them 
tea,  and  tell  them  that  they  bored  me. 
They  should  have  set  things  right  in  the 
beginning. 

11k.  Blame  the  poor  little  cherubs,  of 
course  !  I  thought  you  were  more  honest 
than  that  I 

Shb.  I  am  only  talking  nonsense — ^you 
know  what  I  mean.  e  have  no  right 
to  complain.  But  we  do. 

Hb.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  peo- 
le  understand  that  if  they  break  the  Ta¬ 
les  of  Stone  the  pieces  cut  their  feet. 

Shb.  And  then  they  find  out  that  they 
mustn’t  show  the  pain.  It  isn’t  pretty, 
and  it  doesn’t  amuse  drawing  rooms.  If 
It  did.  I  should  be  happy  to  scream  for 
hours  like  a  steam-engine. 

Hb.  Which  reminds  me — by  way  of 
stoking — I  wonder  what  there’ll  be  for 
diimer  to-night. 

Sub.  The  first  and  the  last  dish  is  Mr. 
Warbstow,  who  explains  to  us  that  we 
attach  too  much  importance  to  the  Deity. 
I  yawn. 

Hb.  Mrs.  Deeley  has  a  gift  for  collect¬ 
ing  queer  people  at  her  troughs. 

Shb.  And  none  queerer  than  our  two 
sweet  selves.  Fancy  her  face  if  she  could 
listen  now  I 

Hb.  She  would  be  truly  grieved.  Don’t 
you  think  we  might  try  to  change  the  con¬ 
versation  t 

Shb.  I  forgot.  I  have  my  punishment 
here  now  and  yours  comes  later.  Very 
well.  What  shall  we  talk  about  t  The 
fogf 

Hb  {after  a  pauee).  I  don’t  see  why 
ou  should  be  so  certain  of  your  own  luck. 

am  punished  too. 

Sub.  Only  a  little — for  just  as  long  as 
you  are  talking  to  me.  Wait  the  here¬ 
after. 

Hb  {wiping  hie  forehead).  But  surely  I 
am  punished  now.  H  1  had  killed  any  one 
it  couldn’t  be  worse. 

Shb.  Killing’s  nothing.  You  may  have 
done  exactly  the  opposite.  In  which  case, 
^our  torment  will  be  heavier.  Think  of 
it  for  a  minute.  I  was  killed  :  and  I  am 
not  grateful  to  the  man  who  killed  me. 
She  may  thank  you  yet  for  waking  her  to 
life.  Does  that  hint  enough  t 

Hb.  Enough  to  pay  for  all. 
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She.  Not  anleu  you  keep  on  thinking. 
One  Hpasm  of  agony  does  nut  pay.  You 
must  think. 

Hi.  I — I  dare  not. 

Shi.  Exactly.  I  dare  because  I  must. 
You  don’t  because  you  have  other  things 
to  do.  Therefore  yon  will  be  dealt  with 
later.  As  ray  raurderer  will  be. 

Hi.  How  do  you  know  t 

Sni.  1  don’t — and  to  tell  the  truth  I 
don’t  care — as  far  as  you’re  concerned. 

Hi.  I  know  you  don’t,  but  you  needn’t 
have  said  so. 

Shi.  What  mercy  do  you  deserve  I  If 
yon  suffer  as  you  say  you  do  so  much  the 
i»«tter  for  you.  Oh,  dear  God  !  if  I  could 
believe  that  ke  felt  for  one  little  minute 
only  a  tithe  of  what  1  feel  every  hour  I'd 
die  contented. 

Hi.  Have  you  never  tried  to  go  through 
the  door  then  t 

Shi.  Once.  A  year  ago. 

Hi.  How  f 

She.  The  silver  cigarette-case  and  the 
graduated  tubes,  of  course.  Is  there  any 
other  way  !  And — and  when  I  had  sat 
down — I  was  in  that  old  black  frock  you 
spilt  some  coffee  over  the  other  night — I 
— I  thought,  when  it  would  be  all  over,  of 
a  hand  keeping  me  down  in  the  chair,  and 
saying — “  Think.  Go  on  thinking,  dear. 
There’s  all  eternity  to  think  in.”  So  it 
seemed  to  me  I  should  gain  nothing. 

Hi.  An  eternity  of  sitting  still  in  a 
comfortable  chair  and  thinking. 

Shi.  That  was  only  my  notion.  We’re 
told  that  God’s  mercies  are  infinite.  There 
may  be  more  horrible  tortures. 

Hi.  Which  be  they  ! 

She.  For  you  f  Oh,  watching  her — 
perhaps.  I  don’t  think  anything  could 
make  me  do  more  than  giggle.  My  pun* 
ishment  is  now — now — now  !  Here,  at 
the  Deeleys’  and  anywhere  else,  and  the 
only  pauses  allowed  are  like  the  vinegar 
to  give  me  fresh  strength  to  feel.  It’s 
cruel. 

Hi  {laugkiny).  Wages  o’  sin,  mum, 
wages  o’  sin. 

Shi.  It’s  not  fair.  If  the  wages  were 
death  I’d  have  claimed  them  long  ago — 
long  ago. 

Hi.  On  the  strict  understanding  that 
you  went  to  sleep  immediately  afterward. 
Isn’t  that  a  little  cowardly  f 

Sill.  O  help  me  !  Am  I  to  endure  for¬ 
ever  f 

He.  As  long  as  the  Law  endures  You 
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have  given  me  the  same  comfort,  and — 
it’s  very  cold,  (a  long  paute,  during 
which  he  watchee  her  face.) 

Shi  (dropping  right  hand  on  the  pom- 
tnel-head).  Let’s  protest.  Let’s  rebel  ! 

Hi.  Against  what,  and  which,  and 
how  I 

Sill.  Everything  that  makes  ns  what  we 
are.  Lost  faith — lost  hope — lost  belief — 
and — and  all  the  rest. 

He.  Then  isn’t  there  anything  to  pick 
out  of  the  wreck  ! 

She.  If  you  give  everything  nothing 
remains. 

Hi.  Are  you  so  sure  f 

She.  As  sure  as  you  are. 

He.  Every  moment  tells  me  that — 1  am 
not  sure. 

She  (aeide).  How  like  a  man.  (aloud.) 
That  is  the  last  five  moments — only  a  little 
feeling  born  of  pique  and  longing  for  the 
impossible. 

He.  It  is  more.  I  am  certain  of  it. 
All  things  have  their  first  five  minutes 
though  they  go  on  for  centuries — 

She  (aside).  It  grows  amusing.  He  is 
almost  interesting. 

He.  — We  both  stand  at  the  same  start¬ 
ing-point  ;  we  have  gone  through  the  same 
fire.  Doesn’t  it  draw  us  together  ? 

Shi  (with  a  little  laugh).  How  ;  in 
what  f  In  that  we  have  both  come  out  on 
the  other  side  with  the  life  burnt  out. 
The  sympathy  of  cinders  f  Too  late,  it  is 
ail  too  late. 

Hi.  I  don’t  believe  it’s  possible  to  suffer 
for — (Mickey  shies  violently  and  disappears 
into  the  fog).  What’s  that — where  have 
you  gone  to  f 

She  (from  the  fog).  A  gipsy  fire,  I 
think.  Burned  out.  What  a  stupid 
horse  ;  he  must  have  seen  that  a  dozen 
times. 

Hi.  The  fog  made  it  look  laige.  Come 
back  (voice  rising).  Oh,  come  back  to  me, 
little  woman  ! 

She.  I  never  came.  How  can  I  come 
back  I 

Hi.  Then  come  now. 

She.  Mickey’s  ’fraid. 

He.  Cut  his  soul  out  ! 

Sue.  And  make  him  happier  than  my¬ 
self.  No.  (To  horse.)  Come  along, 
Mickey.  There’s  nothing  to  be  scared 
at.  Only  ashes,  little  white  ashes,  (can¬ 
tering  through  the  fog  ;  leaning  off  side  and 
holding  out  her  hand.)  I  am  tired,  so  tired 
— and  1  am  here.  We-ell  I 
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He  {taking  her  hand  and  dropping  it). 
'No  use.  It  doesn’t  bite. 

She.  I  thought  it  wouldn’t,  and  now  I 
know.  All  thincT*  sre  finished,  there  is 
no  more  fire,  no  more  life,  only  the  pre¬ 
tending,  and  the  pain,  that  is  all.  This  is 
part  of  the  punishment.  God  help  ns 
both. 

He.  He  can’t.  But  I  hoped  somehow 
that  we  might  pick  up  some  pieces  some¬ 
time. 

She.  We  could,  if  yon  conld  tell  mo 
one  oath  that  I  have  not  heard  from  his 
lips,  or  I  could  give  yon  one  promise  that 
you  had  not  heard  from  hers.  And  yet 
yon  were  prepared  to  risk  it  f 

He.  I  am  still — because  yon  understand. 

She.  I  think  I  understand  too  well. 
But  you  shall  enlighten  roe.  Snppose,  for 
a  minute,  that  yon  really  love  me. 

He.  I  have  supposed  that  fur  some 
minutes  already. 

She.  Then  say  it  in  a  lond  and  cheerfnl 
voice.  Can  yon  ! 

He.  Yes.  1  love  yon. 

She  {quietly).  Do  yon  know  anything 
of  the  state  of  Mickey’s  hocks  f  {aside. ) 
I  know  if  you  put  your  hand  behind  the 
cantle  he  rears  on  end. 

He.  Damn  Mickey’s  hocks  ! 

She.  No,  nomething  quite  different. 
{puts  hand  behind  cantle — Mickey  rears.) 
Now  recant  quickly.  Swear  by  the  holi¬ 
est  thing  yon  know — swear  by  her  life  — 
up,  Mickey  ! — that  you’d  let  me  and  this 
dear  beast — doesn’t  he  stand  op  beautifully 
and  snort  f — drown  or  die,  if  you  could  get 
her  back  for  half  a  minute.  Quick  1  re¬ 
cant,  or  I’ll  pull  Mickey  over  backward. 

He  {teearily).  I^et  him  down.  You 
needn’t  have  thrown  in  the  circus.  It’s 
true. 

She.  By  Her  life,  is  it  tme  ! 

He.  By  Her  life. 

She  {as  Mickey  drops  on  his  forelegs). 
Then  you  are — 

He.  I  am  what  I  am.  For  pity's  sake. 


let  me  be.  Let’s  go  back.  (Onlthorp  and 
Miss  Massing  trot  past  in  the  fog.) 

She.  Very  good.  Keep  behind  these 
two  and  contemplate  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
We’ll  go  slowly’  in  order  that  we  may  ap¬ 
preciate  the  things  we  have  lost. 

He.  Indeed  we  won’t.  We’re  going 
to  ride  as  fast  as  we  can. 

She.  You  have  no  spur  t 

Ha.  He’ll  answer  to  the  whip,  and  you 
can  rowel  enough  for  both.  Take  him  up 
and  we’ll  go. 

(TAey  go.) 

Sue.  Memustn’ttnm  into  the  Deeleys’ 
grounds  at  this  rate.  Pull  np,  and  I 
promise  not  to  say  another  word  till  we 
get  in. 

H  E.  On  your  honor  ? 

She.  You  swear  by  strange  gods — yes, 
if  it  will  please  yon. 

{She  keeps  the  promise  till  they  are 
coming  up  the  carriage-drive.) 

She.  Oh,  the  girls  have  been  singing  all 
the  afternoon.  I  wish  I’d  stayed  in  to  as¬ 
sist.  Listen  ! 

{They  rein  up  by  the  shrubbery.) 

{Contralto  \  Old  from  the  music-room; 
piano  and  violin  accompaniment. ) 

* '  I  am  lost  to  fiy th,  I  am  lost  to  hope, 

I  am  lost  to  all  that  should  make  me  fain — 

I  have  lost  mj  waj  in  the  light  of  day, 

God  send  that  I  find  it  soon  again  !’* 

He  {taking  her  hand).  Then  there  is 
one  chance  after  all  f 

She.  No  ;  {aside)  you  threw  it  away 
by  the  fire,  {aloud.)  Listen  for  the  next 
verse.  I  know  the  song.  It’s  a  new  set¬ 
ting. 

Voice  : 

“  The  son  went  down  an  hoar  ago, 

I  wonder  if  I  face  toward  home,  t 
If  I  lost  my  way  in  the  light  of  day 
How  shall  I  find  it  now  night  is  come— 
Now  night  is  oome  I” 

She  {dropping  from  her  horse).  Think  ! 
And — go  on  thinking. — Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 
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hardly  presents  a  hip^her  example  of  brave, 
single-hearted,  unambitious  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion  to  a  cause. 

About  the  year  1841,  with  which  the 
last  two  volumes  open,  national  morality 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  about  at  its 
nadir.  This  was  marked  by  the  apostasy 
of  Webster,  the  greatest  and  meanest  of 
Americans,  as  Garrison  bitterly  called  him, 
though  by  nature  he  was  not  mean,  and 
fell  from  grace  only  when  exposed  to  the 
fatal  temptations  of  the  presidency.  Not 
society  only  but  the  churches  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  monster.  Boston,  which 
flatters  itself  that  it  is  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
rality  as  well  as  of  intelligence,  had  shared 
the  general  lot.  If  you  raised  your  voice 
against  the  institution”  there,  yon  were 
assaulted  and  put  in  danger  of  your  life  by 
a  most  respectable  mob.  Slavery  had  left 
far  behind  the  period  when  it  was  content 
to  exist  as  tolerated  evil,  which  only  begged 
for  a  short  respite  that  it  mi^ht  quiet¬ 
ly  take  itself  away.  By  the  life  of  Cal¬ 
houn  it  had  declared  itself  a  positively 
beneficial  institution,  and  the  best  relation 
that  could  exist  between  the  white  race 
and  the  negro.  It  was  not  far  from  de¬ 
claring  itself  the  best  relation  that  could 
exist  between  capital  and  labor  in  general. 
It  aspired  to  indefinite  extension,  an¬ 
nexed  Texas,  and  trampled  morality  under 
its  victorious  feet  by  dragging  the  country 
into  the  Mexican  War. 

So  mephitic  was  the  atmosphere,  now 
and  for  some  time  afterward,  that  it  even 
quenched  the  light  of  great  foreign  lumi¬ 
naries  of  philanthropy  and  liberty  when 
they  were  let  down  into  it.  Father 
Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  visited 
the  United  States  in  1849.  lie  had  signed 
in  Ireland,  in  company  with  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell  and  sixty  thousand  other  Irishmen,  an 
address  from  the  people  in  Ireland  to  their 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  America 
declaring  that  slavery  was  a  sin  against 
God  and  man,  and  adjuring  the  American 
Irish  by  all  the  honor  of  Ireland  and  their 
fealty  to  freedom  to  treat  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  as  their  equals  and  as  brethren,  to  bate 
slavery  and  to  cleave  to  Abolition.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  Abolitionists  hailed  the  advent 
of  Father  Mathew.  Mr.  Garrison  waited 
on  him  with  an  invitation  to  participate  in 
that  glorious  event — the  abolition  of  sla¬ 
very  in  British  West  India.  But  it  toon 
appeared  that  the  object  of  the  visit  was 
far  from  agreeable  to  Father  Mathew. 


lie  had  as  much  as  he  could  do,  he  said, 
to  save  men  from  the  slavery  of  intemper¬ 
ance  without  attempting  the  overthrow  of 
any  other  kind  of  slavery.  When  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  Irish  address,  he  spoke  as  if  the 
act  had  passed  from  his  memory,  and  when 
forced  to  recall  it  could  only  say  that  it 
subjected  him  to  a  good  deal  of  odium. 
Not  a  syllable  fell  from  his  lips  expressive 
of  sympathy  with  American  effort  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  negro  or  of  joy  at  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
”  It  is  with  great  sorrow  of  heart,”  says 
Garrison  in  giving  an  account  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  ”  that  1  lay  these  facta  before 
America,  Ireland  and  the  world.” 

Kossuth  was  another  disappointment. 
From  him,  the  great  champion  of  liberty, 
the  Abolitionists  expected  thrilling  elo¬ 
quence  in  favor  of  the  liberation  of  the 
slave.  But  his  first  words  on  landing  at 
New  York  showed  that  he  meant  to  be 
neutral  or  worse.  ”  I  take  it,”  he  said, 
”  to  be  the  duty  of  honor  and  principle 
not  to  meddle  with  any  party  question  of 
your  own  domestic  atfairs.  Let  others 
delight  in  the  part  of  a  knight-errant  for 
theories  ;  it  is  not  my  case.  I  am  the  man 
of  the  great  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
every  people  to  dispose  of  its  own  domestic 
concerns,  and  I  must  deny  to  every  for¬ 
eigner,  as  to  every  foreign  power,  the  right 
to  oppose  tlie  sovereign  faculty.”  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  might  perhaps  have 
pleaded  that  he  had  as  much  right  to  the 
name  of  ”  a  sovereign  faculty,”  as  the 
slave  owners  of  the  United  States.  Kos¬ 
suth  did  even  worse  than  this.  lie  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  pro-slavery  invasion  and 
spoliation  of  Mexico  as  “The  glorious 
struggle  you  had  not  long  ago  in  Mexico 
in  which  General  Scott  drove  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  from  his  capital.” 
In  short  he  entirely  fell  in  with  the  views 
of  the  speaker  at  one  of  his  meetings  who 
said,  not  in  jest,  that  “  Slavery  was  a  part 
of  American  liberty  with  which  foreigners 
had  no  right  to  interfere.”  But  the  Abo¬ 
litionists  were  under  a  delusion  from  the 
beginning  in  expecting  sympathy  from 
Kossuth.  He  was  what  they  resentfully 
C4illed  him,  “  a  mere  Hungarian,  nothing 
more.”  He  was  the  champion  of  a  dom¬ 
inant  race  asserting  its  own  independence 
against  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  seeking 
to  hold  the  Slavonic  population  of  Hun¬ 
gary  in  subjection  at  the  same  time.  Hun¬ 
garian  patriotism  altogether  was  aristocratic 
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and  equiTocal.  The  strong  part  of  the 
Hungarian  cause  was  the  protest  against 
Russian  intervention,  and  the  moment  for 
pressing  this  in  the  United  States  was  not 
a  very  happy  one,  since  it  was  the  morrow 
of  the  Mexican  War. 

Another  case  of  backsliding  was  that  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  after 
its  secession  had  taken  measures  for  an 
(Ecumenical  Council,  including  a  contin* 
gent  from  the  slave-owning  States.  This 
called  down  Garrison’s  anathema  in  the 
shape  of  a  vote  of  thanks,  passed  on  his 
motion  by  the  Massachusetts’  Anti-Slavery 
Society  :  “To  our  untiring  coadjutor, 
Henry  C.  W’right,  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  unmasked  the  vaunted  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  for  conniving  at  the 
great  iniquity  of  American  Slavery  by  so¬ 
liciting  and  receiving  its  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  and  religious  co  operation.’’  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  resolution  the  Scotch  emanci¬ 
pationists  raised  a  loud  cry  of  “  Send  the 
money  back.’’  The  Free  Kirk  was  ultra- 
Biblical  and  probably  took  a  Mosaic  view 
of  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  Ham. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was  not  less  de¬ 
vout  in  his  Calvinistic  way  than  he  was 
brave,  is  understood  to  have  been  impelled 
by  that  conviction.  “  Send  us,’’  cries 
Garrison  to  his  English  friends,  “  no  more 
Baptist  clerical  delegates  or  Methodists  or 
Presbyterian  or  Quaker  delegates  ;  they 
have  all  played  into  the  hands  of  slavery 
against  the  Abolitionists.  From  Dr.  C. 
down  to  the  last  delegation  they  have  all 
done  evil  work  and  strengthened  slavery 
against  us.  Like  the  Priest  and  the  Le- 
vite,  they  have  passed  us  by  and  gone  on 
the  other  side.  They  found  the  cause  of 
Abolitionism  unpopular.  The  mass  of  so¬ 
ciety  were  pro-slavery,  so  they  went  with 
them  and  we  have  gone  to  the  wall.” 

The  American  Churches  by  their  con¬ 
duct  during  these  years  brought,  we  fear, 
a  stain  on  Christianity.  They  ought  to 
remember  this  when  they  cast  a  stone  at 
an  Established  Church.  If  a  Church  is 
under  political  and  social  influence,  and 
allows  itself  to  be  seduced  by  it  from  her 
allegiance  to  Gospel  morality,  it  signifies 
little  whether  the  influence  takes  the  form 
of  a  royal  supremacy  or  that  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  which  the  conscience  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Churches  succumbed.  When  the  rup¬ 
ture  with  slavery  came,  the  Protestant 
Churches  generally  wheeled  over  to  the 
anti-slavery  side  :  the  Methodist  Church 


especially  was  zealous  in  the  support  of  the 
war.  The  Anglican  Church  showed  its 
sn{>erior  consistency,  if  not  its  superior 
Christianity,  by  remaining  generally  Cop¬ 
perhead.  It,  in  fact,  became  a  religious 
asylum  of  (^^pperheads,  one  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  justified  his  conversion  to  it 
by  saying  that  there  was  no  Church  that 
meddled  so  little  with  either  your  politics 
or  your  religion.  Bishop  Ck>xe,  of  VV’est- 
ern  New  Y ork,  who  stood  up  nobly  for  the 
Union  and  against  slavery,  formed  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  majority  of  his  brethren.  Cal¬ 
houn  could  boast  that  “  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  impenetrable  to  anti  Sla¬ 
very.’*  The  cause  of  this  was  largely  so¬ 
cial,  the  Anglican  Church  having  its  strong¬ 
hold  among  the  wealthy  and  conservative 
classes.'  Dr.  Channing  sorrowfully  admit¬ 
ted  the  pro- slavery  character  of  American 
religion  ;  and  Gerritt  Smith,  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  man,  said  :  “  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  remark,  though  it  may  seem  in¬ 
fidel  in  the  eyes  of  many,  that  were  all 
the  religions  in  this  land,  the  good  and 
bad  mixed,  to  be  this  day  blotted  out, 
there  would  remain  as  much  ground  as 
there  now  is  for  the  hope  of  the  speedy 
termination  of  American  slavery.’’  The 
behavior  of  the  Churches  inevitably  led  to 
very  strained  relations  between  them  and 
the  Garrisonians,  and  some  heavy  hitting 
ensued.  At  the  New  England  Conven¬ 
tion,  in  May,  1841,  Mr.  Garrison  moved  a 
resolution  “  that  among  the  responsible 
classes  among  the  sla\  e-owning  States  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  the  re¬ 
ligious  professions,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  stand  wickedly  pre-eminent  and 
ought  to  be  unsparingly  exposed  and  re¬ 
proved  before  all  the  people.’’  This  did 
not  seem  strong  enough  to  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Wright,  who  moved  by  way  of  amend¬ 
ment,  “that  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  constitute  a 
great  brotherhood  of  thieves,  inasmuch  as 
they  countenance  and  support  the  highest 
kind  of  theft,  that  is  man-stealing.’’  Mr. 
Jacob  Ferris  went  even  beyond  this,  by 
declaring  at  a  meeting,  “  that  the  Meth¬ 
odist-Episcopal  Church  is  worse  than  any 
brothel  in  the  city  of  New  York.’’  We 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  Church  responded  with  tumult 
and  rotten  eggs. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  Churches 
charged  Garrison  wiih  infidelity,  and  not 
only  with  infidelity  “  but  with  blasphe- 
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motu  Atheism.”  Some  of  his  associates, 
undoubtedly,  were  decided  freethinkers. 
Ilia  opinions,  as  the  battle  went  on,  evi> 
dently  became,  to  say  the  least,  less  ortho¬ 
dox  ;  though  he  certainly  remained  a  firm 
believer  not  only  in  God  but  in  Christ,  as 
the  pattern  of  character  and  as  having 
spoken  the  words  of  eternal  life,  whatever 
he  might  think  about  the  creeds.  He  as¬ 
serted  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  saying 
with  evident  justice  that  the  more  divine 
the  Bible  was  the  better  it  would  bear  ex¬ 
amination.  To  him  the  slave  law  of  the 
Pentateuch  most  have  been  a  great  stum¬ 
bling  block,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  known  how  to  answer  Bishop 
Hughes,  when  that  prelate  proved  from 
the  Old  Testament  that  slavery  was  a  di¬ 
vine  ordinance,  any  better  than  Voltaire 
knew  how  to  answer  the  defenders  of 
Genesis  who  pointed  to  fossil  shells  as 

ftroofs  of  the  deluge.  He  probably  was 
ittle  versed  in  history,  certainly  in  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  therefore  could 
not  see  that  slavery  as  a  primeval  institu¬ 
tion  might  have  been  consistent  with  mo¬ 
rality  in  its  day,  while  its  revival  in  a  civ¬ 
ilized  age  was  a  hideous  anachronism.  Like 
many  other  sceptics  who  try  to  make  up 
in  another  way  for  what  they  hare  lost. 
Garrison  was  fascinated  by  spiritualism. 

At  a  meeting  at  New  York  there  was 
this  lively  scene.  Mr.  (rarrison  said  : 

Shall  we  look  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  hope  f  It  was  the  boast  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  shortly  before  his  death,  that 
that  Church  was  impregnable  to  anti-sla¬ 
very.  That  vaunt  was  founded  on  truth, 
for  the  episcopal  clergy  and  laity  are  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  human  flesh.  We  can¬ 
not  therefore  look  to  them.  Shall  we  look 
to  the  Presbyterian  Chinch  f  The  whole 
weight  of  it  is  on  the  side  of  oppression. 
Ministers  and  people  buy  and  sell  slaves, 
apparently  without  any  compunctious  vis- 
itings  of  conscience.  We  cannot  therefore 
look  to  them,  nor  to  the  Baptists,  nor  to 
the  Methodists  ;  for  they,  too,  are  against 
the  slave  ;  and  all  the  sects  are  combined 
to  prevent  that  jubilee  which  it  is  the  will 
of  God  should  come.  ...  Be  not  star¬ 
tled  when  I  say  that  a  belief  in  Jesus  is 
no  evidence  of  goodness  (hisses)  ;  no, 
friends — ” 

Voic*.  “  Yes,  it  is.” 

Mb.  Garrison.  ‘‘  Our  friend  says 
*  yes  ;  ’  my  position  is  *  no.’  It  is  worth¬ 
less  as  a  test,  for  the  reason  I  have  already 


assigned  in  reference  to  the  other  tests. 
His  praises  are  sung  in  Louisiana,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  the  other  Southern  States  just 
as  well  as  in  Massachusetts.” 

Captain  Rtnders.  ”  Are  you  aware 
that  the  slaves  in  the  South  have  their 
prayer-meetings  in  honor  of  Christ  f” 

Mr.  Garrison.  ”  Not  a  slave-holding 
or  a  slave-breeding  Jesus.  (Sensation.) 
The  slaves  believe  in  a  Jesus  that  strikes 
off  chains.  In  this  country  Jesus  has  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  A  profession  in  Him  is 
no  longer  a  test.  Who  objects  to  His 
course  in  Judea?  The  old  Pharisees  are 
extinct,  and  may  safely  be  denounced. 
Jesus  is  the  most  respectable  person  in  the 
United  States.  (Great  sensation  and  roui- 
murs  of  disapprobation.)  Jesus  sits  in  the 
President’s  chair  in  the  United  States. 
(A  thrill  of  horror  here  seemed  to  run 
thrnugn  the  assembly.)  Zachary  Taylor 
sits  there,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  he 
believes  in  Jesus.  He  believes  in  war,  and 
the  Jesus  that  *  gave  the  Mexicans  hell.’ 
(Uproar  and  confusion.)” 

All  this  time  The  Liberator  continued 
to  appear  though  it  barely  paid  its  way, 
and  Garrison  continued  to  go  his  mission¬ 
ary  rounds.  He  was  travelling  with  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglas  (a  half-breed,  it  will  he  re¬ 
membered,  and  a  man  of  education  and 
distinction)  in  Pennsylvania  when  Doug¬ 
las,  having  humbly  t^en  his  seat  in  the 
“  niggers’s”  carriage,  was  ordered  by  a 
white  passenger  to  give  up  his  seat,  and 
having  declined  to  do  so  unless  he  were 
asked  in  a  civil  manner  was  summarily 
dragged  out.  Douglas  was  not  allowed  to 
sit  down  at  the  eating-table,  and  for  two 
days  was  almost  without  food.  So  far 
was  the  moral  poison  of  slavery  from  be¬ 
ing  conflned  to  the  South. 

Garrison’s  biographers  say  of  him,  with 
general  justice,  that  there  was  nothing 
Utopian  or  extravagant  in  bis  views  of  life, 
that  he  sympathized  with  every  honest 
effort  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
could  make  allowance  for  aberration,  and 
while  his  movement,  like  other  fervid 
movements,  unavoidably  drew  to  itself  the 
insane,  the  unbalanced,  and  the  blindly 
enthnsiastic,  he  himself  remained  calm  and 
steadfast.  He  happily  steered  clear  of  the 
sinister  prophet  of  Perfectionism,  Mr. 
Noyes,  and  his  religious  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  took  up  with  some 
movements  which  to  the  unenthusiastic 
might  seem  doubtful,  such  as  Prohibition- 
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ism,  which  he  extended  to  tobacco,  and 
Woman’s  Rights,  into  which  he  was  drawn 
after  some  hesitation,  probably  by  the 
sympathy  which  women  showed  for  his 
own  movement.  He  thought  it  right,  as 
he  said  himself,  to  be  anti-devil  all  round, 
or  as  the  scoffers  said,  “  a  monomaniac  on 
every  subject.”  The  most  equivocal  as¬ 
sociation  into  which  be  lapsed  was  Irish 
repeal.  Evidently  be  had  not  studied  the 
question,  but,  following  too  closely  for  an 
apostle  the  example  of  the  politicians, 
called  himself  a  Repealer  in  expectation  of 
attracting  the  support  of  the  Irish,  for 
which  he  had  some  reason  to  hope  after 
the  highly  praiseworthy  utterances  of 
O’ConnelL  He  was  utterly  disappointed. 
O’Connell’s  anti  slavery  address,  with  its 
sixty  thousand  signatures,  was  received  by 
the  Irish  Press  with  sneers  and  denuncia¬ 
tions.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  impugned  its  gen¬ 
uineness  and  called  upon  all  naturalized 
Irishmen  to  resist  and  repudiate  it  as 
emanating  from  a  foreign  source.  The 
naturalized  Irishmen  responded  to  the 
bishop’s  call  with  a  vengeance.  ”  The 
instinct  of  this,  the  lowest  class  of  the 
white  population  of  the  North,”  the  biog¬ 
raphers  remark,  ”  taught  it  that  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  brotherhood  of  the  negro 
was  to  take  away  the  sole  social  superior¬ 
ity  that  remained  to  it,”  to  say  nothing 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  political  power  and 
plunder  which  it  enjoyed  through  its  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
Irish  rabble  of  Philadelphia  made  their 
reply  by  murderous  rioting  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  a  peaceable  First  of 
August  procession,  and  ending  with  the 
burning  of  a  beneficial  ball  built  for 
moral  purposes  by  one  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  of  the  persecuted  race — a  foretaste 
this  of  the  anti-draft  riot,  which  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war  filled  New  York  with 
blood  and  havoc  and  which  the  Americans 
repressed  by  a  short  and  sharp  Coercion 
Act,  shooting  down  in  a  few  hours  a  great 
man^  more  Irish  than  have  suffered  under 
British  Coercion  Acts  for  political  or 
agrarian  crimes  since  the  Union. 

In  1850  a  memorable  ally  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Mrs.  Stowe  brougnt  out  in  a 
collected  form  Uncle  Tom'$  Cabin,  which 
bad  previously  been  published  by  instal¬ 
ments  in  the  Washington  National  Era. 
Carrison  gave  it  a  rapturous  notice  in  The 
Liberator.  It  does  not  seem,  however. 


that  the  book  produced  aiw  very  strong 
demonstration  against  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  which  was  Uien  the  burning  issue,  or 
that  it  materially  strengthened  the  steady 
work  of  the  Abolitionists.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  law  remained  repealed  till  Secession. 
Wendell  Phillips  speaks  of  the  effect  as  a 
passing  spasm.  Perhaps  there  is  a  moral 
in  this.  It  may  be  that  we  overrate  al¬ 
together  the  effect  produced  by  controver¬ 
sial  or  propagandist  novels.  iPeople  feel 
that  what  they  have  been  reading  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  fiction  ;  and  when  they 
get  into  the  domain  of  reality  think  of  it 
little  more.  It  is  certain  that  in  England 
the  book  was  eagerly  read,  praised,  and 
perhaps  wept  over  by  numbers  of  people 
who,  when  the  day  of  action  came,  passed 
to  the  other  side. 

The  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  outlook,  combined,  as  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  with  the  workings  of  Garrison’s  own 
mind,  led  him  to  take  up  what  seems  a 
pretty  desperate  position.  He  declared 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  At  a  meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall  he  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  union  of  liberty  and 
slavery  was  as  impossible  as  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  fire  and  gunpowder ;  that  the 
American  union  was  a  hollow  mockery  in¬ 
stead  of  a  glorious  reality  ;  and  that  the 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  it 
would  be  dissolved  in  form  as  it  was  in  fact. 

No  union  with  slave-owners  !”  hence¬ 
forth  became  his  cry.  His  followers,  when 
they  celebrated  West  Indian  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  bore  as  the  tokens  of  the  new  crusade 
banners  inscribed  with  disunion  sentiments. 
Violently  denounced  and  warming  under 
the  denunciations,  be  proceeded  to  anathe¬ 
matize  the  Constitution  and  to  declare  it 
”  A  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell.”  He  derided  as  sophisms  all 
attempts  to  show  that  it  did  not  counte¬ 
nance  slavery,  because  it  avoided  the  name 
slave,  pointing  to  the  facts  that  it  gave  the 
South  proportional  representation  for  its 
slaves,  that  it  legalized  the  slave  trade  for 
twenty  years,  and  that  it  embraced  the 
Furtive  Slave  law.  ‘‘  The  framers,”  he 
said  with  considerable  truth,  ”  were  in¬ 
tent  on  securing  liberty  to  themselves 
without  being  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means.  They  were  not  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  universal  philanthropy,  though  in 
words  they  recognized  the  brotherhood  of 
the  race  but  in  practice  they  denied  it. 
They  enslaved  their  fellow-men  and  sold 
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them  like  cattle,  while  they  were  fighting 
against  the  oppression  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  and  boasting  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Why  then  concede  to  them  virtues  which 
they  did  not  possess  I”  The  idea  of 
amending  the  Constitution  in  an  anti-sla¬ 
very  sense  he  relegated  to  limbo.  To  tear 
it  up  and  repeal  the  Union  was  henceforth 
his  fixed  aim,  and  he  carried  most  of  his 
followers  with  him.  He  disenfranchised 
himself  and  refused  to  vote  in  elections. 
Uis  movement  was  to  be  purely  moral. 
He  at  the  same  time  embraced  the  most 
extreme  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  of 
opposition  to  all  war.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  clear  moral  position,  but  it  assumed 
either  that  slavery  was,  like  murder,  a 
crime  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment, 
or  that  all  hopes  of  gradual  and  peaceful 
abolition  were  gone.  Moreover,  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  South  adrift  the  negro  would  have 
been  abandoned  to  his  fate. 

To  declare  war  against  the  Union  and 
against  the  Constitution  was  to  dash  your¬ 
self  against  a  sentiment  which  though  not 
absolutely  moral  or  deserving  to  be  laid  in 
the  moral  balance  against  a  strictly  moral 
principle,  was  at  all  events  a  good  deal 
more  respectable  than  the  sordid  servility 
of  Wall  Street  or  the  passions  of  an  Irish 
mob.  Tlie  feeling  of  the  Americans  for 
the  Union  was  perhaps  as  high  and  as 
worthy  of  tender  treatment  as  anything 
connected  with  self-aggrandizement  can 
be.  About  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  has  bad  force 
since  the  war  to  reconcile  those  who  fought 
on  opposite  sides  in  that  long  and  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  and  to  bring  the  soldiers  of 
Lee  and  Meade  together  as  brethren  on 
the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  anti-slavery 
men  refused  to  follow  Garrison’s  lead  and 
continued  as  the  Liberty  Party”  to  com¬ 
bine  moral  with  political  action.  No 
doubt  in  their  relations  with  the  regular 
political  parties  they  were  awkwardly 
placed,  and  the  practical  result  of  their 
movement  was  small  ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  was  more  reason  in  their  course 
than  Garrison’s  biographers  are  willing  to 
allow.  We  find  it  difficult  to  convince 
ourselves  that  in  any  circumstances  a  man 
can  be  justified  in  renouncing  bis  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  citizen  and  refuse  to  give  his  coun¬ 
try  the  benefit  of  his  conscientious  vote. 
When  the  time  came  Garrison  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  Republican  party,  on  the 


whole,  had  been  the  anti  slavery  party, 
and  even  that  it  had  made  great  sacrifices 
for  that  cause.  Surely  this  was  a  practi¬ 
cal  reason,  not  perhaps  for  identifying 
himself  with  the  party,  but  for  supporting 
it  against  its  adversary  all  along. 

The  moral  movement  and  the  political 
movement,  however,  went  on  in  their 
different  planes.'  The  overbearing  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  slave  owners,  and  especially 
the  challenge  which  they  were  indiscreet 
enough  to  fling  to  the  Northern  conscience 
in  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  provoked  polit¬ 
ical  resistance,  which  gradually  became 
instinct  with  the  moral  sentiment  ;  so  that 
the  two  forces  l>egan  to  be  blended.  Gar¬ 
rison  found  himself  receiving  orations  and 
placed  in  the  seat  of  honor,  where  before 
be  had  been  mobbed,  pelted,  and  dragged 
out  to  be  banged.  Meantime  the  march 
of  events  was  quickened.  Judge  Taney, 
with  an  abominable  frankness,  defined  sla¬ 
very  in  terms  which  brought  its  iniquity 
home  to  every  mind  and  stabbed  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscience  to  the  quick.  John  Brown, 
with  fevered  brain,  fired  what  proved  to 
be  the  first  shot  of  civil  war.  Then  came 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  which  the  slave¬ 
owner  with  good  reason  took  as  a  proof 
that  his  ”  peculiar  institution”  was  no 
longer  safe  in  the  Union.  Garrison’s 
biographers  have  honestly  recounted  the 
ignominious  efforts  made  by  Congress  at 
the  last  moment  to  lure  the  South  back 
into  the  Union  by  tendering  increased  se¬ 
curities  for  slavery.  They  and  all  reason¬ 
able  Americans  must  see  that  the  English 
or  any  other  foreigners  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  look  behind  these  acts  of 
Congress  and  to  regulate  their  sympathies 
on  the  hypothesis  that  people  who  declared 
their  willingness  to  establish  slavery  im¬ 
mutably  and  forever  were  really  in  arms 
for  abolition.  However,  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter  ended  parley,  and  there  was 
civil  war. 

What  was  Garrison,  the  repealer  of  the 
Union,  the  anathematizer  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  non-resistance  man,  and  preach¬ 
er  against  all  war,  to  do  in  face  of  war, 
and  of  a  war  professedly  undertaken  to  re¬ 
store  the  Union  and  maintain  the  Consti¬ 
tution  f  As  might  have  been  expected, 
his  theoretic  principles  gave  way  to  practi¬ 
cal  policy.  He  said  that  when  he  had  de¬ 
clared  the  Constitution  tobe“  A  covenant 
with  death  and  an  agreement  wita  hell,” 
be  never  thought  that  death  and  hell  would 
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•ecede  from  the  Constitution.  And  as  to 
fighting,  he  said  that  those  who  did  it 
were  not  upon  the  plane  of  Jesus,  but  only 
npon  that  of  Moses  and  Gideon,  winking 
hard  for  the  time  at  the  difference  between 
the  two  dispensations.  His  practical  good 
sense  told  him  that  at  any  rate  it  was  a 
battle  between  a  Slave  Power  and  a  Free 
Power  in  which  he  ought  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Free  Power,  lie  cast  in  his  lot,  in 
effect,  heartily  with  the  Republican  party 
and  with  the  war.  John  Bright,  a 
Quaker,  opposed  in  principle  to  all  war, 
took  the  same  line. 

He  did  not  at  first  give  his  full  confi¬ 
dence  to  Lincoln,  nor  was  he,  or  any  one 
but  a  blind  partisan,  called  npon  to  do  so. 
Lincoln  was  a  Western  politician  who  had 
risen  by  the  same  arts  as  the  rest  of  his 
class,  and  had  been  nominated  not  so  much 
for  bis  merits  as  because  he  had  the  Illi¬ 
nois  vote.  He  turned  out  infinitely  better 
than  those  who  brought  him  forward  bad 
any  right  to  expect.  His  character  proved 
admirable,  and  was  most  useful  in  giving 
tone  to  the  nation  during  the  struggle. 
But  his  ability  after  all  was  chiefly  shown 
in  keeping  that  touch  with  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  the  su- 
«  preme  study  of  the  politician.  The  writ¬ 
ers  of  these  volumes  have  to  admit  that 
his  plans  for  dealing  with  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Border  States  by  means  of  in¬ 
demnities  were  mistaken  and  almost  fatu¬ 
ous.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  war  was 
ably  administered  while  the  roansgement 
was  in  his  hands.  The  great  service  which 
Grant  rendered  was  that  of  takint;  the  war 
out  of  the  hands  of  all  the  civilians  and 
grasping  it  in  his  own.  Of  finance  Lin¬ 
coln  was  ignorant,  and  the  story  was  cred¬ 
ible  which  made  him,  when  told  that 
funds  ran  low,  ask  whether  the  printing- 
machine  had  given  out.  How  he  would 
have  dealt  with  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  all,  that  of  Reconstruction,  nobody 
knows.  Lincoln’s  martyrdom  to  the  great 
cause,  combined  with  the  pride  fell  in  ex¬ 
alting  an  American  railsplitter”  above 
all  the  statesmanship  of  the  Old  World, 
have,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  led  the 
Americans  to  raise  Lincoln  to  an  unap¬ 
proachable  pinnacle  of  glory  as  a  statesman 
on  which,  when  the  final  judsrment  of  his¬ 
tory  is  pronounced,  he  will  hardly  remain. 
America  may  perhaps  yet  produce  a  great¬ 
er  man.  Garrison,  however,  soon  recog¬ 
nized  the  worth  of  Lincoln’s  character  and 


his  integrity  of  purpose  through  all  the 
clouds  thrown  over  them  by  the  necessities 
of  an  equivocal  position,  perhaps  also  by 
the  ingrained  habits  of  the  politician  ;  and 
he  cordially  supported  Lincoln’s  re-eleo- 
tion.  In  this  he  formed  a  contrast  to  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips,  whose  fiery  spirit  would  brook 
no  delay,  and  whose  eloquence  was  greater 
than  his  judgment. 

The  war  began  as  a  constitutional  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  the 
moral  object  of  abolishing  slavery  being 
thrown  into  the  background  or  actually 
abjured.  But,  as  the  conflict  went  on,  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  still  more  of  feel¬ 
ing,  conspired  with  the  necessities  of  war 
to  make  it  a  struggle  for  emancipation. 
In  the  end.  Garrison  and  the  moral  move¬ 
ment  rode  in  the  car  of  victory  into 
Charlestown.  “  One  of  the  most  impressive 
scenes,”  save  one  who  was  there,  ”  I  have 
witnessed  was  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  grave  of  John  C.  Calhoun.” 
The  tomb  was  a  great  marble  slab,  with 
the  name  of  the  great  statesman  of  slavery 
as  the  sole  and  sufficient  epitaph. 

Garrison  stands  almost  alone  among 
agitators  in  having  closed  not  only  his  agi¬ 
tation  but  h*s  public  career  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  movement  was  gained,  showing 
decisively  thereby  that  he  had  been  ani¬ 
mated  not  by  restless  ambition  but  by  de¬ 
votion  to  his  cause.  Wendell  Phillips  in¬ 
sisted  on  going  on,  and  go  on  he  did  from 
one  agitation  to  another  to  the  end  of  his 
assionate  and  stormy  life.  Garrison  he¬ 
aved  to  Phillips  on  the  occasion  with 
perfect  generosity,  nor  did  Phillips  fail  to 
respond.  ”  In  my  experience,”  he  said, 
“  of  ’well-nigh  thirty  years  I  have  never 
met  the  anti-slavery  man  or  woman  who 
had  struck  any  effectual  blow  at  the  slave 
system  of  this  country  whose  action  was 
not  bom  out  of  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison.”  So  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  mischief-makers  to  stir  up  rivalry, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  parted  in  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  Garrison 
set  with  his  own  hands  the  final  paragraph 
to  the  Valedictory  in  the  last  nnml>er  of 
Tht  Liberator,  the  little  group  in  the 
printing  office  standing  silently  round  and 
witnessing  the  closing  act.  A  more  sol¬ 
emn  moment  there  could  hardly  be  in  any 
life.  After  this,  there  came  only  congrat¬ 
ulations  and  orations,  which  Garrison  ac¬ 
cepted  with  frank  delight  and  without  un¬ 
due  elation.  He  accepted  also  without 
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any  affected  reluctance  the  very  moderate 
rovision  which  public  gratitude  made  for 
is  old  age.  In  an  address  of  thunks  for 
a  watch  presented  to  him  as  a  testimonial, 
he  said  that  if  it  had  been  a  rotten  egg  he 
should  have  felt  more  at  home  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  it.  A  man  who  has  been  long  in¬ 
ured  to  abuse  may  really  be  disconcerted 
by  praise.  It  may  even  at  first  produce 
an  unpleasant  sensation  as  something 
strange  and  suspicious. 

Gairison  lived  on  to  1879  in  quiet  re¬ 
tirement,  but  still  taking  an  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  writing  about  them  in 
journals.  Among  other  things  he  vigor¬ 
ously  denounced  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  presidency  by  advocating  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  We  should  have 
liked  to  hear  more,  and  it  is  curious  that 
we  do  not  hear  mure,  of  his  opinions 
about  licconst ruction  and  of  the  future  of 
the  negro  at  the  South.  From  one  pas¬ 
sage  we  should  gather  that  he  recognized 
the  political  inferiority  of  the  negroes  and 
had  some  misgivings,  ns  well  be  might 
have,  with  regard  to  their  capacity  for  im¬ 
mediate  enfranchisement.  “  When  was  it 
ever  known,”  he  says  in  reply  to  one  who 
had  complained  of  Lincoln's  hesitation, 
”  that  li^ration  from  bondage  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  recognition  of  political 
equality  t  Chattels  personal  may  be  in¬ 
stantly  translated  from  the  auction-block 
into  freemen  ;  but  when  were  they  ever 
taken  at  the  same  time  to  the  ballot-box 
and  invested  with  all  political  rights  and 
immunities  f  According  to  the  laws  of 
development  and  progress  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable.”  Attention  to  the  laws  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress  might  perhaps  have 
modified  his  language,  even  about  slavery 
itself,  though  it  need  not  have  changed 
his  practical  course.  But  no  reason  is 
given  ns  for  doubting  that  he  heartily  ac¬ 
cepted  the  measure  when  it  came.  Ilis 
mind,  however,  was  not  that  of  a  states¬ 
man,  nor  had  he  the  ken  which  pierces 
futurity.  He  was  simply  an  organ  of  pub¬ 
lic  morality  and  the  soul  of  a  revolt  against 
a  great  domination  of  wrong. 

Out  of  the  grave  of  slavery  has  arisen 
the  terrible  problem  of  the  races,  and  a 
dark  cloud  hangs  over  the  future  of  the 
Southern  States.  Some  may  have  begun 
to  doubt  whether  Garrison’s  original  policy 
of  repealing  the  Union  might  not  after  all 
have  been  the  best  for  the  North.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  issue,  there  need  be 


no  misgiving  as  to  the  measure  of  grati¬ 
tude  due  to  the  overthrowers  of  slavery. 
There  lies  before  me  a  copy  of  the  City 
Ordinance$  of  Atlanta,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  captors  when  Sherman’s 
army  entered  the  city.  It  is  a  hideous 
monument  of  the  system  and  dissipates  at 
once  any  idea  that  the  institution  was  ed¬ 
ucational  or  could  have  for  its  object  or 
effect  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  negro. 
To  keep  the  negro  down  ;  to  prevent  him 
from  plying  even  any  little  industry  which 
might  raise  his  condition  and  give  him  a 
taste  of  independence  ;  to  keep  him  at  a 
level  barely  above  that  of  a  brute  beast,  is 
evidently  the  object  of  the  legislators. 
The  book  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  a 
Reign  of  Terror  which  must  have  been  as 
deadly  to  tl^e  character  of  the  white  as  to 
that  of  the  slave  himself.  And  by  econom¬ 
ical  necessity,  as  well  as  by  temper,  sla¬ 
very  was  not  stationary  ;  it  was  propagan¬ 
dist  and  aggressive. 

Even  the  incidents  reproduced  in  this 
brief  notice  are  enough  to  show  that  Gar¬ 
rison  was  not  without  his  weak  points. 
We  can  understand  that  to  people  of  cool 
temperament  and  strong  political  tenden¬ 
cies,  even  if  they  were  not  slave-owners, 
he  may  have  appeared  fanatical.  He 
never  takes  a  historical  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  does  he  distinguish  between 
household  slavery,  which,  in  the  household 
of  a  Virginian  gentleman  such  as  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  probably  not  intolerable,  and 
plantation  ^avery,  with  its  Legrees,  which 
was  the  real  abomination.  The  paiticular 
evil  against  which  he  fought  was  in  his 
eyes  the  sum  of  all  evils,  and  its  abolition 
was  to  bring  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 
This  is  only  saying  that  he  was  a  moral 
crusader.  But  we  repent  that  of  the  moral 
crusader  he  is  an  excellent  type.  We  see 
no  trace  in  his  life  of  the  selfishness  of 
vanity  or  leadership  any  more  than  of  sel¬ 
fishness  of  any  other  kind.  Nor  amidst 
all  his  hard  fighting  and  his  vehemence, 
which  under  persecution  and  calumny  was 
sometimes  pardonably  excessive,  does  he 
seem  oven  to  have  become  imbittered.  In 
his  Valedictory  be  expresses  his  pleasure 
at  finding  himself  no  longer  in  conflict  with 
the  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  from  his 
heart.  As  a  private  citizen  he  more  than 
fulfilled  all  righteousness,  and  his  home 
life  seems  to  have  been  altogether  virtu¬ 
ous,  affectionate  and  sweet. 
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The  eciileof  thefirattworolumes,  which 
threatened  portentoua  length,  has  not  been 
kept  up,  and  four  portly  voluiues  comprise 
the  whole.  But  four  portly  volumes  are 
at  least  three  volumes  and  a  half  too  much 
for  a  Life  of  Garrison  which  is  to  be  read 
and  to  keep  hia  memory  alive.  These  are 
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THB  YOTAOB  OF  H.  M.  8.  BBAOLB. 
Jormai.  or  Bcbzabches  into  Natttbal  Hibtobt 
AKD  Gaoix>oT  or  tbs  CSouiitbiks  VisrrxD  mra- 
IHO  TH*  VoiAO*  BoTTBD  THE  WoEIJ>  OF  H.  M. 
B.  Bsaole,  cndeb  the  Comwaitd  or  CarrAiB 
Prrz  Rot,  R.  N.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A., 
F.R.8.,  author  of  “  Origin  of  Species,”  etc. 

A  new  edition.  With  illnstrations  by  R.  T. 
Priohett  of  Places  Visited  and  Objects  De¬ 
scribed.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Oompany. 

The  pnblioation  of  this  record  first  lifted  the 
illastrions  Darwin  into  distinction  as  a  natur¬ 
alist.  The  pertneas  and  originality  of  the 
writer's  views,  the  greatness  of  the  genius  for 
research  displayed,  and  the  simple  and  viva- 
cions  style  of  his  descriptions  at  once  fastened 
attention  on  the  young  historiographer  of 
the  Beagle  expedition.  The  readers  of  **  Dar¬ 
win’s  Life  and  Letters,**  pnblished  a  few  years 
since,  will  remember  the  eironmstanoes  under 
which  he  accepted  the  poet  of  natnralist.  Dar¬ 
win,  not  long  out  of  Cambridge,  and  animat¬ 
ed  with  the  keenest  passion  for  the  study  of 
natural  history,  was  still  undecided  as  to 
whether  he  should  not  yield  to  the  wish  of  his 
family,  who  desired  him  to  study  medicine, 
for  which  he  had  a  strong  repugnance.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  some  of  his  scientific 
friends,  who  appreciated  the  bant  of  bis  gen¬ 
ius,  secured  him  an  offer  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  under  Captain  Fitz  Boy,  the  objects 
of  which  were  to  complete  the  surveys  of  Pat¬ 
agonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  begun  under  Cap¬ 
tain  King  from  1826  to  1830,  to  survey  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  of  some  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  and  to  carry  a  chain  of  ohrono- 
metrical  measurements  around  the  world. 
The  study  of  natural  history  was  a  very  sub¬ 
sidiary  purpose  in  the  expedition,  but,  as  it 
happens,  it  was  Darwin's  connection  with  the 
enterprise  which  now  gives  it  its  chief  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  scientific  world  The  young 
naturalist  left  England  the  last  month  of  1831, 


the  archives  of  the  Anti  Slavery  Movement 
which  their  custodians  have  no  doubt  done 
right  in  placing  in  the  muniment  room  of 
history.  Now  let  them  give  the  world  a 
short  life  of  the  lea<Jer  of  that  movement. 
— MacmilUin'a  Magazine. 
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and  was  absent  five  years.  On  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  book  he  soon  became  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
scientists  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  during  this 
expedition  that  Darwin  conceived  the  germinal 
thought  which  never  left  him  till  it  flowered 
into  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
natural  selection  ;  and  it  was  also  at  this  time 
that  be  formulated  the  theory  of  coral  forma¬ 
tion,  which  was  his  eskrliest  title  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  science  as  a  great  naturalist. 

The  thought  that  coral  reefs  are  formed 
through  subsidence  and  not  elevation  crossed 
all  the  current  views  of  Darwin's  contempo¬ 
raries.  Dana,  the  American  geologist,  with 
his  theory  of  coral  formation  by  elevation,  had 
converted  all  the  leading  scientific  men.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  foremost  of  geologists,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  and  even  re-written  portions  of  his 
masterpiece  of  work  to  embody  this  view. 
Darwin,  therefore,  astonished  the  world  by 
his  new  theory,  which,  however,  made  speedy 
headway.  Lyell  finally  indorsed  it ;  and 
Dana,  with  great  magnanimity  and  justice, 
promptly  fell  in  accord  with  the  new  facts  and 
proofs  furnished  by  Darwin  and  the  Beagle 
expedition,  though  the  opposing  view,  for 
which  he  had  been  first  responsible,  had  large¬ 
ly  contributed  to  his  fame.  It  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  now,  in  passing,  as  a  somewhat  singular 
fact  that  Darwin’s  theory  of  coral  formation, 
which  supplanted  Dana’s,  is  beginning  to 
suffer  discredit  at  the  hands  of  scientific  men, 
who  rather  turn  again  to  the  early  Dana  view 
as  a  more  complete  explanation  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  problem. 

Darwin’s  account  of  the  Beagle  expedi- 
tion  is  graphic  and  lively,  and  even  the  non- 
soientifio  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interest¬ 
ed.  Scientific  facts  are  presented  in  a  style  so 
simple  and  untechnical  that  no  one  need  fear 
attacking  the  subject ;  and  the  sketches  of 
men,  manners,  and  adventures  so  pleasantly 
interwoven  with  the  more  didactic  portions. 
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■o  rivet  the  attention  that  but  few  will  be> 
grudge  the  time  so  pleasantly  passed.  Many 
editions  of  this  delightful  book  have  already 
been  put  on  the  market.  The  special  claim 
of  the  present  one  is  that  it  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  artist  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
matters  treated  and  with  the  places  visited 
by  Darwin  in  his  notable  cruise.  These  great¬ 
ly  enhance  the  attraction  of  the  book,  at  least 
for  the  general  reader,  and  a  scientific  classic 
will  gain  a  new  public. 

BKHIND  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

Staou  Lani)  :  The  Cttkiotts  Habits  ahd  Ccb- 
TOMS  or  ITS  iHBABiTAirrs.  Described  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  “  The  Idle 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,”  “  Three  Men 
in  a  Boat,”  etc.  With  illustrations  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Partridge.  New  York  :  Htnry  Hvtt  dt 
Company. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Jerome,  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  English  crop  of  humorists,  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  something  more  than  ephemeral 
in  its  possibilities.  The  quips  and  cranks,  the 
jests  and  fun  of  those  who  labor  to  make  the 
world  laugh,  and  sometimes  sweat  drops  of 
blood  that  others  may  be  amused,  have  given 
to  literary  comedy  many  a  sombre  association. 
The  death’s  bead  often  grins  in  ghastly  fashion 
under  the  clown’s  muik,  an>l  perhaps  it  is  the 
sense  of  this,  stealing  through  the  antic  fool¬ 
ing  of  the  jester,  which  gives  some  of  the 
pathos  that  lurks  close  to  humor,  fully  as 
much  as  the  fact  that  humor  and  pathos,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  have  their  sources 
not  far  apart.  Mere  buffoonery  never  pushes 
down  more  than  a  shallow  wot,  and  it  dies  like 
all  other  folly.  Newspaper  wit,  therefore, 
rarely  attains  a  place  in  literature,  however  it 
may  amuse  an  idle  hour  and  relieve  the  leaden 
dulness  of  the  adjoining  columns.  To  be 
funny  at  a  fixed  price  per  hour  is  a  dreary  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  even  the  richly  endowed  humor¬ 
ist  might  well  shrink  from  such  a  deadly  tax 
on  the  fountain  of  mirth.  Mr.  Jerome  seems 
to  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  and  indeed  the  writer  who  does 
not  find  a  successful  outlet  in  this  direction, 
at  least  in  part,  has  in  general  a  desperate 
struggle  before  him.  Mr.  Jerome  occasionally 
hints  at  the  needs  of  profeaaional  duties  in 
this  line  with  a  sort  of  desperate  earnestness, 
as  if  deprecating  the  effects  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  grind  imposed  on  him.  Yet  more  than 
moat  who  turn  the  crank  and  make  the  mon¬ 
keys  dance  for  the  groundlings,  he  has  suo- 


ceeded  in  retaining  nrach  of  the  unforced  and 
spontaneous  quality  which  gives  life  to  true 
humor. 

His  latest  lucubrations  paint  the  denixens 
of  Stage  Land,  that  country  which  looks  so 
splendid  and  glittering  from  the  front,  but 
which  is  so  bleak,  uninteresting  and  common¬ 
place,  tinsel  fading  into  dirt  and  rags  behind 
the  footlights.  The  contrast  is  ghastly. 
Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  theatre  at  its 
best  should  never  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
go  in  by  the  stage  door,  unless  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  as  artists.  The  influence  of 
profession  on  character  and  manner  would  be 
an  interesting  study  for  an  essayist,  treated 
from  a  serious  standpoint.  Mr.  Jerome  views 
it  from  a  funny  standpoint,  and  presents  us 
with  a  series  of  suggestive  portraits.  All  men 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  histhoas  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  noticed  in  most  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  among  the  highest  masters  of  the  art,  a 
certain  artificiality  and  exaggeration  of  de¬ 
meanor  and  talk,  a  disposition  to  earry  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pomp  and  strut  of  the  mimic  life 
of  the  stage  into  the  life  of  every  day,  as  if  too 
much  gaslight  caused  them  to  blink  and  make 
faces  in  the  honest  light  of  the  sun.  This 
amusing  manner,  often  unconscious  and  hid¬ 
ing  the  honest  and  sincere  qualities  worthy  of 
cordial  esteem,  has  often  been  caricatured  in 
novels.  Mr.  Jerome  sketches  the  different 
types  moulded  by  stage  habits,  and  the  types 
growing  out  of  dramatic  needs,  with  a  lively 
sense  of  the  grotesque,  and  his  raillery  is  so 
good-natured  that  actors  themselves  could 
only  be  amused  by  it.  The  stage  lover,  the 
old  man,  the  villain,  the  old  woman,  the  heavy 
father,  the  virtuous  man,  the  chambermaid, 
and  other  forms  of  professional  work  are  hap¬ 
pily  dashed  off  with  the  breadth  and  vigor  of 
an  impressionist  fiainter.  It  is  not  quite  a 
gallery  of  caricatures  either  ;  the  writer  is 
obliged  to  use  the  art  of  exaggeration  to  give 
emphasis  to  his  strokes.  We  certainly  recog¬ 
nize  a  large  element  of  truth  and  fact  under 
the  fantastic  figures  placed  before  us.  The 
field,  of  course,  is  limited,  and  does  not  offer 
enough  range  for  the  best  touches  of  the  hu¬ 
morist  genius,  but  the  quality  is  there  even 
though  the  gold-foil  is  beaten  out  pretty  thin. 
Air.  Jerome  has  done  enough  in  the  two  or 
three  books  ha  has  published  to  make  the 
wmld  look  for  something  much  better.  Per¬ 
haps  nothing  is  more  interesting  in  a  writer 
than  the  impression  he  gives  of  large  reserves 
of  power — a  vein  running  down  into  richer 
and  deeper  ore.  Jerome  has  this  bigness  of 
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promise,  and  is  by  no  m^kns  to  be  treated  6ip- 
pantlj  as  one  of  the  May-flies  of  literatnre. 

RECENT  FICTION.  ^ 

The  Baopipsiu!.  By  George  Sand.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormley.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  RaberU  Brother$. 

Prikce  Fobttjwatub.  a  Novel.  By  William 
Black,  author  of  “  A  Princess  of  Thnle,” 
“  Macleod  of  Dare,”  etc.  Illastrated. 
New  York  :  Harper  dk  BroLhera. 

Madame  Dndevant’s  best  genius  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  pictures  of  rustic  life  and  character. 
The  delicacy  of  her  perceptions  were  never  so 
full  and  fresh  as  in  dealing  with  those  things 
the  least  formed  and  ordered  by  the  artifices  of 
oivilizatiun.  She  loved  the  country  with  the 
same  amorous  passion  which  in  her  youth  exer¬ 
cised  her  ardent  spirit  in  a  different  direction 
and  gave  such  a  ruddy  blush  to  her  pictures  of 
sexual  forces  in  men  and  women  unbridled 
by  social  checks.  George  Sand  became  more 
healthy  in  her  literary  morals  when  her  genius 
fully  ripened,  and  those  who  shrink  from  the 
intensity  and  frankness  of  utterance  with  which 
she  records  her  own  early  revolt  from  conven¬ 
tion,  find  in  her  later  books  the  sweetness  and 
sanity  of  conception  purified  by  the  ferment 
which  had  once  raged  so  violently. 

•*  The  Bagpipers'*  is  a  study  of  peasant  life, 
and  it  contains  abundance  of  dramatic  incident, 
as  would  be  inevitable  in  painting  the  ways 
and  doings  of  hardy  rustics  free  from  the  fears 
and  restraints  as  well  as  the  hypocrisy  of  city 
life,  men  and  women  wearing  their  hearts  on 
the  sleeve  and  as  frank  in  their  vices  and  pas¬ 
sions  as  in  their  virtues.  Yet  the  mere  story, 
the  collision  of  love  and  hate,  the  clash  of 
greed  and  reckless  impulse  and  fierce  self- 
gratification  striking  with  the  clinic  of  sword- 
blade  against  their  opposites,  do  not  so  en¬ 
trance  the  interest  as  the  lovely  visions  of  sim¬ 
ple  honor  and  chastity,  the  glimpees  of  nature 
moulding  men  and  women  to  the  quality  of  its 
own  majesty  or  beauty.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  inanimate  to  give  a  richer  substance  and 
fibre  to  the  denizen  of  the  farm  or  of  the  woods, 
and  to  shape  creatures  belonging  essentially  to 
their  own  habitat,  that  our  author  works  with 
the  skill  of  the  master-potter.  The  clay  as¬ 
sumes  shapes  which  are  vital,  and  we  have 
modem  fauns  and  dryads  which  come  forth 
from  myth  into  life.  The  novel  before  us  is 
a  gallery  of  men  and  women  stripped  of  the 
garments  of  artifice,  and  the  smock-frock  and 
petticoat  are  made  to  drape  more  charming 


figures  than  coat  and  gown.  The  pictures  of 
the  peasants  in  the  flat  farm  lands  about  No- 
hant  (that  region  so  beloved  by  George  Sand) 
and  in  the  woods  of  the  Bourbonnsis  have 
much  of  the  sharp-cut  vigor  and  grace  of  nude 
sculpture.  People  laugh  and  dance  and  sing 
with  the  joy  and  frankness  of  a  primitive  race  ; 
they  love  and  hate  with  the  nalue/f  of  children, 
and  we  perceive  the  fragrance  of  the  fresh  wet 
earth,  the  austere  beauty  of  forest  colonnades, 
the  sunlit  glades,  the  luxuriance  of  swamp 
and  thicket,  the  cruelties  of  thorn  and  pitfall 
which  have  injected  the  spirit  they  express 
into  the  souls  of  men  and  women.  In  such 
personages  as  Little  Boulette,  Joseph,  Pwe 
Baatien,  Tiennet,  Thuenoe,  and  Uunil,  we 
have  mimic  lives  whose  poises  beat  with  the 
richest  red  blood  and  bring  into  the  magic 
light  of  fancy  a  realism  more  genuine  than  can 
be  conjured  out  of  the  coarse  photography  of 
Zola  and  the  whole  rank  school  of  modem 
naturalism.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  analyze 
the  story  of  “The  Bagpipers,"  but  only  to 
give  some  note  of  the  quality  of  the  work,  a 
breath  of  an  atmosphere  scented  with  the  bal¬ 
sam  of  fir  and  pine.  Those  who  love  nature 
in  all  its  freshness  and  simplicity  will  not 
stray  in  their  quest  in  the  pages  of  this  book 
of  a  story-teller  who  always  undresses  the 
doings  of  people  to  reveal  what  they  are— an 
art  in  which  she  is  only  inferior  to  Balzac. 

Given  an  artist  or  two  (be  it  actor,  singer, 
painter  or  whatnot),  “swells’*  condescending 
to  patronize  Bohemia,  a  few  dashes  of  city  life, 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  with  plenty  of  deer¬ 
stalking  and  salmon -fishing,  or  a  yachting 
cmiae  —all  these  and  similar  elements,  violent¬ 
ly  shaken  together,  kaleidoscope  fashion,  turn 
out  a  “  Black”  novel.  There  is  a  monotony  in 
the  peraonnd  and  scenery  of  Mr.  Black's  literary 
world  which  is  sometimes  slightly  fatiguing. 
We  meet  the  same  people  too  often,  the  identi¬ 
cal  old  Scotch  gillie  or  Skye  boatman  is  always 
to  the  fore,  and  we  are  sure  of  discovering  the 
same  dawdlers  of  fashion  or  artists  under  new 
aliases.  Yet,  like  our  own  Howells,  who  de¬ 
votes  his  precious  skill  to  “  carving  cherry¬ 
stones,”  the  way  he  does  it  is  delightful. 
Those  who  have  read  Black's  previous  stories 
can  give  the  kaleidoscope  a  twist  and  not  go 
far  afield  in  guessing  at  the  complexion  of  the 
present  story.  The  hero  is  a  genial  and  fash¬ 
ionable  tenor  singer  who  is  the  important  man 
in  a  popular  opera.  He  falls  in  love  and  out 
uf  it  with  tenor-like  facility.  He  is  coddled 
and  petted  by  the  swells,  hunts  and  fishes  in 
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the  HiKhlandi,  makes  an  nnsaccesafol  attempt 
to  marry  a  lady  of  rank,  and  at  last  falU  back 
on  common  aenaeand  bappinetiain  conclnding 
to  reward  the  devotion  of  a  pretty  Italian  girl 
who  had  atndied  with  him  at  Naplea  under  the 
same  maestro.  The  material  is  as  well  worn 
as  Leghorn  rags,  bat  it  is  manafactnred  into 
fabric  on  which  his  genins  has  written  the 
charm  we  always  associate  with  his  work. 
Once  again,  it  is  the  way  he  does  it,  my  yonng 
friend,  monsienr  or  mademoiselle,  yon  who 
indulge  so  freely  in  blood  and  thunder,  mur¬ 
der,  seduction  and  infidelity,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  infernal  things  that  people 
sometimes  do  to  give  your  works  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  condiment  which  the  good  cook  uses 
sparely.  It  is  the  style  which  is  the  man,  and 
makes  the  book. 
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Thb  Academy  pays  the  following  compliment 
to  the  American  Shakespearian  scholar.  Dr. 
Howard  Furness  :  With  all  Shakespeare  stu¬ 
dents,  we  welcome  eagerly  the  new  volume 
of  Dr.  H.  Furness's  Variorum  edition— the 
eighth,  containing  “As  You  Like  It.”  He  has 
done  his  work  at  it  with  more  zest,  we  think, 
than  in  any  of  his  previous  volumes.  Rosa¬ 
lind  has  charmed  him.  And,  though  he  has 
fleeted  his  time  carefully,  instead  of  careless¬ 
ly,  he  has  lived  in  the  golden  world  of  the 
heroine's  bright  smiles  ;  and  he  tells  ns  it  is 
all  “  as  I  like  it,  and  as  yon  like  it  too.”  This 
book  is  a  pleasant  message  from  over  sea  from 
one  of  our  kin,  an  honored  worker  for  many 
years  past  at  our  great  poet,  and  fully  sustains 
the  American  selector’s  and  critio’s  reputation. 
May  he  live  long  to  edit  every  play  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  in  like  style  I  The  failure  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  understand  and  appreciate  Rosalind 
makes  Dr.  Furness  specially  insist  on  the 
Englishness  of  her,  and  of  the  whole  play  ; 
and  he  humorously  proposes  to  students  of 
anthropology  one  of  Shakespeare's  comedies 
“as  the  supreme  and  final  test  in  determining 
nationality,  at  least  as  between  the  Gallic,  the 
Teutonic,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.”  But 
though  George  Sand's  fascination  by  Jacques 
is  unaccountable,  surely  the  elder  ThMphile 
Gautier’s  fascination  by  Rosalind,  in  “  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  de  Maupin,”  would  satisfy  even  Dr. 
Furness  ;  but  he  has  evidently  never  heard  of 
it.  For  the  sources  of  the  plot,  he  has  re¬ 
printed  much  of  “  Gamelym  *,  and  all  Lodge’s 
“  Rosalynde  ;’’  he  gives  a  full  sketch  of  George 
Band’s  ”  Comme  il  vous  plain,”  discusses  the 


duration  of  the  action,  and  the  costume,  gives 
a  list  of  the  musio— using  the  New  Bhakespeare 
Society's  list,  etc. — and  a  good  selection  of 
notes  and  criticisms. 

An  influential  committee,  consisting  of 
heads  of  houses,  professors,  and  tutors,  has 
invited  the  members  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Orientalists  to  hold  their  next  meeting 
at  Oxford.  Professor  Max  Mfiller  has  been 
asked  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  congress. 
The  invitation  has  been  accepted  ;  and  the 
standing  committee  has  elected  an  interna¬ 
tional  committee,  in  which  each  European 
country  will  be  represented  by  one  scholar. 
Among  these  representatives  are  Knenen,  Dill- 
mann,  Whitney,  Bfihler,  Bchefer,  Ouidi,  Lieb- 
lein,  Von  Rosen,  Landberg,  Naville,  Midhat 
Bey,  etc.  The  congress  is  to  take  place  in 
1892. 

As  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in 
Manchester.  Mr.  J.  £.  Cornish,  the  well- 
known  bookseller,  possesses  an  extensive  stock 
of  old  books  and  MSB.,  including  a  collection 
from  which  there  came,  some  years  ago,  the 
original  score  of  Handel's  ”  Messiah,”  now 
one  of  the  treasures  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
Mr.  Cornish’s  hope  of  finding  other  Handel 
autographs  has  not  yet  been  realized  ;  but  Dr. 
Henry  Watson,  in  examining  the  musical 
MBK.,  has  come  across  several  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mozart.  There  are  two  of  the  con¬ 
certos  written  in  his  childhood,  and  several 
numbers  of  "  Mithridate,”  the  opera  which 
came  into  being  when  the  musician  was  at 
Milan  in  1770.  These  Mozart  autographs,  like 
the  Handel  MBS.  already  mentioned,  form 
part  of  the  collection  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rerslake,  of  Bristol. 

SovK  remarkable  discoveries  concerning 
Giordano  Bruno  have  been  made  by  Dr  Rem- 
igiuB  Stblzle,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wilrz- 
burg. 

In  the  town  library  of  Augsburg  he  has 
found  a  MS.  of  the  *'  Liber  (or,  more  correctly, 
Lampas)  Triginta  Ktatnarum.”  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Btdlzle, 
this  MB.,  which  is  more  complete  and  more 
correct  than  the  Moscow  one,  has  been  sent 
to  the  editors  of  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno, 
Messrs.  Tocco  and  Vitelli,  and  will  be  printed 
in  the  volume  containing  the  InedUa. 

Again,  in  the  university  library  at  Erlangen, 
Professor  Btdlzle  has  discovered  two  MBS. 
(Nos.  1215  and  1279)  containing  commenta¬ 
ries,  by  Jordanus  Brunns  Nolanus,  upon  Aris¬ 
totelian  works  on  physical  and  meteorological 
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■eienoe.  From  th«  word  **  OAmarMensis'* 
(in  No.  1279)  U  appoars  that  these  notes  were 
made  in  the  Gambrai  Colle^o  at  Paris — whether 
daring  the  first  or  the  second  sojonfn  of  Brano 
at  Paris  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  decide. 
The  commentaries  are  in  the  main  short  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Aristotelian  books  in  question  ; 
bat,  in  some  cases,  Brnno,  thinking  that  Aris¬ 
totle  had  not  gone  deeply  enough  into  natural 
philosophy,  adrooates  the  riews  of  Empedoklee 
and  DMnokritos.  No.  1279  is  written  by 
Hieronymus  Besler,  as  Professor  Stfilde  can 
proTs  from  letters  and  other  writings  of  Besler 
which  he  has  found  at  Erlangen.  The  writer 
is  unknown  of  No.  1216.  Both  M8S  are  cop¬ 
ies  of  what  Bruno  had  composed.  No.  1279 
farther  contains  Bruno's  “  Magia  Physica” 
and  his  theses  thereto. 

Finally,  Professor  8t5lzle  has  found  two  let¬ 
ters  of  Besler,  containing  curious  details,  appar¬ 
ently  referring  to  Bruno’s  farewell  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Helmstadt,  his  risit  to  Wolfenbfittel, 
his  studies  in  medicine,  and  the  printing  of 
some  work  of  his  at  Magdeburg.  All  these 
documents  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Tocco 
and  Vitelli. 

Mb.  Whxbtlzb  has  been  persuaded  to  con¬ 
found  his  enemies  by  publishing  a  portion  of 
the  pirated  letters  which  he  has  successfully 
suppressed,  in  a  rolnme  which  will  immedi¬ 
ately  be  issued  in  London  and  New  York.  It 
will  contain  a  reprint  of  one  or  two  early 
pamphlets  of  Mr.  Whistler’s,  not  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  editor  of  the  spurious 
edition,  and  also  of  the  “  Ten  o’Clock"  leo- 
tore.  It  may,  possibly,  be  also  adorned  by  an 
etching  from  the  grarer  of  the  artist. 

The  first  part  of  "  Luther’s  Works  ffir  das 
Christliche  Haus,”  the  publication  of  which 
we  announced  some  time  ago,  has  just  ap¬ 
peared.  It  contains  the  “  Beformatorisohe 
Schriften.  ”  The  editors  of  the  serial  publica¬ 
tion  are,  as  we  mentioned  before,  the  well- 
known  theologians  Buchwald,  Kawerau,  Kbst- 
lin.  Bade,  and  Schneider. 

L'Abbs  Bathtol,  of  Pahs,  has  just  discoT- 
ered  in  a  manuschpt  in  the  National  Library 
the  Greek  original  of  the  apocryphal  “  Asoen- 
aio  Isaie,”  which  was  only  known  from  the 
Ethiopic  rersion  edited  by  Professor  Dilmann. 
The  Abb4  proposes  to  publish  this  Greek  text 
in  one  of  the  fasciculi  of  his  “  Stadia  Paths- 
tioa,”  the  first  of  which  contains  the  "  Pray¬ 
ers  of  Aseneth.” 

Du.  Johamu  Bbbitottiu,  of  Bile,  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1688  to  make  re¬ 


searches  in  the  Vatican  Library  for  documents 
beahng  upon  the  history  of  the  city  of  B&le. 
BUe  is  the  first  of  the  Swiss  cantons  which 
has  arailed  itself  of  the  liberality  with  which 
the  present  Pope  has  opened  the  Vatican  Li¬ 
brary  to  historical  students.  The  results  of  Dr. 
Bernoulli’s  labor  will  be  found  in  the  first  Tol- 
ume  of  the  new  *  Urkundenbuch.”  Hs  found 
the  documents  expressly  relating  to  Bale  to  be 
fewer  than  he  had  expected  ;  but  as  he  exam¬ 
ined  and  noted  down  as  many  as  seven  hun¬ 
dred,  up  to  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IV.,  re¬ 
lating  to  Switzerland,  and  of  great  importance 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  Swiss 
Federation,  he  is  particularly  anxious  that  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  should  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Swiss 
documents  in  the  Vatican.  He  states  that 
they  are  rich  in  illustration  of  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  the  conflict  over  celibacy,  the  legitima¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  priests,  the  history  of 
local  heresies,  and  the  ’*  literally  countless 
endeavors  for  ecclesiastical  reform.” 

Dr.  F.  W.  Roth,  of  Wiesbaden,  announces 
his  discovery  of  three  remarkable  treasures 
during  his  researches  in  a  private  collection  : 
(1)  ”  four  folio  sheets,  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  of  the  beginnings  of  Book 
XVni.  and  Book  XIX.  of  the  history  of  T. 
Livius  Patavinus  (2)  detached  fragments  of 
a  fourteenth -century  edition  of  the  “  Rolands- 
lied,”  by  “the  Pfaffen  Kvonrad  (3)  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  hitherto  unknown  edition  by  Gut¬ 
enberg  of  the  “  Enriolns  and  Lucretia.”  It 
is  either  an  Entville  or  Mainz  impression  in 
the  types  of  the  “  Katholikon.  ”  Dr.  Both  will 
give  a  full  account  of  his  finds  in  forthcoming 
numbers  of  two  philological  serials. 

I  Thz  Acad^mie  Fran^aise  has  awarded  a  prize 
of  400  francs  (£16)  to  M.  F^ix  Babbe  for  his 
translation  of  Marlowe  (Paris  :  Albert  Havine). 
M.  Babbe  is  already  known  in  England  by  his 
translation  of  Bbelley.  The  former,  like  the 
latter,  is  entirely  in  prose,  including  prose 
versions  of  “  Hero  and  Leander”  and  “  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim."  But  the  work,  which 
forms  two  volumes,  at  the  moderate  price  of 
seven  francs,  is  more  than  a  translation.  Be¬ 
sides  a  preface  by  Bichepin,  it  also  con¬ 
tains  an  introduction,  eighty-eight  pages  in 
length,  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Marlowe, 
in  which  M.  Babbe  shows  himself  to  be  folly 
acquainted  with  the  latest  English  literature 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  same  may  be  seen  in 
the  numerous  notes.  Apart  from  a  few  par- 
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don^blA  misprints,  it  is  altogether  a  rerj 
seholarly  book,  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
M.  James  Darmeiiteter’s  popular  sketch  of 
Shakespeare  in  French. 

Mr.  Eu.iot  Stock  has  Just  issued  the  third 
▼olnme  of  Book-Prleea  Current,  covering  the 
period  from  December,  1S88  to  November,  1889, 
though  why  the  calendar  year  should  not  be 
adopted  we  fail  to  understand.  It  is  pleasant 
to  believe  that  compiler  and  publisher  have 
received  encouragement  to  continue  their  en¬ 
terprise,  which  must  become  more  and  more 
valuable  as  years  roll  on.  The  sales  here  re¬ 
corded  were  not  of  a  very  exceptional  charac¬ 
ter.  The  most  notable  was  that  of  the  Per¬ 
kins  Library,  famous  for  its  quartos,  which 
realized  altogether  £822*2  for  ‘2086  lots.  It 
was  here  that  Mr.  Qnaritch  paid  £415  for  the 
first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  £225  for  the  quarto 
of  “  Henry  IV.,  Part  IL,"  £164  for  the  quarto 
of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  £130  for  the 
quarto  of  "Othello.”  The  same  buyer  gave 
£2000  for  the  Mentz  Bible  in  Lord  Hopetonn's 
sale,  and  £650,  £470,  £365,  and  £195  for  four 
Caxtons  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
The  highest  average  of  prices  seems  to  have 
been  reached  by  the  second  portion  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawfurd's  library — £7734  for  1106  lots  ;  but 
the  sale  which  most  clearly  attested  the  mod¬ 
ern  phase  of  biblomania  was  that  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  had  his 
first  editions  of  Dickens  so  carefully  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  bound  that  "  Sketches  by  Boz"  fetched 
£30,  and  "Pickwick"  £22,  while  choice 
Cruikshanks  realized  even  more. 

Mb.  W.  S.  LnxT's  new  book  will  consist 
of  ten  chapters  entitled  :  The  Crisis  of  Ethics, 
Materialistic  Ethics,  Evolutionary  Ethics, 
National  Ethics,  The  Ethics  of  Punish¬ 
ment,  The  Ethics  of  Politics,  The  Ethics  of 
Journalism,  The  Ethics  of  Property,  The 
Ethics  of  Marriage,  and  The  Ethics  of  Art. 
The  author  has,  indeed,  drawn  in  the  earlier 
part  from  four  articles  he  has  contributed  to 
the  foiinighth/,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter 
pages  of  the  book  has  appeared  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  book  was  planned  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  ago  as  an  organic  whole.  It  is 
intended  to  treat  a  practical  subject  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  suited  to  intelligent  men  of  the 
world.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Canon 
Creighton. 

Thb  lives  of  Giuseppe  Martinengro,  Nino 
Bixio,  the  Gairolis,  and  other  makers  of  **  New 
Italy,"  have  been  included  in  a  work  entitled 


**  Italian  Characters  in  the  Epoch  of  the  Uni¬ 
fication,"  from  the  hands  of  the  Countess 
Martinengro  Cesareseo,  published  in  England 
by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  and  at  Milan  by  the 
Fratelli  Tr4vea^ 
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A  Kiko’s  Wivks.— The  King  of  Whydah’s 
wives  were  objects  of  special  care  to  himself 
and  of  enforced  veneration  to  his  people. 
The  favorite  ones  lived  in  the  palace  with 
him  ;  the  others  were  accommodated  in  ad¬ 
joining  buildings.  No  men  were  employed  in 
the  royal  household,  and  the  king  was  served 
solely  by  his  wives.  When  visitors  came  to 
see  the  king  he  received  them  alone,  taking 
good  care  that  his  wives  were  out  of  sight. 
It  was,  indeed,  held  a  sacrilege  to  so  much  as 
look  at  any  of  these  royal  spouses.  When  re¬ 
pairs,  which  could  not  be  done  by  them,  were 
needed  in  the  palace,  they  migrated  from  the 
affected  portion,  and  the  plumbers  and  glaziers 
coming  in  had  to  keep  on  shouting  out  the 
whole  time  they  were  at  work,  in  ease  any  of 
the  wives,  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
their  presence,  should  happen  to  pass  that 
way.  When  the  king’s  wives  set  out  to  work 
in  the  plantations,  which  they  did  every  morn¬ 
ing  in  batches  of  three  to  four  hundred  at  a 
time,  they  used  to  cry  "  stand  clear,**  as  they 
went,  and  any  men  who  were  in  their  path 
prostrated  themselves,  and  did  nut  dare  to 
raise  their  eyes  till  they  had  passed.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  awe  in  which  his  wives  were  held, 
the  king  found  them  a  very  useful  and  speedy 
executive  to  carry  out  his  commands.  If  any 
person  was  found  guilty  of  a  crime  the  king 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  wives  round  to  the 
man*8  house  in  order  to  strip  it  of  its  goods 
and  pull  it  down.  This  was  usually  very  soon 
effected,  for  on  the  approach  of  the  king’s 
wives  the  man  was  unable  to  remain  and  de¬ 
fend  his  property.  One  instance,  however,  is 
related  by  Bosman,  in  which  a  native  was 
clever  and  bold  enough  to  thwart  this  power¬ 
ful  authority.  Hearing  that  he  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  before  the  king,  and  that  a  company  of 
the  king’s  wives  had  been  sent  to  wreck  his 
house,  he  collected  all  the  gunpowder  he  pos- 
8esse<L>and  placing  it  in  a  heap  just  beneath 
his  doorway,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
spoilers,  firebrand  in  hand.  When  they  ap¬ 
proached  and  cried  in  the  usual  formula, 
"  Make  way  for  the  king’s  wives,**  he  replied 
that  be  would  not  stir  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  stood,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  cross 
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hia  threahold  he  would  blow  himaell  and  all 
of  them  op  together.  Thia  threat  brought  the 
good  women  to  a  halt,  and  after  a  oonanltation 
among  themaelyea  they  determined  to  retnm 
to  the  king  and  inform  him  of  the  reception 
they  had  met.  Bat  their  intended  yictim  waa 
too  quick  for  them.  Slipping  ronnd  another 
way,  he  reached  the  king  first,  and  cleared 
himself  of  the  accusation  ao  aatiafaotorily  that 
the  order  against  him  was  oountenuanded. 
This  attempt,  Bosman  remarks,  was  a  very 
bold  one,  requiring  great  nerye  to  carry  it 
through  soccessfully,  considering  that  if  it 
had  failed  a  painful  death  would  hare  been 
the  punishment.  The  king's  supply  of  wires 
was  kept  up  to  the  full  number  by  three  of  hia 
chief  captains,  who  had  yery  little  else  to  do 
than  select  and  procure  for  him  the  most 
beautiful  yirgina.  A  fresh  wife,  after  pres¬ 
entation,  lived  with  the  king  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  she  was  relegated  to  the 
quarters  occupied  by  the  other  wires,  and  be¬ 
came,  practically,  a  nun  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  with  the  unenriable  pririlege  of  working 
like  a  slare  on  the  king’s  estate.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  honor  of  a  royal  alliance  was  little 
ooreted  among  maidens,  some  of  whom  had 
eren  been  known  to  prefer  a  speedy  death  to 
the  distinction.  Bosman  mentions  the  story 
of  a  young  girl  who.  haring  been  selected  for 
this  purpose  by  the  captains,  ran  away,  and, 
on  being  closely  pursued,  in  her  despair 
jumped  down  a  well  and  was  killed.  **  I  leare 
her  case,”  remarks  the  sage  historian,  “  to  be 
determined  by  the  ladies."  When  each  man 
was  so  well  prorided  in  respect  of  wires,  it 
was  but  natural  that  his  children  should  be 
proportionately  numerous.  Bosman  bad 
heard,  in  several  cases,  incredible  numbers 
ascribed  to  one  man  ;  but,  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  statements,  he  one  day  took  aside  a 
chief,  on  whose  word  he  conld  rely,  and  asked 
him  to  tell  him  candidly  how  many  children 
he  himself  possessed.  This  was  evidently  a 
tender  point  with  the  chief,  for  he  seemed 
pained,  and  at  length  with  a  sigh,  apparently 
of  regret,  he  said  :  "  I  must  confess  that  I 
hare  only  serenty  children  now  liring,  but  I 
hare  had  as  many  more  who  are  dead."  A 
hundred  and  forty  was  eridently  a  sm§ll  num¬ 
ber  in  his  estimation,  and  quite  unworthy  of 
a  captain  of  his  rank,  most  of  his  compeers 
possessing  at  least  two  hundred.  Indeed,  he 
assured  Bosman  that  there  was  one  man  who, 
with  his  sons  and  grandsons  alone,  rose  up 
and  defeated  a  powerful  enemy  who  was  com- 
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ing  against  the  king.  This  family  numbered 
two  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  many  who  had  died. — ComhiU  Maga- 
tine. 

Wab  Rtbxroth. — The  great  disparity  that 
may  exist  between  the  war  strength  of  a  na¬ 
tion  and  its  armed  numbers  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  this  country,  which  boasts  of  a 
regular  army,  a  reserve,  a  militia  reserve,  a 
militia,  and  a  volunteer  army.  Together  these 
five  classes  constitute  Great  Britain’s  suffi¬ 
ciently  imposing  array  of  armed  numbers, 
while  her  European  war  strength  is  restricted 
to  a  portion  only  of  the  first,  strengtLene<l  by 
the  reserves,  in  which  is  absorbed  the  best  part 
of  the  fourth  class.  The  fifth  need  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  country’s 
war  strength,  for  it  can  only  be  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  under  conditions  which  would  be  more 
accurately  described  as  war  weakness.  The 
difference,  therefore,  between  Britain’s  armed 
numbers  and  strength  is  enormous.  In  1868 
the  French  army,  as  reorganised,  figured  on 
paper  1, *200,000  men,  but  in  July,  1870,  the 
army  fit  to  take  the  field  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco  German  war  reached  hardly  400,000 
soldiers  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country, 
with  the  final  result  that  the  force  available 
for  despatch  toward  the  Rhine  mastered  some¬ 
thing  under  270,000,  or  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  war  strength  on  paper.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  discrepancy  is  far  less  accentuated. 
War  strength  there  being  just  double  peace 
strength,  the  doubling  process  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  a  few  hours  by  calling  up  the  reserves, 
who  not  only  exist  on  paper,  but  who  actually 
are  present  in  the  body  —troops  who  have  every 
year  since  their  service  with  the  colors  done 
their  month,  or  fortnight,  or  week’s  drill,  as 
the  case  maybe,  and  whose  clothing  and  com¬ 
plete  equipment  are  ready  waiting  for  them  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  territorial  district  to  which 
the  men  belong.  The  fusion,  therefore,  is 
immediate  and  complete.  Behind  thia  force, 
or  rather  level  with  it,  the  Landwehr  springs 
into  existence  by  the  mere  stroke  of  a  pen,  a 
militia,  but  a  militia  that  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
serve,  and  still  further  back  an  active  army. 
Behind  this,  again,  comes  the  Landstnrm,  a 
former  Landwehr,  an  earlier  reserve,  and  a 
still  earlier  active  army.  Armed  numbers  and 
war  strength  thus  run  each  other  very  closely 
indeed.  It  may  be  assumed  in  these  days  of 
intelligence  departments  no  nation  is  fright¬ 
ened  or  even  deceived  by  the  paper  organiza¬ 
tions  of  its  neighbors.— Brood  Arrow. 
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DRIVED 


NEW  AND  NOVEL  USES  FOR 

SAPOLIO. 

EVERY  ONE  FINDS  A  NEW  USE. 


To  clean  tombMtoncc, 
To  renovate  paint* 
To  brlchten  metala. 

To  clean  dlehee* 


To  polleh  knlvea. 

To  scour  bath-tnba. 
To  wash  out  sinks. 

To  remove  dnst. 


^  w  We  never  have  compelled  anyone  to  use 
V  Pearline.  We’d  like  to,  but  it  isn’t  feas- 

^  ible.  Besides,  it  isn’t  necessary.  Millions 
/  use  Pearline,  and  have  tested  and  proved 

I  It’s  too  old  to  be  unknown,  if  it  were 

f  \  a  fraud,  but  where  is  the  thing  as  popular 

|/|  ^  \\\  and  yet  so  young?  If  you  know  Pearline, 

|\  \  '  \  \  you  know  the  reason.  In  all  washing  and 

\  j  cleaning,  there’s  nothing  that  saves  as 

^  ^  much  labor  and  does  as  much  work.  It 

''  hurts  nothing,  saves  wear  on  everything, 

costs  no  more  than  common  soap  and  is  more  economics. 
Reasons  enough  for  most  women  ,  think,  are  they  not  good 
enough  for  you  ? 


There  must  be 

some  reason  for  it 


II  'k  Peddleri  and  tcnne  nnscnipaloas  grocen  will  tell  you,  *'  this 

is  as  good  as”  or  “  the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — 
VV  dX  Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if  TOur  grocer  sends  yon  some* 
thing  in  placeof  Pearline,  dc  the  honest  thing— <rrW  it  kack,  JAMES  PYLE,  Wvw  York. 
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PRICE 


spcx 


[UNIVERSITY 


ANCIENT  EDITION. 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

CM  mMt  WalBikt  aad  Ow«  Oorpol— cy 

pariBaMatlT  l>y  taklac  TBfLKini  TABTJXB 
(Bead.)  (or  a  fev  weeki.  They  ar«  nnall,  •freoaMe, 
harmltaa  ud  norer  (alt  to  IMFCOVB  both  KEALTH 
and  FIOCltB  wlthoot  Cbaar*  of  Diet.  Aa  Eaclith 
Coontees  write* “  raw  IWtaw  EaHOt  wt adoUraMy.  *— 
Send  Poatal  Kota  tor  TS  ccata  to  THB  TSZliBHS 
CO..  Sole  ProprletarA  *M  Btoadway,  Vow  Tork. 


$45  SEOTiamCWIIEFOI|^|. 

RlBfer  ImproTed  Hif ii  Arm,  4  Brkwen 

Extenotoo  Draw  Loaf,  Eoll  a*»  Attaeh»*o«».  WarranUd 
m  tb*  mannCaetaren  for  dee  yaara.  lAwtUd  MTer. 
jalyIJMtor  thamattlea^  To*  pay  tha  dollar  af'ar 
f  «m  ra*atr*  Uw  ■aehfa*.  8««d  luunaaad  addraaab) 

_ _  AJI.  rCB.  C4»n  Jaraor  Mu. 

DAVIS  WINDOW  FIXTURE  ,  ^ 

adJaaU  ahadee  and  locK*  window*  opened  or  rkoed. 
Send  two-rent  vtamp  (or  A>v«ea*r  and  particniara. 

DAVIS  ADJUSTABLE  8RADE  CO.. 

_ KS  Broadway,  Naw  York. 


WEBSTER’S 

UNABRIDGED 


Mi 


ORGANS 


MOUTH 


ONOAN  Chart  taacWaayoaalopiay* 
OM  la  >0  miaotaa.  Ciicaiw  ac.  At*a«i 
wHi.  ttaatc  MaaahyCo..  Pawidt.  MAh 


OHORTHAWD 

tfwrlt.  PCftINM  $Ml 


famlN  trslstti  Do  ikotflaci  •• 

THol  LiDMiDSNSctrOTi  orsfroo. 

SHOSTNAMD  INSTITUTE,  nwrit.  Wkh. 


ESTERBROOK’S  PENS. 

Staodard  and  aupertor  quaN^.  Leading  Noa.  (MS,  lA  MO,  MB,  SU,  S&  AU  Statlonen  takTe  them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.*  26  John  StrMt,  Now  York. 
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Hubsbt  Spbmckx’r  G<ju>bl. — In  sum,  to  the 
M«n  in  tb«  Streot,  wluU  is  the  pith  of  Herbert 
Kpenoer's  Gospel  f  Know  yourself,  and  your 
own  place  in  the  nniverse  aboot  yon.  Fear 
no  phantoms,  bat  face  realities.  Understand 
yonr  own  Body,  and  the  light  cast  upon  it  by 
the  analogy  of  other  bodies.  Understand  yonr 
own  Mind,  and  the  light  cast  npon  it  by  the 
history  and  erolation  of  other  minds.  Un¬ 
derstand  the  phenomena,  organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic,  physical  or  psychical,  by  which  yon  are 
sorroonded,  and  the  laws  to  which  they  sev- 
erally  conform.  Understand  the  Society  of 
which  yoB  are  a  member,  and  learn  from  like 
analogies  the  origin  and  functions  of  its  vari- 
ons  parts.  So,  in  yoar  capacity  as  indiridoal, 
will  you  goTem  your  own  path  through  the 
world  aright ;  so,  in  your  capacity  as  parent. 
Brill  you  produce  and  bring  up  better  units  for 
the  composition  of  the  Society  in  futnre  ;  so, 
in  your  capacity  as  citizen,  will  you  help  to 
mould  the  State,  of  which  you  are  a  part,  to 
nltimatc  conformity  with  Truth  and  Justice. 
In  contradistinction  to  all  the  preachers  of 
Faith— that  is  to  say  of  contented  and  uncrit¬ 
ical  Ignorance— Mr.  Speneer  stands  forth  as 
the  preacher  of  Knowledge.  And  though  his 
own  contributions  to  it  are  endless— for  he  is 
a  bom  generalizer,  and  esen  his  oonTersation 
consists  mainly  of  generalisations — yet  his  one 
greatest  addition  to  the  world's  stock  may  apt¬ 
ly  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  he  himself 
prefixes  to  the  published  list  of  his  works  — 
“  The  Doctrine  of  ETolution.”  He  alone  has 
taught  ns  the  orderly  derelopnMnt  of  the  cos¬ 
mos  as  a  whole,  and  of  every  one  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  in  accordance  with  a  single  nni- 
Bersal  law  of  synthetic  development. — Grant 
Alien,  in  the  Pall  Mail  Gateiti. 

Tbb  Fisu  BaxoB  aim  Position  Fntnxa. — 
The  principle  of  this  apparatus  consists  in  the 
detanuination  of  a  fractional  portion  of  a  con¬ 
ducting  body  bearing  in  length  a  ratio  to  the 
angle  included  between  two  lines  of  sight  di¬ 
rected  npon  some  distant  object,  and  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  electrical  resistance  of  this 
length.  The  salient  features  of  the  apparatus 


consist  in  the  determining  of  the  exact  range 
of  any  distant  object  by  keeping  trained  npon 
it  a  telescope,  which  in  moving  carries  along 
with  it  a  dial  parallel  with  the  telescope.  This 
dial  is  electrically  connected  with  a  graduated 
arc  over  ’which  it  moves,  and  by  means  of 
ranging  angles  registers  accurately  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  apparatus.  An  observer, 
then,  stationed  at  the  galvanometer,  and  at 
one  of  the  points  of  resistance,  can,  by  noting 
the  galvanometer  and  adjusting  the  resistance 
in  the  usual  way,  determine  the  resistance 
equilibrating  any  portion  of  the  arm  along  the 
arc,  and  so  discover  the  angle  of  adjustment 
of  this  arc  ;  or,  having  adjusted  one  of  the 
points  of  resistance  at  some  given  figure,  the 
observer  may,  by  simply  noting  the  galvan¬ 
ometer,  or  any  other  suitable  indicating  device. 

EUQEN  D’ALBEBT  TO  WILLIAM  KNABE 
ft  CO. 

(Tranalation  from  Ihe  German.) 

Duuno  my  sojourn  here  I  had  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  Knabe  pianos,  and  from  fullest  conviction 
I  declare  them  to  be  the  beat  inatrumente  of 
America.  Should  I  return  here  for  artistic  pur¬ 
poses — which  may  be  the  case  very  soon — I 
shall  most  certainly  use  the  pianos  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  make.  I  give  this  ^testimonial  with 
pleasure,  voluntarily,  and  entirely  wnsoiictied 
for  by  the  house  of  Knabe. 

EnoBN  D’Albkbt. 

Nkw  Tobx,  May  16th,  1890. 

VxNTTS  IN  1890. — Venus,  like  Mercury,  rises 
before  or  after  sunset  in  pretty  much  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  sun  itself  appears  or  dis¬ 
appears,  but  she  is  frequently  to  be  observed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun  than  Mer. 
oury  is  ever  seen,  for  whereas  Mercury's  great¬ 
est  time  of  rising  before  or  after  the  sun  is 
only  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  Venus’s  great¬ 
est  time  approaches  three  hours.  In  1890 
Venus  will  be  too  near  the  sun  to  excite  notice 
till  well  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year, 
when  she  will  be  noticed  as  an  evening  star, 
gradually  setting  later  and  later  after  the  sun. 


Publisher's  Department, 


and  being,  therefore,  for  a  longer  and  longer 
time  Tieible  till  Angnst  and  September,  when 
ahe  will  appear  at  her  highest  position  abore 
the  horizon.  From  that  period,  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  snn’s  setting  and  her  own  diaappear- 
anoe  below  the  horizon  will  gradually  shorten. 
She  remains  an  evening  star  till  December, 
so  that  she  is  risible  after  snnset  thronghont 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year. — CassetTs  Fam- 

MagasUu. 

STKDiczTns  IH  Eubopk  AMD  AmucA. — We 
(the  Stock  Exchange)  are  informed  that  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Germany  takes  the  lead  as  the  oonntry 
of  syndicates  in  1889.  Ninety-two  were  formed 
there  in  that  year,  including  an  auction 
"  ring"  and  a  wharfingers'  '*  ring."  In  Aus¬ 
tria  there  were  thirty-eight  syndicates ;  in 
Great  Britain,  thirty -one  ;  in  France,  six  ;  in 
Bussia,  seven  ;  in  Belgium,  eight ;  in  Italy, 
two  ;  in  Sweden,  four  ;  and  in  Denmark,  one. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  eleven  inter¬ 
national  trusts  dealing  with  copper,  zinc,  ni¬ 
trates,  rails,  mirror  glass,  sugar,  dynamite,  and 
hotels.  In  America  fifty-eight  syndicates  were 
formed,  several  of  which  were  of  English  ori¬ 
gin.  It  is  known  that  abont  two  hundred  and 
sixty  of  these  trusts  were  formed  last  year,  and 
it  is  probable  that  an  equal  number  existed 
unknown,  except  to  those  interested  in  them. 
The  majority  of  the  syndicates  appear  to  have 
been  genuine  industrial  and  commercial  un¬ 
dertakings. 

Tna  Lies  Tkdbsoopz. — In  the  Figoro  M.  Ca¬ 
mille  Flammarion  gives  a  graphic  and  enthu- 
smstic  aooount  of  the  great  Lick  telescope, 
under  the  heading  of  "  A  New  Eye."  “  The 
eye  whose  visions  I  have  just  admired,”  he 
saya,  “  measures  more  than  a  metre  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  fifteen  metres  in  depth.  Its  crystal¬ 
line  lens  is  formed  of  an  immense  pieoe  of 
glass,  and  its  retina  of  a  highly  sensitive  plate. 
The  eye  of  a  giant,  in  verity,  as  the  man  pos¬ 
sessing  it  should  measure,  in  our  organic  pro¬ 
portions,  one  hundred  metres  in  height.  .  .  . 
It  sees  quicker,  farther,  longer,  and— precious 
faculty— it  fixes,  prints,  and  preserves  what  it 
sees.  This  new  eye  is  the  photographic  eye,” 
etc. — Brituh  Jowrnal  of  Photography. . 

Thz  Anoxxmt  Slot  :  Nothimo  Nkw  uwdkb 
THK  Sum.- A  gentleman,  writing  from  Sheffield, 
England,  says :  "In  a  grimy  little  inn  of 
this  place  I  found  the  landlord  quietly  smok¬ 
ing  his  pipe.  I  wanted  to  smoke,  but  had 
neither  pipe  nor  tobacco,  but  that  mattered 
not.  The  good  landlord  brought  from  his 


collection  a  pipe  of  the  ‘  church-warden*  vari¬ 
ety,  so  long  that  the  stem,  once  in  my  month, 
I  had  to  step  forward  a  jrard  or  so  to  reach  the 
bowl.  For  tobacco  he  placed  a  tin  box  on  the 
table.  It  was  abont  a  foot  long,  eight  inches 
wide,  and  perhaps  six  deep.  There  was  a  slit 
in  the  cover.  Into  this  the  landlord  dropped 
a  big  English  penny,  whereupon  the  lock  was 
released  with  a  click,  and.  having  raised  the 
cover,  we  filled  our  pipes  with  the  tobacco  ly. 
ing  loose  inside.  It  was  a  crude  but  effective 
example  of  the  nieksl-in-the-slot  machine. 

‘  This  box,’  said  the  landlord,  *is  always  in 
the  smoking-room  for  the  eonvenienoe  of 
guests  who  are  out  of  tobacco,  and  the  pennies 
dropped  in  to  secure  a  pipeful  just  abont  pay 
for  keeping  the  supply  nndiminished.*  ‘  I 
should  think,’  I  suggested,  *  that  the  box  once 
opened,  all  the  tobacco  might  be  extracted  by 
some  conscienceless  vagabond.  Your  box  isn't 
modem  ;  it  ought  to  be  so  contrived  that  only 
a  limited  supply  could  be  obtained  for  each 
penny.’  *  I  don’t  think,’  he  responded,  *  that 
the  box  has  suffered  much  from  dishonest 
users,  and  as  for  being  modern,  of  course  it 
isn’t  That  box  has  been  in  use  in  this  hotel 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
is  probably  the  forerunner  of  all  the  penny-in- 
the-slot  machines  now  so  oommon  all  over 
England,  and  America,  too,  as  I  understand.’ 
The  box  was  certainly  battered  and  dusty 
enough  to  have  been  in  use  that  length  of  time, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
landlord’s  statement  with  regard  to  it. — In¬ 
ventive  Age  {U.  8.  A.) 

What  Not  to  Sat  to  am  Authob.  — Unless  yon 
are  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory  at¬ 
tempt  neither  to  quote  nor  to  mention  one  of 
his  characters  by  name.  Above  all,  erase 
from  your  vocabulary  one  fatal  adjective. 
Whatever  your  thought,  do  not  call  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  native  literature  a  little  book. 
Slight  as  the  context  seems,  it  may  have  cost 
him  months  of  labor.  How  needlessly  unkind 
of  yon,  then,  to  remind  him  that  the  result  is 
not  a  great  one  !  This  trifling  act  of  consid¬ 
eration  is  sure  to  yield  yon  an  inestimable  re¬ 
ward.  Though  his  face  glows  with  pleasure, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  he  does  not  bore  yon. 
He  accepts  the  recognition  gracefully,  then 
turns  the  talk  another  way.  But  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  will  live  in  his  remembrance, 
giving  value  to  his  friendship  long  after  you 
have  forgotten  its  first  cause. — SerUmer'e  Maga- 
rine. 
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HALF-HOUR  SERIES. 


JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  Jlumorous  Authors. 

(Just  Issued.)  Selected  and  arranged  bj  Chaslks  MoRais.  In  four  volumes. 
12uio.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  96.00.  Half  morocco.  $10.00.  Three-quarters  calf. 
913.00. 

Thii  work,  uniform  with  the  following,  embracee  lome  of  the  choicest  writings  Of 
the  best  American,  English,  and  foreign  humorists. 

JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  ;>lmerican  Authors. 


Selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Mor¬ 
ris.  Complete  in  four  crown  8vo  vol- 
nmea.  Cloth.  96.00.  Half  morocco. 
910.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  $13.00. 
8vo  size.  Four  volumes.  Half  cloth. 
$16.00.  Also  an  ildkiun  dt  Lvxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Ele¬ 
gantly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Octavo 
size,  untrimmed  edges.  Four  volumes. 
Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  fur  re¬ 
binding. 


HA'.f 

BEST 

^'TltlCAN  'Ii'EricaN  tMtRICAN 
Rjneps  AursoRS 


■‘Tt  ECHcfeu.  ■ 
f  -  -3'>  IK^lNC. 


*'  Among  the  most  successful  publications 
of  the  times  are  works  of  compilations,  and  of 
the  works  of  this  character  none  was  ever  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  public  demand  than  ‘  Half- 
Hours  with  the  B-^t  American  Authors.'  It 
is  a  book  over  which  every  American  book-lover  must  rejoice.  Oems  havo  been  gathered 
from  every  department  of  literature,  and  have  been  edited  with  a  taste  and  refinement 
fitting  their  own  high  character.” — The  Chautauquan. 

Palf-JIours  with  American  Jlistory. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Charlrs  Morris.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Uni¬ 
form  with  “Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors"  Cloth.  $3.0(1. 
Half  morocco.  $5.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  $6.50.  Also  an  de  Luxe, 

limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Elegantly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Octavo  size, 
untrimmed  edges.  Two  volumes.  Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  binding. 
98.00. 

“The  history  becomes  almost  a  romance,  so  absorbingly  interesting  is  it  throughout.” 
— St.  Louie  Jiepublie. 

JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  foreign  Authors. 

Translations  selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Morris.  Four  volumes.  Crown 
8 VO.  Uniform  with  “  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors.”  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  9i!.00.  Half  morooco.  910.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  913.00.  Also 
an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  In  four  volumes.  Octavo. 
916.00. 

"The  collection  is  in  truth  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  the  books  of  the  time 
offer  no  better  method  for  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  'choice  and  master  spirits’  of 
literature  in  other  speech  than  our  own.” — New  Fork  Times. 

rOB  BALli  BY 

E.  R.  PEL.  TON, 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  new  book  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  uniform  with  James  Bryce's 
“American  Commonwealth.” 


PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Ri^^ht  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  DILKE,  Bart.  With  Maps.  Lar^e  lamo,  $4.00. 

CoNTKNTs.— nirl  /.  North  America,  Newfnaadlaad,  Tka  Dominion  of  Canada,  The  Unitod  Statea,  and  the  West 

Iiidies.  Part  If.  AnMialia.  Part  III.  tioath  Africa.  Part  IV.  India.  Part  V.  Crown  Colonies.  Part 

VI.  Colonial  Pniblems.  Piirt  VII.  Fuinre  Kelationa  Part  VIII.  Imperial  Defence. 

*'  It  is  a  hook  of  full,  carefni,  and  elaborate  deecriptioa*,  of  comuataU>e  study  of  institations,  aad  of  tboogbu 
fnl  discoaelon  of  the  problems  which  the  wb<de  survey  snfef^a”— ZAWif  iTsws. 

**  Rvery  line  of  his  book  is  readable.  We  .  .  .  recomiiiei<d  hia  voinrae,  in  which  the  tmpnlse  at  an  ardent 
patrioiism  and  the  cooclusions  of  asagadoas  statesmauebip  are  as  conspicuous  as  their  great  literary  ability.''— 
iSgfwnfey  Assins. 

“  What  first  sirikes  one  in  the  tmly  remarkable  and  Important  work  Just  pnhltshed  bv  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  on 
what  he  calls  the  '  Problems  of  Greater  Mtaln,'  is  its  slngalar  opportaaenesa  No  iMMk  has  ever  appeared  more 
prscl'iely  at  the  aaoment  when  it  was  most  wanted.  .  .  ,  Nothing  but  gain  can  come  from  such  cutiuos  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  author  has  given  to  this  and  the  other  questions  he  has  opened  and  explained.  In  what  la 
andonbtedly,  whatever  we  may  find  to  say  on  given  portions  of  it,  the  mo»t  oomprehenaive,  varied  and  iuatructive 
survey  of  tbs  British  realm  outside  the  thr.  e  kingdoms  that  any  puhllciat  has  yet  attempted,”— A^isaisr. 


New  and  Rerised  Edition. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

By  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  Regins  Professor  of  Ciril  Law  in  the  Uniwersity 
of  Oxford.  Large  i2mo,  a  toIs.,  $6.00. 

Part  1.— THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  |  Part  4.- PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Part  S.-THE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS.  Part  6.— ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Part  S.-THE  PARTY  SYSTEM.  |  Part  6. -SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

“  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  second  (revised)  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  *  American  Commonwealth  ' 
it  now  deliverable.  Marks  of  the  indefatlKable  antkor's  retouching  are  everywhere  visible.  ...  A  work 
dastined  to  maintain  a  living  bold  on  our  Institution,  of  learning,  and  ui  ahaps  the  political  thinking  of  tbs  rising 
geueraljon.”— A'Mttinp  Pott.  _ 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CHARLES  HERBERT  MOORE.  With  200  Illustrations.  8to,  $4  50. 

Coxtshts.— Definition  of  Gothic ;  Gothic  Cosstraction  in  France :  Pointed  Con.tmctlon  in  England,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain  |  Gothic  Profiler  in  France  ;  ProAlee  of  the  ISth  and  Ifilli  Onturlet  tn  Bugiand  and  other 
t'ountriea ;  Gothic  Sculpture  in  France  ;  ^nlptare  in  IStli  and  18th  Oninrles  in  England  and  other  Countriea ; 
Gothic  Painting  and  Stained  Glaia  In  France,  in  England,  nnd  other  Coantrtes. 


Second  Edition  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  New  Book: 

SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO. 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL,  author  of  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,”  “Through 
the  Looking  Glass,”  etc  With  50  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS.  lamo, 
cloth,  gilt,  f  1.50. 

•*  A  delightful  fable,  amply  fllnstrated  by  Ham  FirniHs  with  excellent  drawingn.”— Pki/<i<fe(pAia  Pru$. 

**  The  book  is  a  cbarm'ng  one  for  cbildren.  Tne  illnetratinns  are  very  happy.”— Tyoretter. 

**  A  charming  piece  of  work.  The  Illustrations  by  Harry  Fnmlss  admirably  supplement  ibe  text.”— JF.  Y.  Ban. 

HISTORY  OF  BOTANY,  1530-1860. 

By  JULIUS  VON  SACHS.  Professor  of  Botsny  in  the  UniTcrsity  of  WOrzbnrg. 
Anthorized  Translation  by  Henry  E.  F.  GARNSEY,  M.A.  Revised  by  ISAAC 
BAYLEY  BALFOUR,  M  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  lamo,  ^2.50. 

**  No  hHory  of  Botany  in  Engli.b  ha»  ever  been  pnbliehed,  aad  H  Is  to  supply  In  some  measure  this  want  long 
felt  by  Bnglisb-speakiiig  students,  that  thi.  translation  of  Profeaaor  Bach.’  masterly  sketch  has  been  prepared.” — 
Not*  hg  Ms  tranilalor.  _ 


New  Edition,  Royal  8vo,  $4.50. 

CHESTERFIELD’S  LETTERS. 

Letters  of  Philip  Dormer,  Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  his  Godson  and  Sncceasor. 
Now  first  edited  from  the  Originals.  With  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  By 
the  Earl  of  CARNARVON.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  ^4.50. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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EsUbUsh*d  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  J.  YOUMANS. 

SciKRCB  it  rapUdj  ooniing  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  every  field  of  human  activity. 

It  hat  develo])ed  the  clumsy  dng^)at  into  the  swift  ocean  steamer,  and  the  slow-going  eart 
into  the  fiying  railway  train. 

Without  it  man  is  the  sport  of  the  storm  demon  ;  by  its  aid  he  predicts  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  cyclone. 

Without  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  drudge  ;  the  growth  of  its  applications  has 
multiplied  his  comforts  and  increased  his  leisure. 

Withont  it  the  race  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  disease ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  are  secured. 

Without  it  education  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanical  repetitions;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 

Without  it  the  workings  of  society  were  not  understood  ;  with  it  we  are  learning  the  nn< 
varying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  community,  and  powerfully  infiuences  the  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
BO  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

The  PoPCLAK  Science  Monthly  m  devoted  to  mpplying  this  knorUedgein  a  form  that 
can  be  eaeily  undendood,  and  for  nearlg  twenty  yean  heu  maintained  a  leading  pomiion  among  tei- 
ontifir  joumali. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi. 
nent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

The  managers  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  accept  the  steadily  growing  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  magazine  and  the  large  influence  it  has  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien¬ 
tific  quHstions  of  the  day.  During  the  coming  year  the  magaaine  will  contain  a  series  of  )«pera 
from  distinguished  specialists  on  the  agency  of  science  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  the  true  sphere  of  government. 

New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 


Single' Number,  SO  cents. 


Yearly  Subscription,  fS.OO. 
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MEW  EOITIOM. 


ULROK.  LAnaU. 

Tbs  Belt  IinrsnoroB  ni  Phbeiioi/mt  aed  Phtsioumt,  with  more  than  100  new  illostrstlons,  includ* 
Ing  a  chart  for  the  use  of  Practical  Phrenologists.  O.  B.  and  L.  N.  Fowler.  Uerised  by 
Pro^  Nelson  Sizer.  Nearly  200  pages,  12mo,  uoth,  $1.00 ;  paper  corer,  60c. 

The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  taaoh  Inquirers  the  orsanio  conditions  which  indicate  character  and  talent.  In 
order  to  make  itacceesibietoall,  itsfactsand  oonditionsare  oondeoaed,  and  elaborate  a'rumenta  are  avoided.  ’ 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  an  arranrement  was  made  to  analyse  each  of  the  faculties,  and  describe  them 
In  sevea  decrees  of  derelopoeDt,  includinir  the  most  palpable  combinaUnos  of  the  teculties,  and  the  characters 
■atnralijr  resulting  from  suchcombinatioas. 

>  AU  the  ensravTaBs  Ulustratinir  the  faculties  and  temperaments  hare  been  drawn  and  executed  expressly  for  this 
work,  and  will  nowhere  else  be  found,  special  pains  beinif  taken  in  each  engrarinr  to  indicate  the  location  of  the 
organ  described,  by  adash  or  star ;  henbe,  hsginnsrs  can  thus  learn  bow  to  locate  the  organs,  and  the  book  will  be- 


koo  and  appearance  of  organs  when  large  and  small. 


larok.  small.  large. 

It  is  probable  that  more  than  280,000  copies  of  former  editions  of  this  work  were  sold.  And  this  is  certainly 
better  than  it  ever  was  before,  baring  been  tborou  ;hlT  revised.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  ii 
doth  ;  fOo.  in  paper  binding.  Addreee 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

779  JircMidway,  Mew  York. 
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The  New  Departure  i 

OR. 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  8LOCI7H. 

'  **  7%*  iVine  DepaHwrt "  is  s  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  namely — that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  Is  to  do  it 

It  Is  called  a  Natural  system,  becanse  the  moat 
essential  things  of  a  practically  raluable  edneaUon 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  Ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  rery  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  spent  In  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  oood  pbmman  ;  to  speu. 
ACCURATBLT  a  vocabnlsry  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  Enolisb  Gkamm ab,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  nr  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PonCTOATiON.  Each  card  Is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  In  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  oilier  side  of  tlie  cards  are 
arranged  certain  alisolato  facts  concerning  Gram¬ 
mar,  Bpelliing,  and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  Ume  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  Is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
Is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 

Th*  appHetMon  ff  the  prineipU  tf  learning  bg 
dsinp  to  tmr  primaty  eaueaUon  ae  we  do  to  all  other 
qy>Or«  of  Hfe,  hoe  been  indoreed  bg  the  higheet  amthori- 
tXee  and  bg  oner  wtoet  hUelHgent  edueatore. 

Price, 

tant  to  mnp  etddraee,  postpaid,  en  roeoipt  of 
priso. 
rVBUSHBD  BV 

E.  R.  FELTON  A,  OO^ 

2S  Bond  Stnet,  New  York. 


THE 

Faiili  Helical  Geile. 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DKTIOMARI 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

KX»im  BT 

EDWIH  LANIESTEB,  ED,  PM, 

And  written  by  Distingnisbed  Msmbors  of  the  Royd 
Collegs  of  Physicians  and  Sargsons, 

London. 

AMEnCAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 

AU  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  H 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
baa  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  snch  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  bis  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  endorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descripUonc  of  Symptoms  and  dlrecUons 
for  Trentment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  anderstnad  nnd  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL> 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  It  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  srs  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plaats,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  ovnr 
two  thousand  Titles. 

BUT  IT  AS  AB  IKTXSTiaBT. 
a  will  ease  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilU. 

LnrgeSvo, SOO pages.  Price, cloth,$l.ftO  ; 
sheep,  93.00 ;  half  russia,  $3. AO. 

Sent  bj  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

E.  B,  PELTON  Jb  CO.t  Publieherd, 
38  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL ,  OFFER! 


BOUND  VOLUMES  i 

I 

OF  THE  I 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE. 

;  New  Series,  ISSO  to  ISSO,  inclusive, 

\ 

Twenty  Volumes. 

As  the  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic  from  1870  have  all  lieen  sold,  we 
now  offer  the  above  volumes,  and  would  call  s|»eciiil  attention  of  the  public  and  of  i 
public  and  private  libraries  to  them.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  tis  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  Eclectic  , 
the  American  Cyclopa;dia  of  foreign  contemjwrary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  i 
in  I 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  |)eriod  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  Complete  Library  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Age. 

They  comprise  over  ten  thousand  pages  of  the  best  reading  matter  and  thirty 
fine  steel  engravings. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  < 
the  distance  does  not  excoe<l  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green 
cloth,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

.1 

IE^3:?±oe,  $4:0  IPex*  Seij.  ; 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Its  saperlor  excellence  proren  in  millions  of  homes 
for  more  than  s  qaarter  of  a  centnn.  It  la  nmd  by 
the  United  States  Qoremment.  findtirsed  ^  the 
heads  of  the  Oteat  CnlTersitiea  as  the  StronKest,  I%rest, 
and  most  DealUifnl.  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baluair  Powder 
does  not  contain  Ammonia,  Lisae,  or  Alum,  bold  only 
in  cans. 

PRICK  BAKING  PO^\^)BR  00. 

Mew  Yurt  CM.  Sai  Francisco.  SL  Louis. 
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THE  MOST  DURABLE. 
PRICE.  -  EIGHTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

For  neicoaat  of  speed  contests  and 
Ctrcsslars,  address, 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

•NANCH  OPPlCCSl-aar  ■noaowav,  Ntn  Vows. 
Id  Wist  Atn  ■trcct,  Cincinnsti,  O. 
1003  Arch  •trict,  PHttAOCLoniA 


Iroin  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  remoTed, 

Jf  Ab»oluUly  Pure 
and  it  it  Soluble, 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  has  mors 
NAan  tAree  timet  tke 
Urengtk  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  eotting  leu  than  one  cent  a 
ctip.  It  is  delicions,  nourishing,  strengthen¬ 
ing,  BASiLT  DioasTBD,  and  admirably  adapted 
Ibr  inralids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Crocers  everywhero. 

W.  BAKER  &  COTb^HESTER,  MASS. 
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P^T  Paris,  1889,  Colgate  A  Co. 

received  an  honor  given  to 
no  other  American  House,  name- 
ly,  a  gold  medal  for  both  soaps 
and  perfumes,  with  special  com¬ 
mendation  of 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

The  attainment  of  the  greatest 
possible  perfection  in  these  two 
branches  of  manufacture  should 
luske  Americans  justly  proud  of 

COLGATE’S 

SOAPS  and  PERFUMES 
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